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If 





hurt you. 


you are going to retire from the lumber 
business right away. 


“MUCH VIRTUE IN If 


——SS—— os = we —— = ae ame 
You Don't Need to Attend Your 
\ Association Meeting 
| IT f you are sure Co-operation is The Bunk. 
4 
| If you know that you are a better lumber- 
man than any who will be there. 
: If there is nothing more for you to learn 
about your business. 
i If you can't see any value in new ideas and 
methods. 
If you don't enjoy mixing with your fellow 
i dealers. 
If you think a little recreation and fun would 


9 93 


—As You Like It. Act 5, Scene 4 
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This forest has been logged selectively. Holdings of Holt Lumber 
Company. Oconto, Wis. 


Selective Logging! 


Is it feasible? Why not? In the old logging days in the North, 
the lumberman cut the pine and left the hardwood. That was 
selective logging—based on species. Why not log so as to take 
out the big trees and leave the smaller ones to grow? Selective 
logging is the coming practice. Its adoption will mean a perma- 
nent industry and the production of a quality product selling at 
top prices. 


Write us. Let us talk it over with you. 


Banzhaf ¢Watson Ine. 


Forest Engineers 
Milwaukee New Orleans 


Oficial Foresters—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfg’s Assoc. 
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SUPERIOR FLATTENING 
Obtained In **The BEST Glass’”’ 


UR new method of flattening imparts a 

perfectly smooth surface to the glass 
without destroying the brilliant lustre obtained 
in the drawing process. The result of this 
flattening method 1s a window glass with clear- 
vision qualities, beautiful in appearance and 
free from blisters, cords and other defects. 


Sold by reliable jobbers and 
dealers in every community 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 





World's Largest Producer of Window Glass 











GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH. PA. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES } 




















Continuous Testing 


Samples are cut from every kiln truck of lumber, 
weighed on a finely adjusted gram scale, baked bone dry 
in an electric oven, then re-weighed. By this exacting 
process we make sure that every piece of lumber des- 
tined for “Everlasting” Hardwood Flooring contains the 
proper moisture content. There is no guesswork, at any 
stage of manufacture. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
The Home of Fine Woodworking“ 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 
OAK-MAPLE-BEECH- BIRCH _ 32 








Pick Your 
January Needs 
from These Items: 


Buyers who are looking around 
for a favorable buy on their Jan- 
uary Hardwood needs should get 
in touch with us on the following 
items: 


lcar 4/4 Select & Better Basswood 
2 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Basswood 

1 car 4/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 

3 cars 4/4 Select & Better Birch 

2 cars 1x4 No. 2 Common Birch 

2 cars 8/4 No.2 Common Hard Maple 
l car 5/4 Select & Better Soft Elm 

3 cars 5/4 No. 2 & Better Soft Elm 

6 cars 6/4 No. 2 & Better Soft Elm 

2 cars 6/4 No. 2 Common Soft Elm 


Write for delivered prices. 
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Helping the Railroads to Help Industry 





UMBERMEN IN ALL branches of the industry realize that by 
providing adequate transportation the railroads have effected 
a revolution in the lumber business. The same cause has pro- 
duced similar results in other industries, and in this striking fashion 
has been demonstrated the vital relation between transportation 
and industry in general. In modern times “place value” has so far 
supplanted “intrinsic value” that not only is the movement of goods, 
next to production, the most vital factor in modern commerce, but 
the cost of transport is hardly second to production as an element 
in the final price paid by the user of goods. 


There is not much in the early history of rail transport develop- 
ment and service to inspire admiration, though perhaps the re- 
sponsibility for conditions that formerly prevailed rested as much 
with the public as with the carriers. An attitude of indifference 
on the part of the latter was met with one of persecution by the 


former, and in place of understanding codéperation there were 
“crimination and recrimination.” That condition, happily, no longer 
exists, and private ownership and operation of railroad lines have 
in the United States during the last two or three years been dem- 
onstrated to be the best for everybody concerned, and that means the 
entire population. 


One of the most powerful influences in behalf of the better under- 
standing that has been brought about between carriers and shippers 
has been the regional shipping boards, of which there are now 
twelve. These boards, which include representatives of both ship- 
pers and carriers, concern themselves primarily with car supply in 
their respective regions, not only aiming to secure fair allotment of 
rolling stock but to expedite loading and unloading and to insure 
capacity loading so far as practicable. 

For several years the conviction has been growing that the trans- 
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portation system of the United States should be considered as a 
whole, one outcome of this ‘belief being the movement toward 
mergers. The soundness of this view is demonstrated by the action 
taken at a meeting of the twelve regional shipping boards held in 
Chicago last week, and as reported on another page. Each of the 
boards presented a report on general conditions in its territory, and 
plans were made to have these reports uniform in future. It is 
readily seen that when this plan is carried out the carriers will be 
provided with first-hand information that can not fail to be of the 
utmost utility in determining the distribution of cars and in supply- 
ing transportation service. The members of these boards are de- 
serving of the highest praise for the work they have already done 
and for the wisdom they exhibit in planning for even greater service 
in future. 





Selling Complete Homes Over the Counter 


T HAS LONG BEEN the boast of the great department stores 

of the country that they were able to supply everything, from 

a carpet tack to a grand piano, needed in or about the home. 

But it has remained for a Chicago store, in the opening month of 

a new year and of a new quarter-century, to “go the whole hog,” 

to use an expressive if somewhat inelegant idiom, and announce its 

purpose to sell not only the furnishings but the house and the ground 

upon which it stands. The general outlines of this rather startling 

innovation in home selling will be found in a news story appearing 
on page 47 of this issue. 


At first thought the idea of a department store selling homes 
would seem to be about as practicable as for it to attempt to sell 
locomotives or suspension bridges, but first impressions are quite 
likely to lead to wrong conclusions. And as the plan proposed by 
The Fair, so simple in its outlines and yet seemingly so practicable, 
is studied the difficulties diminish, and admiration for a bold stroke 
of merchandising enterprise increases. By the simple expedient 
of a working alliance with a competent real estate organization 
the big store largely relieves itself of the professional and technical 
details connected with the proposition, at the same time securing 
all the benefits sought by it, chief among which are the establish- 
ing of contacts with the multitudes of potential home owners who 
will be attracted to the store by the novelty as well as the merit of 
the proposition; and the opportunity to sell them the furnishings 
and equipment for their new homes, as well as goods of other sorts. 


The entry of a great mercantile establishment into the field of 
home selling suggests a number of possibilities, some of which 
lumbermen will welcome, while others may not be regarded with 
enthusiasm. In the first place, it is apparent that a great depart- 
ment store, through whose portals pass many thousands of cus- 
tomers each day, has an opportunity to reach and interest possible 
home buyers to a degree not rivaled by any other institution. Add 
to these thousands of daily contacts the influence of the store’s 
huge newspaper advertising campaigns, reaching millions of read- 
ers, and the extent of its power to popularize the idea of home own- 
ership is almost beyond calculation. And it can not be doubted 
that its power so to do will be fully exercised, for in that direction 
lie its profits, so far as its home selling campaign is concerned. 


From such educational and promotive effort the lumberman and 
the builder will profit to some extent, reaping where another has 
sown. So far as the store launching this enterprise is concerned, 
there seems to be nothing in the proposition to cause local lumber 
retailers special concern, as the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN is informed 
by an official of the real estate organization allied with The Fair in 
this proposition that it is its policy to buy from local dealers such 
materials as are required for the building of homes which it directly 
supervises, and as regards those that are built by contractors 
acting for the individual home builder, the local dealer apparently 
is neither better nor worse off because of the new factor in the 
situation. 


In the long view, however, this development may be regarded as 
another warning signal to lumber dealers that they must prepare 
to sell complete homes, not merely the materials. The handwriting 
is upon the wall, and it says that if the lumbermen will not sell 
homes some one else will. Shall department stores and mail order 
houses take over the functions of the logical seller of homes—the 
lumber merchant—or will he awaken to his opportunity before it 
has passed? 


If the plan proves successful, naturally it will in time be adopted 
by other large stores, if not in Chicago, then in other cities. With 
the diffusion of the idea, and its adoption by organizations that may 
be less reliable and less competent to give service than its original 
sponsors, there conceivably might arise abuses that would injure 
the whole cause of home ownership, but in any event that bridge 
need not be crossed now. 





Finding Holes in Our Sales Armor 


T IS A COMMON SAYING that the peoples of older countries 
thrive and prosper on what Americans waste or throw away, 
Whether this is altogether true or not, the fact is that the 

whole world is aware of America’s wealth and buying power and 
is not overlooking many opportunities for the distribution of their 
products in this country. Perhaps American merchants are equally 
alert to discover foreign markets for their goods, and it may be 
that a balance is fairly struck. But there is good reason to believe 
that at times profitable home markets overlooked by Americans are 
entered by foreign merchants. Sometimes this is but a temporary 
situation, or appears to be so; but the first sale may prove to be 
but the entering wedge for a permanent sales connection. 

A striking example of this sort and one not easily explained is 
the importation of Swedish lumber to the United States. Even more 
striking, perhaps, is the importation of pulp from the same foreign 
source. Both lumber and pulp are the products of reforestation, 
of trees grown as a crop, and yet they compete in American mar- 
kets with the products of native virgin forests. At the same time 
that American producers of lumber are at a loss to dispose of their 
waste, wood flour produced from waste is being imported. 

Developments in Florida have been on so large a scale as perhaps 
to forbid the normal functioning of supply through the customary 
channels, and yet it seems remarkable that producers of the United 
States should be unable to supply all the lumber required for build- 
ing in that State. While rail congestion has prevented movements 
of lumber from nearby sources of supply and has thus opened the 
market for water shipments from West Coast producers, it was 
hardly to be expected that Nova Scotia would profit from this condi- 
tion. But that is exactly what has happened, for from Washington, 
D. C., comes the report that during 1925 millmen of Nova Scotia 
shipped more than two hundred million lath, valued at about 
$1,000,000, to Florida. 

Perhaps not too much importance is to be attached to the shifting 
of sources of supply, whether from one section of the United States 
to another or from this country to another, but the readiness with 
which such shifts are made suggest that neither under present con- 
ditions nor under those sure to exist in future can any region or any 
country hope to hold a lumber market by any other title than that 
of service. The market is an autocrat that is indifferent to its 
source of supply, and only by persistent study of needs and cor- 
responding efforts to supply them can the seller hope to dispose of 
his goods at a profit. 





Achievements and Opportunities 


LSEWHERE IN THIS paper a number of the industry's 
leaders, in a backward glance over 1925, have recorded what 
to them appear to be the outstanding achievements of the year. 

They have looked back, not to recall the difficulties met and over- 
come, nor the disappointments and failures; but to sift out the efforts 
worth while and to point the way for further accomplishment. 
While it would be far from the truth to say that 1925 was a good 
year from the viewpoint of profits, it may be said that in few if 
any years has so much been done in laying the foundation for the 
efficient manufacturing and merchandising of lumber. 

In the survey to which reference has been made some fifteen or 
twenty phases of the lumber business are discussed; but, as is to 
be expected, most of them relate directly or indirectly to the mer- 
chandising of lumber. Even conservation, which at first view might 
be considered a manufacturing problem, is in fact more a question 
of sale and use than of production; and forestry, though essentially 
a matter of growing a crop of trees, is practicable or impracticable 
accordingly as the lumber cut from them can be sold at a profit 
or not. 

Associated effort is not a new thing in the lumber industry; there 
have been organizations of various kinds for many years. But 
during their earlier years the chief purpose of associations was t0 
promote codperation among members in behalf of a particular 
branch or of a particular region. In late years, however, there has 
been a notable tendency toward codperation between different 
branches of the industry and among all regions. 
ing the progress made in 1925 one lumberman says: “Possibly F 
even more important than the direct results of the program is the 
fact that this vast industry in all of its branches has awakened to 
the conception that, in spite of its many and devious ramifications, 7 
it is possible for all branches to work in comparative harmony | 
toward a common goal. This spirit, if fostered judiciously and 
without selfishness on the part of any particular group of the 
industry, holds for us a promise of better things to come.” " 

Several lumbermen note the fact that though more lumber was | 
consumed during 1925 than during any former year, though stocks % 
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Molding Manufacturing Costs 


Referring to your issue of Nov. 28, page 72, re- 
garding molding sticker production, in the first 
paragraph reference is made to the Millwork Insti- 
tute of California and in the fifth paragraph to the 
Millwork Cost Bureau of Chicago. It is our un- 
derstanding that these data represent the experi- 
ence of small planing mills in the Chicago territory 
and are not a record of big mills specializing in 
moldings. Where could we secure data represent- 
ing the experience of large mills who make a spe- 
cialty in moldings? Any information you can give 
us will be greatly appreciated.—INQuiRryY No. 1,679. 


[This inquiry comes from a Washington 
manufacturer and wholesaler of lumber. In 
the article referred to the time record covered 
the manufacture of ‘‘special or odd moldings’’ 
and ‘‘the individual plant data used... 
were gathered by the Millwork Cost Bureau, 
Chicago, from its members in various sections 
of the country.’’ 


While the information supplied for this arti- 
cle did not include the geographical location 
of the plants supplying the data, it is assumed 
that they were representative, for the reason 
that the Millwork Cost Bureau’s roster of mem- 
bership includes many of the largest concerns 
in the United States. 


It is possible that this inquirer, in the last 
question he asks, has in mind large mills that 
make a specialty in the manufacture of stand- 
ard moldings. If not, perhaps he has in mind 
mills manufacturing special moldings in car- 
load lots. The inquiry is published with the 
hope that producers of moldings wiil be able 
and willing to supply this inquirer with the 
information that he seeks.—EDITor. | 


Short Lengths of Crating Stock 


We are in the market for some crating lumber 
from 4 inches to 12 inches wide, and 4, 6 and 8 
feet long, dressed on one side, or two sides. Any 
kind of wood will be satisfactory that grades as 
good as No. 2 or No. 3 yellow pine. Can you 
locate it for us?—INQuIRY No. 1,676. 


{This inquiry comes from an Illinois whole- 
sale and retail lumber concern. The name of 
the inquirer will be supplied on request.—Ebt- 
TOR. | 


Manufacture of Wood Clothes Pins 


We note Inquiry No. 1653 in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Dec. 5, and are glad to give a few 
particulars in regard to the manufacture of clothes 
pins, having been in the business since 1891, or 
for a period of nearly thirty-five years. 


We have the statistics covering a period of fif- 
teen years back, of twenty different manufactur- 
ers; of these six are running today part force; 
four more might start up if market conditions 
were more favorable; ten have definitely quit, al- 
though they still have the machines. 


All of these manufacturers, except the largest, 
which also was the first one in the business, en- 
tered into their manufacture with the idea of uti- 
lizing sawmill waste. Not one of them today is 
using sawmill waste, but instead all are using ma- 
terial from the log, for they can manufacture the 
clothes pins cheaper from the log even though the 
sawmill waste cost them nothing. Only one of 
them continued using sawmill waste for over a 
year. 

One reason for this is that clothes pins should 
be made out of absolutely straight-grained mate- 
rial, and squares produced from waste consisting 
of slabs and edgings are necessarily always a little 
bit cross-grained, and on this account will knock 
out of the turning lathes; for the spindle speed is 
from 6,000 to 8,000 r.p.m. and they hit the knife 
at the rate of 110 per minute. 


We used to figure the consumption in the United 
States, Great Britain and Australia at about 
1,500,000 5-gross boxes per annum, but the Ger- 
mans and Swedes have practically taken the Eng- 
lish market away from American manufacturers. 
Also the use in this country has diminished on ac- 
count of more people sending their washing to the 
laundry and the increased use of self-drying wash- 
ing machines, until the demand in the United 


States is probably somewhere around 1,000,000 
boxes a year. 


Eighty clothes pin lathes running steadily can 
easily take care of this volume of business, and 
there are, right this minute, set up and ready to 
run over 150 lathes that we know of, and there 


are at least 75 lathes more that could soon be 
put in shape to run, if a demand developed. 


At one time we had as high as 22 lathes in 
operation and were able to market the product, 
but we now find that we can make all the pins 
we require for our established trade with 8 lathes, 
although we have facilities for running 22; and, 
were it not for the fact that this item fits in 
nicely in mixed carloads with our other product, 
consisting of wooden butter dishes and pie plates, 
we would discontinue their manufacture on ac- 
count of overproduction and the consequent low 
price, which all through 1925 has ruled below the 
cost of production. We can assure you that there 
is no chance for anyone to make a success in the 
manufacture of wood clothes pins from waste of 
any kind. 

I might add that during the last five years, at 
least four different lumber manufacturing concerns, 
mostly in New England, have gone into this busi- 
ness, floundered around a year or two and quit. 
All they succeeded in doing was disturbing the 
market for the old established manufacturers and 
losing a nice little pile of money for themselves.— 
INQUIRY No. 1653-A. 


[The foregoing comment has reference to an 
inquiry made by an Ohio concern for informa- 
tion about the manufacture of clothes pins from 
wood waste. The comment, as the text shows, 
is made by a manufacturer of experience, and 
he offers to support his statements with data 
from his own manufacturing experience.—EpI- 
TOR. | 





Sales Opportunities in Special Orders 


Referring to your recent letter, we have taken 
up the matter of a supply of rotary cut veneer 
with several of the concerns listed as well ag 
others who are among your advertisers. We have 
received a number of replies, and you will be glad 
to know that most of the rotary veneer manufac- 
turers to whom we have written are interested in 
the proposition, as it gives them an outlet for 
trims and rejects. 

Yes, you are correct, there is a broad field where 
waste stock can be used economically. We are 
always on the lookout for such propositions and 
believe we have done our customers and some of 
the mills good by getting both of them lined up on 
certain stocks. 

The only trouble seems to be that so many of the 
manufacturers are very much averse to going into 
some of these side-line orders. Just today one of 
the large manufacturers from a southern State was 
in to see us. We had an attractive order in sight 
which called for 6/4 and 8/4 soft maple 38 inches 
long, S4S. There was only about 2,500 feet board 
measure of maple on the order, and the balance of 
the car was to be poplar. This manufacturer said 
he wouldn’t touch such an item with a 10-foot 
pole. 

I don’t believe this millman really appreciates 
what can be done in furnishing orders for odds and 
ends. Of course, the one mentioned would have 
come from lumber, but it just goes to illustrate the 
attitude some mills take in regard to special stock, 
—InqQuiry No. 1,677. 


[The foregoing letter comes from a Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturer and has reference to ¢or- 
respondence passing between him and the Amrr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN regarding the use of veneer 
trimmings in place of thin erating stock.— 
Epriror. } 














1873 NEWS AND VIEWS OF 1926 
50 YEARS AGO 
From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
The two mills of the Kirby, | -rn States are fast disappear- Loss $50,000. Insurance 


Carpenter Co., Menominee, 
have for the season ended Oct. 


-ng; most of those in the east- 
ern and middle 


$25,000. This is the fourth 


States went| mill burning in Muskegon, all 


30, sawn 159,225 logs, mak- 
ing 29,505,618 feet of lumber 
and 7,137,480 lath. This is 
about three million feet of 
lumber less than the amount 
cut by them last season. 

* * * 


Yellow pine, an invaluable 
building material, for bridge 
and car work, is being rapidly 
thinned out in the South. No 
tree of this kind grows after- 
ward where one is cut, but 
only a worthless scrub pine of 
another species. Thosd who 
now set out their new planta- 
tions of these trees will in a 
few years find them very val- 
uable. 

* * 

The farmers of this country 
are very slow in appreciating 
the importance of forest cul- 
ture, notwithstanding that it 
can be made extremely profit- 
able and requires very little 
labor. At this day, notwith- 
standing the constant decrease 
in the supply of lumber and 
more than corresponding in- 
crease in the demand for it, 
millions of acres of land cov- 
ered with forest trees are an- 
nually burned over and the 
timber wasted in order to pre- 
pare the land for cultivation. 
The great forests of the west- 





long ago. In the whole United 
States but one vast tract of 
timber is left untouched; that 
covers about one-half of 
Washington Territory ~ and 
one-third of Oregon. Here 
the yellow pine thrives in the 
greatest perfection, some of 
the trees reaching 300 feet in 
height; but the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad will soon open 
these lands to the ax of the 
lumberman, and it is esti- 
mated that it will not require 
more than ten, or at the most 
twenty years to clear the most 
of the area now occupied by 
these unbroken forests. 


As an instance of the ra- 
pidity with which labor is per- 
formed in the lumber districts 
in Chicago, it may be worthy 
of mention that a schooner 
containing 216,000 feet was 
unloaded in one of the yards 
on the river the other day in 
six hours; two schooners, con- 
taining about 435,000 feet, 
were unloaded by the same 
crew in sixteen hours’ time. A 
zentleman interested in the 
southern pine trade informs us 
hat he had a vessel contain- 
ing some 410,000 feet, nearly 
thirty days unloading in the 
city of Boston, this fall. 





of them burning Saturday 
night. It snuffs a little of in- 
cendiarism. 


s #* ® 


In Britain timber is jeal- 
ously guarded, and farmers 
have commenced to _ plant 
trees, and there are a greater 
number of acres under Scotch 
pine now than at any other 
period in Scotland's history, 
notwithstanding the immense 
quantity that has been cut 
down for lumber. Much of 
this pine, however, will not be 
available for many years, and 
larches are therefore being 
planted, as they are of rap! 
growth and yield good timber. 
The timber question shou d 
have more prominence in this 
country than is now awarde 
es 8 8 

Many defy poplar as a tim- 
ber but it has one golden qual- 
ity—it will not burn. Some 
years ago a factory at Notting: 
ham took fire on the secon 
floor, and burned out to the 
top but not downward; a! 
though the floors lay a yard 
thick with hot clinkers and 
melted machinery, yet it 4 
not get downward because the 
floors were of poplar. 
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Southern Pine Cut and Orders Record Gains During Week 


The outstanding development of the week in the southern 
pine industry is the marked gain in production that has taken 
place as many of the mills closed down for repairs during the 
holidays resumed operations. Where production was 38 per- 
cent below normal last week, it is now 20 percent below and 
steadily gaining. Some of the smaller mills that have been 
forced to contend with operating difficulties brought about by 
the cold rainy weather of the last two weeks are still down and 
it is not likely that their cut will show any notable expansion 
as long as the woods remain in their present boggy condition. 

A comparison of the average orders per mill shows that there 
was a slight expansion in demand during the week ended Jan. 
8, but that bookings are running light and over 10 percent 
below the cut. Reports from the middle West and North are 
distinctly encouraging, however, and indicate that business 
will be opening up in larger volume during the next few weeks. 
Wholesalers and distributers of that section are receiving an 
abundance of inquiries and a fair amount of business is being 
secured from the country yards. While it is yet too early for 
these buyers to begin laying in stocks for spring requirements, 
it will only be a matter of time until they must enter the mar- 
ket as they bought lightly last year and their stocks are at a 
low point. Railroad appropriations for the year favor an 
active demand for car material, and wholesalers and distrib- 
uters are already in receipt of many inquiries for prices on 
this stock. Southern demand is active and Florida trade 
shows a slight expansion with the recent improvement in the 
rail embargo situation. While the export market is quiet, an 
early improvement is looked for. Prices remain steady, with 
commons showing signs of strengthening. 


Northern Hardwood Output Is on Reduced Scale 


Production figures from the northern mills indicate that the 
cut for the season will be less than that of last year, and this 
is an encouraging development that will serve to keep prices 
firm and may cause some advances as spring buying gets under 
way. Between Nov. 9 and Jan. 3 this year the output was only 
1414 million feet, whereas in the corresponding period a year 
ago it totaled 2414 million feet. 

During the holidays there was a lull in demand. In the 
twenty-eight weeks ended Jan. 2, however, bookings were 69 
percent above shipments, and shipments 68 percent above. In 
the last week, shipments were 21 percent above the cut. Stocks 
at mill points showed accumulation during 1925, the excess of 
production above shipments amounting to about 23 million 
feet, but the reduction in output with continued heavy ship- 
ments will put the mills into much stronger trading position. 

Automobile factories are taking increased amounts of the 
northern woods, and heavier purchases are expected. Furni- 
ture makers are busy at their shows, but may be expected back 
in the market within the next few weeks. Northern building 
trades demand is seasonably light. Miscellaneous industrial 
users are good customers. Prices remain firm. 


Southern Hardwood Stocks Are Further Depleted 


Logs are searce at the southern hardwood mills, for the 
forests are wet as a result of recent heavy rains, and cold 
weather prevails, so that woods operations are next to impos- 
sible. Mill output during the week ended Jan. 2 was only 59 
percent of normal. Shipments exceeded the cut by 33 percent. 
Orders were just 2.4 percent below the production. Unfilled 
order files were reduced by 4.5 million feet and stocks by 4.2 
million feet, so that the statistical position remains strong. 

Demand is beginning to revive after the holiday lull. Though 
the mills are far from eager for orders, a good volume is being 
booked. The heavy inquiry now coming in forecasts much 
larger bookings within a short time. Large groups of con- 
Sumers, in fact, will not be in position for a week or so to buy 


hardwood, as production schedules will depend largely on busi- 
ness shows now in progress. Furniture markets have been 
drawing large numbers of the manufacturers, and prepara- 
tions are being made for the automobile shows. Stocks of these 
buyers are light, so they must soon replenish them. 

Building trades demand continues active, there being a good 
movement to the millwork and flooring plants. Oak flooring 
shipments were 17 percent over production during the week, 
but orders have not yet recovered from the holiday lull. 

Prices retain their strength and some advances have been 
made, but the list is becoming stabilized at present levels. 


Fir Cargo Business Shows Gratifying Expansion 


The first week of the new year finds the Douglas fir market 
in a very satisfactory position. In spite of the fact that this is 
normally a dull period for the mills, orders have been coming 
in in good volume and prices are holding firm. The week 
ended Jan. 9 saw a marked increase in the business for Florida 
and export delivery. Australia is inactive at this time but 
Japanese buyers are entering the market, as indicated by the 
placing of several good orders with Canadian mills. Cali- 
fornia and the middle West are quiet and the Atlantic coast 
market shows little change. 

Late estimates place current production at about 70 percent 
of capacity. Many of the mills that closed down for repairs 
over the holidays have not yet resumed operation, and there 
are no reports of night shifts. Orders for the week were 47 
percent and shipments 23 percent in excess of the cut. While 
a survey of 93 identical mills on Jan. 1 shows increases in the 
stocks of six out of seven popular items as compared with 
those on hand Dee. 1, it is likely that the close of this month 
will find the opposite condition prevailing, as shipments are 
consistently running ahead of the cut and there is some indica- 
tion that succeeding weeks will see an intermittent curtailment 
on the part of the larger mills at least. 


Shortleaf Markets Show Strengthening Tendency 


North Carolina pine production during the two weeks ended 
Jan. 2 and 9 amounted to 53 and 46 percent of normal. Dur- 
ing the five weeks ended Jan. 9, shipments exceeded output 
by about five million feet. A good proportion of recent ship- 
ments has gone to Florida, for eastern customers have not yet 
entered the market. The mills are confident of a lively spring 
demand and have put price advances into effect. 

Georgia production of air dried shortleaf has practically 
stopped because of heavy rains that have also drenched stocks 
and prevented shipping. Higher quotations are likely. 

Arkansas soft pine is in good demand by industrials and 
yards, orders from the latter running heavily to finish. In- 
quiry for spring needs is increasing, and prospects are bright. 


Western Pines Tend to Advance; Redwood Is Active 


Production in the Inland Empire is now 63 percent below 
normal, because of the seasonal closedown usual in that region. 
Stocks are rather large, but broken in assortment, and ship- 
ments continue in good volume. Business from industrials is 
better than that from the yards. Retailers are buying lightly 
in the off-season, taking mostly items in finish and siding of 
which they are short. Sash and door plants are showing in- 
terest and preparing to place orders for their spring needs. 
Prices are firm, and there is talk of early advances. 

California pine business has shown activity since the holi- 
days. Retail trade within the State has made a gratifying 
pick-up, there has been an increase in industrial business with 
the east coast and local factories, and foreign sales have also 
improved. A stiffening in quotations is noted. 

Redwood demand from southern California has shown a 
remarkable revival, and total bookings during the week ended 
Jan. 2 were heavy. Stocks of the yards are light, and contin- 
ued good trade is counted on. Exports have also increased. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 102 to 111 
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Frem practically every standpoint, 1925 was a fairly satisfactory 
year for the southern pine industry. A careful analysis of the statis- 
tical record of the industry at the close of the year shows that the 
larger mills booked more orders, made heavier shipments and produced 
a greater volume of lumber than in any other year on record, while the 
cost of producing and distributing their product was reduced 2.4 per- 
cent below 1924. With the exception of the first part of the year, the 
price level has been satisfactory and producers have closed the year 
with a fair profit. 

An explanation of this success is to be found in the great amount of 
building that has taken place in practically all sections of the country 
and in the precision with which the mills have estimated the consump- 
tive needs of the country and adjusted their production thereto. 
According to reports filed with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at the end of the year, the principal southern pine mills 
during the fifty-two weeks ended Dec. 26 produced 3,948,829,054 feet, 
shipped 3,941,692,072 feet and booked orders for 3,930,785,171 feet. 
That they were able to strike such a nearly perfect balance is not only 
remarkable in itself, but is an indication of the sagacious manner in 
which producers followed the market in an effort to secure the most 
efficient distribution of their product. 
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Disturbing elements have been noteworthy for their absence. In this 
respect the year is in marked contrast to 1924, when the November 
elections cast an element of uncertainty into all transactions and 
served to stifle trading until after the balloting day, when consumers 
entered the market with a rush and produced a decidedly unhealthy 
demand. There were, of course, minor fluctuations in demand and 
prices during 1925; but, taking the year as a whole, it was one of 
healthy demand and stable prices. 


Not only was domestic consumption unusually heavy, but export 
trade developed in good volume, reaching totals but slightly under thoge 
of 1923, which was the best year for which the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion has record. Business in the latter field during the first 11 months 
showed a gain of 2.1 percent over the corresponding period of 1924 and 
was less than one-tenth of one percent under the first eleven months of 
1923. The mills have entered the new year with stocks low and order 
files heavy, and the outlook is for a year that will closely rival if not 
surpass 1925 both in volume of business and net profits. 


In order that the reader may easily visualize what has actually. 
transpired in the industry during the last twelve months, a series of 
graphs have been constructed and assembled, showing the weekly 
changes in production, shipments, orders, stocks, unfilled order files and 
prices. In this graph, as in those for other softwoods and also for 
hardwoods, actual production has been shown in relation to normal 
production, as quoted weekly in the statistical reports or barometers 
of the various associations. While most of the associations report on 
the average bookings, shipments and orders per mill, these figures do 
not show the actual volume movement for the industry and in many 
cases do not give an accurate idea of the trend, for the inclusion of 
two or three large mills which did not report for the week or weeks 
preceding often causes a deviation from the apparent trend and makes 
any satisfactory comparison impossible. It was for this reason that the 
plan of showing actual production in relation to normal, and orders 
and shipments in relation to actual production was decided on as the 
more practicable, although not entirely satisfactory. In plotting the 
trend of stocks and unfilled order files, with but one exception, the 
average per mill was taken, since these were the only figures available. 


Since the first line on the southern pine chart represents the relation 
of actual production to normal production, it would perhaps be well to 
consider it first. The scale at the left-hand side of the graph has been 
divided so as to show production above or below normal, which is rep- 
resented by the heavy black line. This is equivalent to saying that 
normal production is 100 percent and that the actual production varies 
on this base; if over 100 percent it is represented by a positive percent 
and below by a negative percent. The first point that strikes the eye 
in looking over the chart is the fact that not once during the year does 
the total output reach a point above normal. As might be expected, 
the cut for the first two weeks of January was at low point, approx- 
imately 29 percent below normal, due to the inactivity of some of the 
mills that had extended the holiday shutdown in order to make much 
needed repairs. From that time it rose in relation to normal until it 
reached 4 percent below the heavy line, a point which was not sur- 
passed during the year. About this time prices began to recede and 
some of the larger mills began to restrict their output, and production 
gradually fell in relation to normal. After the middle of July the 
mills were called on for large quantities of lumber to take care of the 
tremendous demands of the building program, and the resulting upturn 
in prices was followed by an expansion in ‘production, which continued 
until the high point of March 20, 4 percent below normal, was equaled. 
Fall business proved disappointing on account of the inactivity of the 
country yards in the middle West and the seasonal tapering off of 
building activity and, with slight weakening in prices, the mills again 
began to curtail their output. This curtailment was not wholly volan- 
tary, however, as the high prices being paid common labor to harvest 
the bumper cotton crop drew much common labor away for the mills 
and for a time producers were at loss how to meet the demands of 
northern and eastern consumers. About the first of October rains set 
in and for nearly a month at a time some of the mill centers did not see 
an entire day of sunshine. Logging thus became impossible and the 
output was held to a comparatively low point. 


When demand picked up around the first of November and the labor 
shortage situation and leaden skies cleared up, the mills again began 
operating on heavier schedules and production mounted toward the 
normal line. The closing week of the year found it again receding as 
the mills closed down for the holidays. 

In glancing over the lines representing shipments and orders, it will 
be noted that the lag in shipments never exceeds a week. For example, 
when orders mount to a high point one week, shipments almost invaria- 
bly climb the following week. In some instances both reach their peak 
on the same week. This shows in a striking way the promptness with 
which mills have been loading out cars in the last year in response to 
the insistent demand for prompt service. The retailers’ demand for 
prompt service has grown out of their determination to forsake specu- 
lative for hand-to-mouth buying and allow the mills to carry the stocks. 
Indirectly responsible for this policy are the railroads, which have 
been giving such good service that the retailer can let his stocks sink to 
a bare minimum before making replenishments. A few years ago it 
took three weeks for a mill shipment to reach one of the large northerl 
markets; today a car is frequently set rolling the same day the order 
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ffecting 1925 Lumber Market 


reaches the mills and often has arrived at its destination not more 
than ten days later. 

Considering the market from the angle of demand, we find that 
orders, a9 represented by the heavy line, except for two weeks in the 
middle of January, were well below actual production until the first of 
April. This was only natural, as cold weather during the first three 
months of the year had tied up building in the North and East and 
the retail yards preferred to hold off placing orders until weather con- 
ditions improved, knowing that the excellent transportation service 
would enable them to make replenishments quickly enough to meet all 
consuming demands. Thus it was that the first of April found the 
yards with low stocks and about ready to enter the market on a more 
extensive scale. About this time the country yards in the middle 
West became more active and this demand, coupled with that coming 
from the large urban areas, caused bookings to jump above production, 
a position that was held until the first of July, when business tem- 
porarily slowed down during the holiday week. While the rapid rise 
in the order line during the week ended July 10 is partially to be 
accounted for in the low production of the mills around that period, 
there can be little doubt but that business was developing in greater 
volume, as the following week, with production on the upgrade, orders 
mounted to 22 percent above the cut. The building boom was then at 
its height and large quantities of lumber were moving into Florida. 
Production continued to climb steadily during the month until on Aug. 
1 it was on a parity with orders, which had shown no diminution and 
were destined to reach still greater heights. The peak for year was 
reached in the last week, when orders exceeded the cut by 14 percent. 

September saw a marked slump in business. The retail yards in the 
North and East had evidently stocked up well in August and were 
disposed to sit quiet for a while to see what would happen. There was 
less building in prospect and some uncertainty as to what the remainder 
of the year held for construction activity. It was then that the South 
began to replace the North and middle West as the leading consumer. 
The cotton crop in the South had been the heaviest in years and the 
prospective income from this great staple served to encourage building 
in practically all sections, although the greatest activity was noted in 
Texas. The Florida trade, which had become somewhat stifled by the 
rail embargo, began to expand as water transportation was more and 
more relied on. 

The failure of the middle West to take large quantities of lumber 
during the fall was sorely disappointing to the mills, as this section 
had been considered one of the industry’s most promising fall markets. 
Crop prospects throughout the summer had been unusually bright and 
the expectation was that bumper harvests would enable the farmer to 
do considerable construction and repair work that he had deferred 
during the low price era of the last five years. Producers, however, 
had failed to reckon with weather conditions and the law of supply and 
demand. A hot wave the early part of September, following an 
extremely dry period during the preceding month, threatened to parch 
the corn before it became mature and the farmer was anything but 
optimistic over the outlook. It was inevitable, therefore, that he 
should hold off on building. Before the end of September heavy rains 
began to fall and the roads in many farming sections became impassa- 
ble, and thus another obstacle to farm consumption was raised. Despite 
the discouraging outlook for corn in the early fall, the crop proved 
to be a bumper one and prices immediately tobogganed downward. The 
farmer actually became corn poor. In all likelihood he would have 
received more money for his corn if he had had only half a crop. 

The middle of October saw a slight spurt in buying, but demand 
gradually tapered off again until the close of the month. The first week 
of November started out slowly, but by the end of a fortnight trade 
had begun to boom. Retailers had remained out of the market for so 
long that their stocks were barely sufficient to meet consuming needs 
for the rest of the year. The buying movement that took place during 
the next three weeks was spontaneous and reached gratifying propor- 
tions. December, however, saw a marked decline in business. Most of 
the yards had stocked up well the preceding month, and with inventory 
time approaching retailers preferred to hold off buying and enter the 
new year with the lowest possible stocks. 

It is interesting to note the even way in which demand from the 
various consuming interests dovetailed to produce a fairly stable 
market. Early in the year when business was light in the North, trade 
was sustained by building activity in the South, especially in Texas 
and Florida and by an excellent eall in the export field. The railroad 
business was also flourishing at this time. About the first of March, 
when southern demand began to decline on account of the drouth in 
Oklahoma and Texas and the railroads began to withdraw from the 
market, the North took the place of leading consumer. Export buying, 
after having become quiet around May, showed improvement early 
in July. The next month railroad business began to pick up and 
remained fair during the fall, with inquiries on the increase as the year 
closed. Export trading continued brisk throughout the fall, but late 
in the year began to fall off because the mills were unwilling to accept 
business at levels offered by overseas buyers. When northern buyers 
withdrew from the market in the early fall, it was the active southern 
business that filled the breach and kept the market stable. 

_ The line representing the relation of stocks to normal needs little 
interpretation. From the first of the year until the close of October 
the trend has been upward, but since Nov. 1 the movement has been in 


the opposite direction. Figures for December are not available at 
this writing, but in all probability mill reports will show that stocks 
declined during the month and closely approach the volume on hand at 
the beginning of 1925. The unfilled orders line tells its own story. 

The last three lines on the southern pine chart show the trend of 
prices of the three most popular items of southern pine, based on quota- 
tions that prevailed from week to week in the Hattiesburg (Miss.) 
territory. These prices are quoted weekly in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and are plotted according to the week in which they appear in the 
paper, although actually applying to the preceding week. The down- 
ward trend of the market during March, April and May was due to the 
large offerings of the small mills, which reached northern and eastern 
markets in the form of consignment shipments and in such surplus that 
the market was depressed to the low point of the year. As soon as the 
small operators turned to agricultural pursuits, production went down, 
the surplus was wiped out and prices again began to climb, remaining 
at a fairly satisfactory level throughout the rest of the year. It will 
be noted that the price of flooring mounted rapidly during October, 
November and December. An explanation of this rise is to be found 
partly in a seasonal expansion in demand and partly in the scarcity of 
the upper grades, production of which has been running light this year 
on account of the large amount of drouth-killed timber being cut up by 
the mills. 


Course of West Coast Industry During Year 


In spite of the fact that West Coast reports show that both shipments 
and orders ranged well above production, and that domestic consumption 
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was unusually heavy, the last year has not 
been satisfactory for the Douglas fir industry. 
From the beginning of the year the mills have 
been handicapped by the lack of a foreign 
market for their lumber. The financial insta- 
bility of Japan, internal dissension in China 
and depressed conditions in Australia have 
kept export demand well below normal and 
have prevented the mills from disposing of 
any great surplus abroad. Knowledge that at 
any time the industry might awake to find a 
surplus of lumber on hand created a feeling of 
uncertainty and apprehension among producers 
and the market was constantly shot through 
with the fear of overproduction. This lack of 
confidence on the part of producers, coupled 
with conservative buying policy generally 
adopted by buyers the country over, served to 
keep prices weak through a greater part of the 
year and undoubtedly greatly reduced the 
profits that should have been reaped by the in- 
dustry. 

As it was, however, consumption was heavy 
and the mills booked a tremendous volume of 
business. -Mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association during the fifty-two 
weeks ended Dee. 26 booked orders for 5,306,- 
818,132 feet, and shipped 5,314,323,778 feet, 
compared with a cut of 5,148,148,138 feet. 
While figures on the complete movement to the 
Atlantic Coast are not available, it was 
greatly in excess of last year and was one of 
the outstanding features of the market. Rail. 
and cargo shipments to California both ran 
heavy on account of the tremendous building 
activity in that State, and the middle West 
proved a gratifying market throughout the 
spring and summer. Perhaps the greatest dis- 
appointment encountered by producers during 
the year was the failure of the middle western 
business to measure up to their expectations in 
the fall. In common with southern pine manu- 
facturers, they had hoped that heavy harvests 
would bring increased farm consumption of 
lumber, and so their disappointment was espe- 
cially keen when their expectations failed to 
pan out. 

As an outgrowth of the excellent transporta- 
tion service offered by the railroads, the rail 
mills were constantly called on to fill orders 
for badly mixed cars. At one time during the 
year stocks had reached such a low point that 
the mills were unable to load out this type of 
business and consequently they were forced 
to turn down some otherwise nice orders. 

The year also brought out the dangers that 
lurk in shipping lumber before it is sold. 
Although California was consuming an enor- 
mous volume of lumber throughout May, June 
and July, that market was kept flooded with 
transit shipments that completely demoralized 
prices and prevented all producers from mar- 
keting their lumber at a profit. Again in the 
fall, when demand fell off on the Atlantic 
coast, a large quantity of lumber was placed 
in transit to the eastern seaboard and reached 
the principal markets of that area unsold. The 
result was that prices were depressed several 
dollars under the market, and not until the last 
two weeks has the surplus been cleaned up and 
the market restored to its normal position. 


Florida Became New Field for Fir 


Another significant development of the last 
few months of the year was the rapid expan- 
sion in Florida trade. Some of the cargo mills 
had been shipping to the peninsula State since 
the boom there first began, but it was not until 
the rail embargo became effective and south- 
ern pine shipments were curtailed that this 
section promised a desirable market for all 
the cargo mills. Within the last five months 
many cargoes of fir have been laid down in 
Florida and the prospects are that that State 
will become an increasingly important market 
during 1926, 

Production on the Coast, as may be observed 
from the first line in the Douglas fir graphs, 
was well above normal throughout practically 
the entire year, Starting ata point 33% per- 
cent below normal as the year opened, it 
climbed the following week to 15 percent 
above and was maintained at approximately 
this point until the first of February, when 


some of the larger mills began to curtail out- 
put in the hope that better prices would result. 
Their efforts were successful for only a short 
period and production gradually mounted until 
it was over 25 percent above normal on June 
13. From this point it declined to 11 percent 
below on Fourth-of-July week, only to turn up- 
ward as demand increased and continue to 
ascend, finally reaching the year’s high point 
at 37 percent above on Nov. 21. The trend from 
this time to the end of the year was down- 
ward. Dec. 19 saw it sink to nearly 25 percent 
below normal, as the mills closed down for the 
holidays. 


Bookings Kept Ahead of Production 


With the exception of the first two months 
of the year and for a six weeks’ period begin- 
ning Oct. 1, bookings were generally in excess 
of actual production. Demand was slowed 
down during January and February by the 
cold weather that gripped the Atlantic coast 
and the middle West. March, bringing more 
favorable weather, saw business gradually 
opening up. Buying was rather spotted during 
this month and also during April and May. A 
slight easing in prices in March was followed 
by some activity on the Atlantic coast, but the 
arrival of May found buyers holding off, as 
prices were lowered to secure business. In the 
meantime the country yards in the middle 
West and California had begun to enter the 
market. While consumption was heavy in both 
of these markets, prices were weak. Rail mills 
serving middle western territory were accept- 
ing low offers to round out their order files and 
California had been flooded with transit lum- 
ber. 

Around the Fourth of July there was con- 
siderable talk of the mills remaining down for 
a month in order to strengthen the market. 
With most mills, however, the shutdown was 
confined to the holiday and the week end, but 
demand began to expand about this time and 
prices reacted accordingly. The Atlantic coast 
demand now was limited only by shipping 
space, and buying in rail territory was gather- 
ing momentum. California continued a heavy 
consumer, but prices were still unsatisfactory. 
Up to this time export business had been poor 
because of competition from Siberian lumber 
in the Japanese market and internal condi- 
tions in other Oriental countries, but August 
saw a change for the better. Several good 
orders for delivery to the United Kingdom, 
Australia and South America were placed, and 
prices became stronger. Both the rail and in- 
tercoastal movements continued heavy and an 
improvement was noted in the California price 
situation. 

September brought little change in the ex- 
port or California markets, but business began 
to fall off in rail territory and on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Buyers in these sections, having 
stocked up well the previous month and seeing 
a seasonal recession in building, were inclined 
to proceed cautiously and not add to their 
stocks. Consumption on the Atlantic coast 
was maintained at a high level during the rest 
of the year, but the market was demoralized 
by the arrival of unsold consignment ship- 
ments. .The California market also was de- 
pressed in this same manner, and rail business 
registered a steady decline. Business took a 
sudden upturn during November and the first 
part of December, but with the exception of 
export trade, which remained encouraging 
throughout the fall and early winter, the 
movement was comparatively light from then 
on and gradually tapered off as time for tak- 
ing inventories approached. There was very 
little call for car material, ties or bridge plank 
during the year, and the market on these items 
never reached a very firm position. 

Shipments, it will be observed, show very 
little lag behind orders, and in many instances 
the peaks of the two were reached on the same 
week, indicating that there was very little 
delay in loading out the lumber. For a period 
of about nine weeks, beginning Sept. 5, they 
ran above orders, which accounts for the 
downward trend in the order file line at that 
period. When orders again gained the ascend- 
ency on the week ended Nov. 14, the change 
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pos 
was reflected in a marked expansion in un- 
filled orders, which then closely approached 
what might be regarded as a normal figure 
for the year. 

Fluctuations in the average stocks per mill 
reflect the February curtailment in produe- 
tion and the heavy shipments during the 
active months of June, July and August. The 
dip at the close of February is quite marked, 
and a steady decline is evident from the first 
of June until the first of October. 

The trend of fir prices has been indicated 
by plotting the weekly prices of three of the 
most popular items, based on quotations in 
Seattle territory, which appear in each issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The subject of 
prices has been covered in the discussion 
of demand, and interpretation of these graphs 
will be left to the reader. 


Southern Hardwood Downs and Ups 

Southern hardwoods began 1925 with exceed 
ingly good prospects. The large industries had 
expanded their operations following the last 
Presidential election, and their demands for 
hardwoods during the last quarter of 1924 had 
left the mills with well filled order files. Early 
in the year, however, some hesitation began to 
be shown in industrial cireles. And about the 
same time there became operative a new factor, 
the speeding up of rail transportation that en- 
abled all hardwood users to buy closer, and that 
released some stock from ‘‘storage on wheels’’ 
by cutting time of transit. 

In the face of this buying policy, mill stocks 
began to accumulate, and the average per mill 
rose 531,200 feet from December, 1924, to June, 
1925. During the first quarter, some producers 
began to fear overproduction, but they had 
large supplies of logs ahead of them that had 
to be cut to avoid damage. The preceding 
winter had been unusually mild, and the full 
effects now began to be felt. The logs had to be 
cut, demand was dull, so bearish influences 
began to affect prices, and started a decline that 
continued until early in August. Overseas buy- 
ers took advantage of the depression in prices, 
and the foreign movement was heavy about 
mid-year, but it is probable that it was at low 
figures. 

Those of the mills that found it possible, be- 
gan to curtail in April, but most of them had 
to continue on heavy operating schedules. By 
June, a large proportion of the sellers found 
it necessary to meet the situation by price con- 
cessions, and these stimulated business tempo- 
rarily, but in July it dropped off again. More 
mills closed down in July, and toward the end 
of that month there were numerous shutdowns 
that were intended to bring stocks into propor- 
tion to demand, and further shutdowns oe- 
curred in August. An immediate result of the 
lessening of output was a stiffening of prices, 
and by the end of August they had begun the 
upward movement that continued to the end of 
the year. 

Though most of the mills had started up 
again by the middle of September, unexpected 
elements entered the situation during the last 
quarter year. Early in October the producers 
began to suffer from shortage of labor, the 
cotton growers drawing away men to harvest 
the largest crop in years. Then came a period 
of excessive heat, followed by heavy rains. Pro- 
duction was handicapped during November by 
continued labor shortage, many additional men 
being drawn to Florida and the Gulf coast de- 
velopments. The rains that began about the 
middle of November, with slight interruption 
continued during the remainder of the year, 
and kept output far below normal. In May, 
the price weakness had reached logs, and there 
Was a falling off in woods operations. Log sup- 
plies were equal to the demand, but reserves 
were being exhausted. They were at a low 
point when the hardwood market began its 
upward swing in August. 

_ The large consuming industries took on new 
life during the last four months of the year and 
they faced heavier factory schedules with lower 
stocks of hardwood. Furniture manufacturing, 
€specially in the South, showed considerable ex- 
Pansion, the flooring and millwork plants were 


busy on a good demand for their products, and 
the automobile plants were taking iarger 
amounts than at any previous time in the year. 
Their demands restored confidence in the hard- 
wood market—besides, the statistical position 
of the mills had greatly improved. As the 
volume of bookings increased, higher quotations 
were readily accepted by buyers. Price in- 
creases were, however, to large extent offset 
by the higher costs resulting from production 
difficulties. 

Stocks at the mills declined steadily from 
June to December, the average per mill being 
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reduced in this period by 441,000 feet, and to 
augment them was impossible. The buyers saw 
that they could not expect large supplies to enter 
the market, and became more eager to provide 
for advance needs. Production at the end of 
the year was far helow normal, and order files 
were so heavy that it was calculated that the 
mills could not catch up on demand during the 
first quarter of 1926. Kven over the year-end, 
bookings were in surprisingly heavy volume for 
the season. 

The furniture interests probably have been 
the most consistent buyers throughout the year. 
In the second quarter, the building trades began 


to buy heavily of flooring and millwork items, 
and the year’s volume in these items has been 
very satisfactory. Automobile demand was un- 
satisfactory, in the first of the year because of 
curtailed operations, and toward the end be- 
cause most of the enlarged car output was in 
the low-price range and cars in this class had 
turned to steel bodies. In the last quarter, 
implement factories were buying more liberally, 
and the railroads began to be heard from. As 
1926 was entered, prospects for good trade with 
miscellaneous industrial consumers, the furni- 
ture plants and the building trades appeared 
bright. 


Western Pines Indstey Expands 


The largest influence on western pines during 
1925 was the expansion of Inland Empire op- 
erations, the 1925 eut being 274 million feet 
larger than that of 1924, while shipments were 
only 178 million feet greater. The year began 
with a good demand that had been carried over 
from 1924 and that followed the last Presi- 
dential election. Stocks had been much reduced, 
which production was being hindered by weather 
very unfavorable to logging operations. Prices 
were advancing, a new list being issued early in 
January. During the first quarter, industrial 
demand was the sustaining factor, and it great- 
ly reduced stocks of shop, in which there was a 
substantial advance early in April. Around 
the first of the year, retail demand became 
rather dull, yards being doubtful as to pros- 
pects, and their orders ran heavily to mixed 
cars. Low grade items especially were not sell- 
ing well, and the list sagged through the first 
half of the year. On the other hand, there was 
more lumber being offered than the market 
could readily absorb, as seasoning weather dur- 
ing spring was thirty days ahead of schedule. 
Late in April, rush orders began to be received 
from the retailers, but the improvement in busi- 
ness did not affect’ prices favorably until the 
middle of July, and the advance came partly as 
a result of the mills having cut down to one 
shift because of unsatisfactory returns, and of 
a delay in seasoning because of heavy June 
rains. As demand began to show more life, 
No. 3 Pondosa 8-inch boards, which had fallen 
from $22 to $19.50, late in July began a rise 
which brought them to $21.50 at the end of the 
year. The middle West was a good buyer from 
August until fall, city yards taking most of 
the lumber, and Atlantic coast sales also im- 
proved. Industrial demand had _ increased 
enough by April to justify an advance from 
$53.50 to $58.50 on 8/4 No. 1 shop, and there 
was a further increase to $60.50 at the end of 
July. At the end of October there was a short 
lull in the eall for this item, and it fell to $56.50, 
but at the beginning of November it had risen 
to an even higher level, $61.50, which it was 
holding at the year end. Average stocks made 
a considerable increase during 1925, and unfilled 
orders a decrease. But the fact that distrib- 
uters’ stocks generally are low, while crops are 
being held for higher prices in some of the best 
western pine sales territory—indicating post- 
ponement of farm buying until spring and 
heavy stock replenishments early in 1926—in- 
duced such confidence in prospects that the mills 
at the end of 1925 were rejecting low offers 
and were unwilling to book for spring delivery 
at current prices. 


Dismissal Order Filed in Pine Case 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 12.—The end of the anti- 
trust suit brought by the United States against 
the Southern Pine Association in the United 
States district court for the eastern district of 
Missouri at St. Louis was recorded here last 
week, with the filing of the order of dismissal 
by United States District Judge John C. Pol- 
lock, of Kansas, at Kansas City, Kan. The 
order is a routine action, formally putting into 
effect the decision of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice to dismiss the proceedings, as 
reported several weeks ago in a Washington 
news item in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
case was originally brought in St. Louis during 
the Wilson administration, but was transferred 
to the Knasas district on motion of the defend- 
ants. 
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Lumber Achievements in 192. 


Because the achievements of the past are the basis for a reasoned expectation of further accomplishment in 
the future, it is natural that at this season of the year the lumber industry should seek to appraise the progress 
made during the last twelve months, and outline a program of advancement for the year that lies ahead. Inas- 
much as whatever affects the sources of supply ultimately affects the entire industry, it has seemed logical to 
endeavor to ascertain what were the outstanding achievements in the producing end of the business during 1925, 


as well as what are the greatest needs of the industry for 1926 and how those needs may best be met. 


Accord- 


ingly, a number of representative manufacturers situated in the principal producing regions of the country have 


expressed their views on these very important subjects, for publication in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


So far 


as the achievements of the year just ended are concerned, especially in the field of standardization and conserva- 
tion, the splendid codperation of the retail and woodworking interests was most essential to the great progress 


that was made. 


Likewise, the degree of success that will accompany further efforts during the coming year in 


the direction of completion of the standardization program; reforestation, tax reform, the closer utilization 
of forest products ete., necessarily will be contingent upon the whole-hearted codperation of the producing and 
distributing branches of the business, as well as of the wood-using industries. 


The outstanding accomplishment of the lumber industry for 1925, in 
the opinion of R. D. Baker, president Lassen Lumber & Box Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., was the general acceptance by the lumber producing 
groups of the American lumber standards, and the increased facilities 
on the part of the manufacturers’ associations for the proper main- 
tenance of those standards, reflected by increased and more efficient in- 
spection service covering grade- and trade-marking as carried out, par- 
ticularly, by the Southern Pine Association, and an increased acceptance 
by retail and wholesale groups of those established standards. 


Harmony Has Fostered Effective Teamwork 


A valuable point as to one of the intangible but very important bene- 
fits of the standardization movement is made by W. M. Nichols, resident 
manager Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala., who explains his reasons for 
placing the progress made in standardization of lumber sizes and grades 
at the top of the list as follows: ‘‘ Possibly even more important than 
the direct results of the program is the fact that this vast industry 
in all of its branches has awakened to the conception that, in spite of 
its many and devious ramifications, it is possible for all branches to work 
in comparative harmony toward a common goal. This spirit, if fostered 
judiciously and without selfishness on the part of any particular group 
of the industry, holds for us promise of better things to come.’’ 

The adoption of grade-marking by the member mills of the Southern 
Pine Association is rated as the premier accomplishment of the year by 
V. A. Stibolt, assistant general manager Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La., who outlines some of the benefits of this innovation as 
follows: ‘‘This has given assurance to the building public that it will 
get what it is asked to pay for, wherever architects, contractors and retail 
lumber dealers have shown a disposition to adopt the true code of ethics 
by specifying trade-marked lumber. It is further assured to the archi- 
tect who specifies grade-marked lumber that competitive bids will be on 
a bona fide basis, eliminating substitution of cheaper material by the 
contractor in an endeavor to underbid his competitor, which in the past 
he has been able to do, as we all recognize that the architect can not 
possibly be a lumber grader. This system also has protected the uni- 
formity of southern pine grades in all locations by preventing retail 
dealers from picking over their stocks and thus actually making the 
grade from their yards look poorer than contemplated by the Southern 
Pine Association grading rules, all of which has in some localities de- 
stroyed the faith of the public in their ability to get old time southern 
yellow pine grades. 

Arthur Temple, sales manager Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, 
Tex., endorses the opinions already quoted, saying: ‘‘The adoption of 
grade-marking by the Southern Pine Association mills was to my mind the 
most important achievement during the past year. The arguments in 
favor of this practice are too well known to need discussion on my part.’’ 

The adoption of uniform lumber standards, together with grade- and 
trade-marking, is regarded as the supreme accomplishment of the year 
by E. J. Hurst, general sales manager J. J. Newman Lumber Co. and 
Homochitto Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; and E. A. Frost, president 
Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), Shreveport, La. Standardization is 
placed first by M. J. Fox, president Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, 
Mich., while grade-marking is singled out for special commendation by 
W. P. Weber, president Powell Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La., and M. L. 
Fleishel, president Putnam Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Awakened Public Interest in Reforestation 


A great awakening, not only on the part of lumbermen but by the 
entire population of the country, to the importance and favorable con- 
sideration of reforestation, is seen by G. A. Townsend, general sales man- 
ager Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., as the big feature of 
the year. In his opinion there has been a very marked change in senti- 
ment in favor of reforestation during the last year. 

S. M. Jones, vice president Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss., views 
‘‘the realization on the part of a majority of the lumbermen that the 
laws of supply and demand must govern their operations’’ as the chief 
accomplishment of the year just ended. ‘‘As a consequence,’’ he adds, 
‘¢much timber has been saved for future use. In addition the forests 
have been cut over closer, and more lumber per acre has been utilized 
than ever before. When lumbermen as a whole begin to think of how 
much they realize per acre, rather than the average price received per 


thousand feet of lumber, then I think a great conservation of material 
will be the result.’’ 

Because of its bearing upon conservation, the friendly working agree- 
ment reached between the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute and the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association is viewed by John Raine, presi- 
dent Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va., as the outstanding 
accomplishment of 1925. On the subject of conservation Mr. Raine 
says: ‘‘In a wasting industry such as ours the outstanding accomplish- 
ment in any year must be a well recognized advance in conservation and 
the fuller utilization of the product of the tree. Through the stand- 
ardization movement we are learning something of the intrinsic value 
and potential possibilities of the basic commodity that we are dealing 
with. Hence, we feel the urge for the conservation and utilization of 
the full product of our forests. Past or present ‘willful waste’ will 
lead only to ‘woeful want.’ Every sound tree of saw log size should be 
completely converted into usable products. This is possible only through 
the codperation of the consuming public, which must be taught to ap- 
preciate and utilize the ultimate product of the entire log. Controlled 
production coequal with the consuming capacity of the country alone 
will rightly conserve our rapidly disappearing virgin forests and permit 
our rendering the public the service that we have undertaken. These 
desirable conditions can be brought about by a well organized and all 
embracing association of manufacturers codrdinated and codperating for 
conscientious conservation of our forest stand.’’ 


Progress Toward Conservation, Through Standardization 


The culmination of Secretary Hoover’s standardization plans, insofar 
as they relate to the lumber industry, and the success of the grade-mark- 
ing campaign with reference to southern pine, are seen as the outstand- 
ing achievements of the year by F. H. Farwell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex. 

The progress made toward conservation, through standardization, util- 
ization and interest in the forestry problem, is seen by H. C. Hornby, 
president and manager Cloquet Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn., as the great- 
est advance step of 1925. ‘‘The troublesome problem with the lumber 
industry during 1925,’’ says Mr. Hornby, ‘‘was too much lumber and 
too little money, which throws on 1926 the necessity of less lumber and 
more money.’? 

A most important achievement, in the judgment of D. H. Foresman, 
general manager Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss., was the 
reduction in available stocks. ‘‘Statistics,’’ says Mr. Foresman, ‘‘ show 
that of the lumber consumed during the last year, 421,000 cars were fur- 
nished from stocks other than mill shipments, which indicates a reduc- 
tion in available supplies of approximately 10,500,000,000 feet. It is 
very evident that the supply of lumber used by the retail yards has been 
reduced to the minimum, and that from now on we may expect all lum- 
ber used to come direct from the mills.’’ 


Remodeling Campaign of Benefit to Entire Industry 


‘¢Among the things that have happened during the year which have 
been of great benefit, I think the remodeling book which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN got out was of value to the retailers of lumber, and favor- 
ably affected the entire industry.’’ Thus writes H. C. Collins, assistant 
secretary C. C. Collins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

A notable development of the year, as pointed out by R. D. Baker, 
president Lassen Lumber & Box Co., San Francisco, Calif., was ‘‘a gen- 
eral stimulation of the advertising of lumber, reflected through the 
campaigns conducted by regional associations throughout the country.”’ 

‘<The chief accomplishment of the lumber industry for 1925,’’ says 
J. J. Donovan, president Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash., ‘‘was to manufacture somewhat more lumber than the country 
needed, pay good wages to its workmen, and sell manufactured products 
at the mill at less than a fair return on the investment. The average 
price of lumber at the mill should have been about $3 per thousand feet 
more, to warrant present wages and supply prices. The greatest need 
of the industry for 1926 is a clear realization of the above fact, and 
intelligent action thereon. There are encouraging evidences of returl- 
ing sanity.’’ 

The outstanding feature of the lumber industry last year was the 
immense volume of business done and the poor prices received, in the 
opinion of E. L. Kurth, vice-president and general manager Angelina 
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County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., who further says: ‘‘The greatest 
need of the industry is intelligent salesmanship and intelligent distribu- 
tion of the different woods in territories where they will sell to the best 
advantage. Generally speaking, the market in yellow pine for 1925 was 
stable except in some items of low grade stock, which was manufac- 
tured in much larger quantities during 1925 than, in my opinion, will be 
done in 1926. A fuller appreciation by the lumbermen of their timber, 
and realization of the fact that this is their best and practically only 
asset, and thus it should not be sacrificed, is the greatest need of the 
industry.’’ 

From the standpoint of a West coast operator, Ralph H. Burnside, 
president Willapa Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., thinks that the outstand- 
ing accomplishment in the lumber industry in 1925 ‘‘was the produc- 
tion in volume of lumber almost equal to the peak year of 1923, with 
orders and shipments a little over 3 percent higher than the production 
for 1925, and all down at a selling price that, figuring stumpage on 
today’s replacement value, netted a loss to the industry. ’’ 


Clarification of Law Viewed as Great Benefit 


A number of manufacturers directly or by implication refer to the 
Supreme Court decisions that have resulted in a more definite under- 
standing of the activities permissible to lumber and other associations, 
as being among the most important events of the year. ‘‘ Clarification 
of the law with reference to proper functions of lumber producing 
groups’’ should not be omitted in summarizing the outstanding devel- 
opments of the year, according to R. D. Baker, president Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co., San Francisco, Calif. ‘‘In my opinion,’’ says D. H. Fores- 
man, general manager Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss., ‘‘one 
of the outstanding accomplishments in the lumber industry for 1925 is 
the clearing up of a misunderstanding the government and the public 
seem to have had about the industry, and the better spirit of under- 
standing and codperation that has manifested itself as a result of this.’’ 





Greatest Needs For Coming Year 











To study the potential consumption program of lumber, and to reg- 
ulate the productive program in accordance therewith, is the greatest 
need of the lumber industry for the coming year, in the judgment of 
V. A. Stibolt, assistant general manager Natalbany Lumber Co., Ham- 
mond, La., who enlarges upon this idea as follows: ‘‘Certainly it is 
impossible to subscribe to a policy of conservation on one hand, and on 
the other cut up your lumber as fast as possible without any reference 
whatsoever to the ability of the nation to consume it. We all know that 
the lumber in a tree will be conserved with far less degrade than will 
lumber remaining too long in the yard or shed. The study of the con- 
sumption program insofar as lumber is concerned is distinctly feasible 
and certainly very necessary when it is realized that in the last ten years 
there has been an increase in the production of lumber of not to exceed 
say 5 percent, whereas the construction program in the same period has 
increased some 700 percent. This indicates that in the different types 
of construction the use of other materials, such as steel, concrete, brick, 
wallboard ete., has increased about 600 percent in the last ten years, 
and, as we all know, not a single one of these materials can be employed 
without the use of lumber in some form.’’ 

From the Pacific coast comes the opinion, voiced by R. D. Baker, 
president Lassen Lumber & Box Co., San Francisco, Calif., that the 
greatest needs of the industry for 1926 are—first: ‘‘ Realization by each 
individual lumber manufacturer that the economic law of supply and 
demand applies to him personally, and that his business should be gov- 
erned accordingly. In connection with this there should be a deeper 
appreciation of the fact that his competitors are human and approach- 
able on any proposition that may be put up to them for the good of 
the industry as a whole. Second, the need for a national campaign of 
education, to the effect that lumber is plentiful, desirable and cheap as 
a building material. At the present time advertising is largely con- 
fined to individual species, or regions in competition with each other and 
with substitute materials. The time has arrived when all lumber groups 
whether manufacturers or distributers should unite in a campaign in 
favor of all woods as against other materials. In my opinion the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN can be of great value in constantly bringing these 
matters to the attention of its readers, particularly the suggestion con- 
cerning the use of wood against all substitutes. ’’ 


Foremost Need is to Increase Lumber Consumption 


The need for an aggressive and constructive program for increasing 
the consumption of lumber is emphasized by Ernest Dolge, president 
Ernest Dolge (Ine.), Tacoma, Wash., who says: ‘‘It seems to me that 
the greatest need of the lumber industry is a well planned and soundly 
financed publicity campaign. It is well, however, to comprehend at the 
outset that such a venture requires a most profound study of all the 
cireumstances and conditions affecting not only the sales but also the 
production of lumber. Admitting that the balance between supply and 
demand is frequently badly disturbed, to the damage of the supply, I 
am not easily convinced that the remedy lies in the curtailment of pro- 
duction so much as in the progressive and aggressive expansion of sales. 
Curtailment naturally has an instantaneous and perfectly visible effect, 
but, like many other remedies with such lightning results, the duration 


is proportionately short. Intelligent market extension work, on the 
other hand, will cost far less in the aggregate and cannot be so readily 
upset by the mere resumption of production that has been momentarily 
shut off. A truly nation-wide campaign will call for a mass of informa- 
tion which is only imperfectly available at the present time, including 
figures as to relative cost, durability and desirability of lumber as com- 
pared with competitive materials. A further effect is going to be the 
separation of the sheep from the goats in the lumber business, since 
the mills that manufacture good logs into good lumber are going to be 
obliged to protect themselves against those which manufacture inferior 
logs into inferior lumber. I cannot imagine any greater service that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN could perform to the industry than to reiterate 
this crying need until all lumbermen, or at least a large majority of 
them, are sufficiently persuaded to actually participate in the great 
venture.’’ 
Sees Great Need for Accurate Basic Data 


More exact knowledge on the part of lumber operators concerning 
fundamentals relating to their business is considered the greatest need 
of the lumber industry by W. P. Weber, president Powell Lumber Co., 
Lake Charles, La., who says: ‘‘A better knowledge of our costs, based 
on the present value of stumpage, and a better knowledge of the supply 
and demand for lumber, are the greatest needs of the lumber industry. 
In my opinion the best way to accomplish this is to study more care- 
fully the information that is available as to stocks on hand, the coming 
need of the consuming lumber trade, the conditions of the country in 
general, and more attention to the matter of manufacturing more lumber 
than there is demand for.’’ 

The view above expressed is seconded by F. H. Farwell, vice president 
and general manager Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex., who 
says: ‘‘A good many years ago R. A. Long, in a paper read before the 
Southern Pine Association made this observation: ‘Knowledge is an 
asset, the result of which is profit.’ Even if nothing else he had said or 
done should be remembered this cryptic phrase of Mr. Long’s will stay 
with us. Standardization needs further strengthening, but far and be- 
yond that throughout the coming years, there is dire need of a better 
knowledge of our business and the value of stumpage. When these facts 
sink into our minds there will be less indiscriminate manufacture and 
correspondingly better returns. From the southern standpoint, the com- 
ing year should determine once for all whether there is competition with 
western woods or just an ordinary knock-down and drag-out battle.’’ 

A very important matter for lumber manufacturers to consider is the 
need for ‘‘real salesmanship,’’ as suggested by D. H. Foresman, gen- 
eral manager Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss., who continues: 
‘¢This could be accomplished by more careful effort at the mills to elim- 
inate the unscrupulous salesman, whether he be wholesaler or commis- 
sion man. One class cares little about the price at which lumber is sold, 
as long as he makes his profit; the other is working only for his compen- 
sation and is merely acting as a buyer for the yards rather than as q 
salesman for the mill he represents. In my opinion efficient salesman- 
ship is a paramount matter. The best service the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
can render the industry is by continuing to put forth ideas such as you 
have been doing in the past, a particular instance of which was your 
campaign to promote remodeling and ‘‘Old Homes Made New.’’ This 
idea which you have been fostering no doubt has resulted in a large num- 
ber of old houses being made over, and thereby consuming lumber that 
otherwise would not have been used. We commend this program and 
believe it could be carried still further with greater success. A further 
suggestion would be that you institute a salesmanship department, ad- 
voeating better salesmanship, with articles by efficient salesmen which 
would be of interest to your readers. The outlook for 1926 is as good 
as we have observed for some years, and if we all sit steady in the boat 
and avoid excitement at times when conservatism is most needed, we be- 
lieve the ultimate results will be equal to if not better than those of last 
year.’’ 

Production Should be Made to Meet the Demand 


E. G. Griggs, president St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
says: ‘‘From its experience in 1925, the lumber industry, particularly 
on the West Coast, has come to a realization of the fact that increased 
production and a big demand do not necessarily mean profits. I believe 
that one of the greatest needs of the industry is codperation and a reali- 
zation that production should be made to meet the demand. 

Mentioning heavy production and low prices as the outstanding 
features of 1925, Willis J. Walker, vice president Red River Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., says: ‘‘ Apparently the greatest need of 
the industry is for improvement in coéperative marketing of our 
stock so as to serve our customers to the best advantage with the least 
unnecessary expense.’’ 

That production should be kept within the bounds of consumption, 
is the great lesson taught by the year just closed, in the opinion of 
Carl L. White, president Breece-White Manufacturing Co., Arkansas 
City, Ark., who says: ‘‘During 1925 our forests were being depleted 
with practically no profit to the lumber manufacturers. A great many 
mills were running not only a few hours overtime, but some of them 
day and night, trying to cut every foot of lumber possible. There 
was probably more lumber used during 1925 than in any other year 
in the history of the industry, yet prices in most instances were below 
cost of production. This unquestionably is a regrettable fact, and 
the only way it can be overcome is by confining our production to the 
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demand, and this can be done only by closer codperation. I believe 
that by bringing to the attention of the lumber industry the benefits 
to be derived from closer coéperation and holding production down 
to the demand, the lumber industry would be rendering greatest pos- 
sible service. Some day the industry will be properly organized and 
stabilized, but I fear that time will not come until many of us have 
cut out our timber holdings.’’ 

The greatest need of the industry for 1926 is for operators indi- 
vidually to scale their production down or up to fit the general situa- 
tion, in the view of Ralph H. Burnside, president Willapa Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., who continues: ‘‘As this is something which can not 
legally be accomplished by agreement, it would seem that the oper- 
ators as individuals should recognize the necessities of the situation 
and act voluntarily, regardless of what their neighbors do. I do not 
know of any better service that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN could 
render the industry during the current year than to drive this home 
to the sawmill operators of the country.’’ 


Lumber Industry Must Refine Its Manufacture 
Like a number of others contributing to this symposium, W. M. 
Nichols, resident manager Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala., considers 


proper merchandising policies and methods to be the greatest need 
?) 


of the industry for 1926. ‘‘TI say this,’’ says Mr. Nichols, ‘‘ because 








A southern pine manufacturer who prefers that his name should not 
be mentioned, says: ‘‘The greatest need of the industry is a more 
satisfactory outlet for common lumber. It is a sad commentary on 
the industry that almost half the output is continuously marketed 
below the actual cost of production, even during a time when the 
demand was never more satisfactory. We would be glad to see the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN use its good offices to discourage further ex- 
pansion on the Pacific coast until such time as the production out 
there can be sold at a fair profit.’’ 


Must Educate Public to Use of Odd and Short Lengths 


Education of the public in the use of odd and short lengths is 
considered by 8S. M. Jones, vice president Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, 
Minn., to be one of the greatest if not the greatest need of the in- 
dustry. ‘‘Wholesalers and retailers can do a great deal of good in 
this direction,’’?’ says Mr. Jones. ‘‘This makes clear another need 
of the industry, and that is a closer relationship between the whole- 
salers and retailers on one hand and the mills on the other. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can help a great deal by preaching the golden 
rule and the doctrine of conservation. If the public could be made 


to realize that by the general use of odd and short lengths they were 
helping to conserve the forests I am sure that they would cooperate 
with the mill men. 


The purchase of lumber in odd and short lengths 





From Washington comes the report that the Senate 
finance committee, having charge of the new revenue 
bill, will report its measure to the Senate early next 
week. As the bill came from the House it retained 
the capital stock tax provision, but the Senate commit- 
tee has eliminated this feature, substituting therefor 
an increased flat tax on corporation earnings. 

As the Senate bill now stands, and as it probably 
will be reported from committee, the tax on corporate 
earnings, which under the present law is 12!4 percent, 
will be increased to 13 percent for taxes payable in 
1926 and to 134 percent for taxes paid thereafter. 


No Need of Stock Tax Substitute 





Lumbermen generally have favored the elimination of 
the tax on capital stock, principally because it involves 
an additional return, but partly because it is believed 
that the removal of that tax should be a part of the 
tax reduction program. 

Among those who have given this matter much study 
is Fred C. Knapp, manager of the Peninsula Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore. Mr. Knapp is of the opinion that 
not only the stock tax but the increased earnings tax 
can be and should be eliminated. In a letter express- 
ing his views in the matter addressed to W. C. Hawley, 
representative from Washington, Mr. Knapp says: 





There is an idea in my mind relative to 
this matter which I would greatly appreciate 
your taking into consideration when the 
bill goes to conference and it is this: Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the increase 
in general business throughout the United 
States in 1925 as compared with 1924 will 
be sufficient to warrant you in assuming that 
the tax returns will take care of this $90,- 
000,000 without any increase in the regular 
tax rate? 

During the last several months I have 
traveled approximately 15,000 miles through 
different parts of the United States, my 
trips taking me from Oregon to Florida and 


from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. On these trips I have made it my 
business to inquire as to general business 
conditions. My inquiries have not been 
confined to any one locality or to any one 
line of business. A synopsis of these in- 
quiries proves to me that the business of 
the country during 1925 was at least 20 
percent greater than the business of the 
country during 1924, and my inquiries have 
also proved to me that this estimated 20 
percent or more increase in business was 
done with very little and in many instances 
no increase in overhead expense. For ex- 
ample, a corporation doing business of say 


$2,000,000 during 1924 was able to do a 
business of $2,500,000 in 1925 without in 
any way increasing general items such as 
salaries paid to executives, wages paid to 
foremen etc. 

With this in mind I am fully convinced 
that the 1925 tax returns to the Govern- 
ment from corporations will be far greater 
than the 1924 returns and that this differ- 
ence will be sufficient to take care of the 
$90,000,000 of revenue heretofore received 
through the application of the capital stock 
tax without the necessity of in any way 
disturbing the rate of 124, percent, men- 
tioned in the House revenue bill. 


Inasmuch as the Senate bill will be reported out of 
committee early next week and will then be before the 
entire Senate, it is important that lumbermen make 
their wishes known to their Senators and representa- 
tives at the earliest possible moment. In the normal 
course the bill after being acted on by the Senate will 





go to a conference committee, and as the President 
and Congress are known to favor early passage of a 
revenue law, it is to be expected that final action will 
be taken soon. Lumbermen are therefore urged to 
communicate with their representatives in House and 
Senate without delay. 








the lumber industry, and yellow pine in particular, must refine its 
manufacture to the highest plane possible in order to secure adequate 
returns, as profits are inadequate and nothing short of a country-wide 
calamity can reduce operating costs. The ability of the mills, there- 
fore, to make reasonable profits is dependent upon their ability to 
efficiently merchandise lumber of refined manufacture. If I might 
be so bold as to suggest it I would like to see the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN continue and if possible increase its efforts in spreading 
the gospel of the proper merchandising of good lumber. This subject 
has many angles, commencing with the millman’s ideas of value and 
going on down through the retailer and his selling methods and wind- 
ing up with the consumer or home builder, as to his degree of satis- 
faction with his building, and his knowledge of the materials that 
have gone into the construction of it.’’ 


Nothing is more essential to the welfare of the lumber industry in 
1926 than stabilized production, and a price level that will permit of 
reasonable returns on the cash invested, in the opinion of William 
H. Schuette, secretary and treasurer of the William Schuette Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who adds the comment: ‘‘This is not easy of accom- 
plishment, but keeping everlastingly at it brings success.’’ In the 
same connection Mr. Schuette expresses the opinion that the out- 
standing accomplishment of the lumber industry in 1925 was ‘‘the 
avoidance of greater demoralization, in the face of numerous and 
trying difficulties.’’ 





generally, in my judgment would conserve more standing timber than 
could be grown in a generation.’’ 

E. A. Frost, president Frost Lumber Industries (Ine.), Shreveport, 
La., says: ‘‘As everyone knows, the manufacturers made more lumber 
in 1925 than the country could consume. That naturally leads to the 
conclusion that the greatest need of the industry is a ‘balanced lum- 
ber ration.’ ’’ 

‘*From my viewpoint,’’ writes M. L. Fleishel, president and treas- 
urer Putnam Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla., ‘‘the greatest need of 
the industry at this time is a closer codperation among manufacturers, 
and a better understanding of the local problems as between the dif- 
ferent territories.’’ 

Tersely expressing his opinion of the greatest need of the industry 
in 1926 and how it can best be met, M. J. Fox, president Von Platen- 
Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., says: ‘‘I would say, less feet work, 
and more head work. I would be glad to see the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN assist the industry in getting itself on the same high 
plane as coal and iron mining, iron and steel manufacture, paper 
making, automobiles, banking, and last but not least, as the barber 
business. I have always claimed that the barber business is the best 
managed in the world. First, barbers charge the same high price to 
all; second, their terms are strictly cash; third, there is no trade dis 
count; fourth, you usually pay a little bonus for getting service} 
fifth, when the barbers’ business was nearly ruined by the safety 
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razor they induced the women, old and young, to have their hair 
bobbed, and thereby expanded their business from one to five hundred 
percent. This is a good lesson to the industry in trade expansion.’’ 


Assurance of Continued Supply as Needed 

The greatest need of the industry, as seen by John Raine, president 
and general manager, Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va., 
is that of guaranteeing to the public a continuous supply of forest 
products as, and only as, needed. He further says: ‘‘This can be met 
by fuller knowledge of the consuming needs of the country, followed 
py controlled production practically coequal with such needs.’’ 

“<¢Tf with its immense influence the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ¢an in- 
terest itself in the taxation problem, and bring home to those States 
that still have a stand of timber, not only privately owned but owned 
by the State itself and by the Federal Government, the need for 
reform of existing taxation laws, I think you will have a task that will 
result in great benefits not only to the lumber industry but to the 
country at large,’’ writes E. G. Griggs, president St. Paul and Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Conservation an Outstanding Need 

D. H. Foresman, general manager Sumter Lumber Co., Electric 
Mills, Miss., says: ‘‘Conservation, in all its ramifications, is badly 
needed, not only with respect to reforestation but also in the utiliza- 
tion of manufactured lumber with least possible waste. Assistance 
of conservation can be made a practical program at the mills, and an 
enormous saving and profit will be obtained by close and careful 
application with this end in view.’’ 

More effort on the part of lumbermen of the country to bring about 
the greatest degree of conservation and waste utilization, is the great 
need for 1926, in the view of G. A. Townsend, general sales manager 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., who further says: ‘‘ There 
are many opportunities for development during the coming year along 
these lines, both in the manufacturing and the sales ends of the in- 
dustry. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ean be of distinet service to the 
industry by continuing to carry on an aggressive campaign in favor 
of conservation, pointing out the practical uses of short-length lumber 
as an economical proposition to both consumer and producer, and by 
further spreading the gospel of reforestation, thereby creating and 
maintaining universal favorable sentiment in favor of these impor- 
tant factors in our industry.’’ 


Other Advance Steps for 1926 Suggested 


In connection with their expressions with regard to the outstanding 
achievements of 1925, and the principal needs of the industry for 1926, 
a number of manufacturers have very kindly offered suggestions as to 
what the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN might do to aid in the advaneement 
of the industry. Some of these suggestions have been incorporated 
with the discussions of the subjects to which they directly relate, while 
others are printed separately below. Needless to say, suggestions of 
the constructive sort here represented are always weleomed, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will, during the year now begun, leave no stone 
unturned in the effort to bring to realization the various advance steps 
that have been set forth as goals for the industry. 

The following suggestions are offered by John Raine, president 
Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va.: ‘‘Give greater publicity 
in word and picture concerning the beauty, utility and value of wood 
for every purpose. Many of your splendid features should be broad- 
cast by radio, press and popular magazines to a public anxious to know 
the truth about wood, but kept in ignorance by our lack of enterprise 
in advertising. Print up-to-the-minute, authentic statistics on produc- 
tion, orders, shipments and values of grades and species of woods. 
Make these very prominent at the front of the magazine, and not in 
the ‘left-overs’ at the rear. Somehow make them conspicuous, and 
call attention to them until the manufacturers get the habit of con- 
tinually following this reliable source of information.’’ 

V. A. Stibolt, assistant general manager Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La.: ‘‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ean be of still greater 
service to the industry in the coming year by carefully analyzing con- 
sumption programs of lumber; by investigating the various outlets 
available for the consumption of lumber; and by posting bona fide 
statistics from month to month in comparison with previous years, thus 
enabling the lumber manufacturer to regulate his program intelli- 
gently.’ 

“*T hope the greatest lumber journal in the world will continue to 
give full publicity to all matters pertaining to the lumber industry, and 
stress the value of wood as a building material,’’ says W. P. Weber, 
president Powell Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La. 

Kk. A. Frost, president Frost Lumber Industries (Ine.), Shreveport, 
La., says: ‘‘I hope the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will continue to advo- 
cate and stress reforestation and conservation of the timber supply of 
the United States.’’ 








Big Chicago Store Will Sell Complete Homes Over the Counter 


Great interest has been aroused in lumber, 
real estate and home building cireles by the an- 
nouncement made this week by D. F. Kelly, 
president and general manager of The Fair, 
one of the largest department stores in Chicago, 
that on Feb. 1 that institution will add a real 
estate and home selling department, organized 
along department store lines, and prepared 
to sell homes, not only completely built but 
completely furnished if desired, over the coun- 
ter the same as it sells clothing or any other 
of the thousands of commodities handled. The 
only essential difference is that, because of the 
nature of the commodity involved, actual deliv- 
ery of course can not be made within the walls 
of the store, but in every other respect the 
analogy is complete. 

A man can walk into the store, be directed by 
the courteous elevator starter to take the car 
to the sixth floor, where the new department 
will be situated, and there select from plan 
books, photographs, models and displays of com 
pletely equipped and furnished homes, a house 
of the style and cost that appeals to him and 
fits his purse, leave an order for it, and walk 
out of the store a potential home owner, with 
full realization of his ambition only a few weeks 
off. This will be made possible by an arrange- 
ment whereby the George F. Nixon Co., one 
of the large real estate sub-dividers of the city, 
becomes related to The Fair organization to the 
extent of taking full charge of the actual real 
estate selling and home building details. Never- 
theless, it remains strictly a proposition inaugu- 
rated and promoted by The Fair as an integral 
part of its merchandising service. 

In an interview given to a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week Mr. Kelly 
said that the new departure is a logical develop- 
ment of the long-established policy of The Fair 
to sell everything pertaining to the equipping 
and furnishing of a home. ‘‘Therefore,’’ said 
he, ‘it is only natural that we should go a 


step farther and sell the home itself. The new 
plan is in line with our wish to serve the public 
to the fullest extent possible; particularly to 
encourage home ownership and the establish- 
ment of new homes, not only that we may sell 
the furnishings therefor, but because home own- 
ership is the most stabilizing influence that ex- 
ists in our national life. When the new depart- 
ment is in full working order, after Feb. 1, a 
customer can come into our store, specify the 
kind of home he wants, and we will supply the 
lot, build the house, equip and furnish it com- 
plete, and turn it over to him all ready for habi- 
tation.’’ 

The new department will be manned by a 
large staff drawn from the personnel of the 
Nixon company. Bus service will be inaugurated 
between the store and the extensive real estate 
holdings of that concern, to transport customers 
to the different sub-divisions where every aid 
will be extended them in the selection of suit- 
able lots. The tracts on which the houses sold 
by the store will be built comprise several thou- 
sand acres served by the North Shore electric 
line, situated in the Westchester, Niles Center 
und Skokie Valley regions. 

In a statement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Kk. O. Syman, of the Nixon company, said that 
there will be no limitation as to the kind or 
size of house that a customer can buy. If he 
wants a frame bungalow costing $5,000 he can 
have it; and if he wishes to build a mansion 
costing $100,000 his wishes likewise will be 
gratified. If desired, the Nixon company will 
assume the actual building of the homes; or if 
the customer prefers he can select his own con- 
tractor. It is the policy of the Nixon company 
to purchase from local dealers the materials 
used in erecting houses over which it has super- 
vision. The concern however is primarily a 
real estate organization, and engages in actual 
building only to a limited degree, and that not 
of a speculative character. The proposition to 
be offered home purchasers provides for pay- 


ment on an instalment plan, the details of which 
are to be announced later. 





Buys New Mexico Timber Tract 


ALAMOGORDO, N. M., Jan, 11—One of the 
largest standing timber transactions ever con- 
summated in southeastern New Mexico was the 
recent sale of 50,000 acres of yellow pine, Doug- 
las fir, white fir, balsam, Mexican white pine 
and Englemann spruce, to J. H. Hines, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and associates, composing the 
Hines Lumber Co. This tract of timber is situ- 
ated in the Mescalero Indian reservation and 
all the cutting will be done under the supervi- 
sion of the Indian service. No trees under six- 
teen inches in diameter at breast height are to 
be touched. It is estimated by representatives 
of the purchasers who made a complete survey 
of the timber tract that it contains not less than 
400,000,000 feet of commercial lumber. The 
sale was made on bids, the offer of the Hines 
interests being as follows: Yellow pine and 
Douglas fir, $4 a thousand feet; Mexican white 
pine and Englemann spruce, $3; white fir and 
halsam, $2. The timber runs about 80 percent 
yellow pine, it is stated. 

Besides the purchase of this timber tract, 
Mr. Hines and associates are negotiating for 
the timber holdings of the Clouderoft Lumber 
& Land Co., also situated in the Mesealero In- 
dian reservation. The purchasers will operate 
here under the name of the Sacramento Tie Co., 
with V. S. Heatherly as general manager, it is 
stated. The Southwest Lumber Co., of Alamo 
gordo, also will handle much of the best timber. 

The Hines Lumber Co. has a contract with 
the Southern Pacific Co. for supplying it with 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of cross ties a 
year. The company plans to construct a large 
tie manufacturing plant in the heart of the 
50,000-acre tract. Later on it will build a box 
factory at Alamogordo, or some other point in 
the section, it is stated. 
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Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 





SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 
——Sales = 
V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. 
I SE Ses oaransecksosawepie’ 12 47,000 5 
Oy SD. cas ccnvnsdoeee¥ wes eee 45 204,000 6 
DE, Or shi eu sie.4 4 50 e Se ae eee 31 184,000 4 
S. g. flooring- 
4” No. 2 and better........ 22 105,000 5 
MOS. Saccsc enero saasee 12 59,000 5 
6” No. 2 and better........ 14 57,000 5 
PS IB arcane esis 2 aiaad end wis 14 48,000 6 
Stepping— 
No. 3 and better.......:... 6 9,000 4 
Finish— 
es GPa er pe uietamn ae mor 15 49,000 9 
Casing and base...... 0...» 10 29,000 6 
Ceiling, %x4”— 
No. Z and better ........0.60 58 223,000 7 
LS ee ee ee 17 74,000 7 


9.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Dec. 28 to Jan. 2, inclusive: 


Prices 


High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”— 
$47.00 $42.00 $ 5.00 No. 2 and better...... 
44.00 39.00 5.00 1 Ete er a 
32.00 26.00 6.00 ; Common No. 1 81S— 

BENS. soralewinns apie gienieeia 
30.00 25.00 5.00 SC ee Pe 
24.00 20.50 3.50 Dimension— 
38.00 34.00 4.00 1 oa |S Gall re 
31.00 27.00 4.00 ol Gaareateersies sae 
68.00 68.00 5.00 Oe. Starcaiiky-cleavacs 

Ox6 & BY, 2ee08" 0.60 c0 cc 
57.00 43.00 14.00 BO=BE s.cvrews 
63.00 37.50 5.50 —_ 

ee err ner eres 
29.50 26.00 3.50 ED cists teate.tys Sb a-oreelee ie 
23.00 18.00 5.00 PICMIOEE ac nieisassicwies 


Prices ————— 








No Feet No. High Low Spread 
siete 49 352,000 6 $37.00 $32.50 $ 4.50 
anes 51 376,000 10 31.00 25.00 6.00 
stecosieve 38 312,000 10 18.50 13.50 5.00 
earl 18 95,000 6 21.00 15.50 5.50 
ee 75 402,000 6 16.50 13.50 3.00 
ere 70 239,000 8 20.50 15.50 5.00 
james 46 185,000 9 21.50 16.50 5.00 
ee 30 68,000 7 19.50 16.50 3.00 
ee 21 70,000 8 24.00 17.50 6.50 
Ghee 4 16,000 4 24.50 19.00 5.50 
Seiecta 13 407,000 5 4.50 3.25 1.25 
parece 2 15,000 2 6.25 6.10 15 
daveb 5 105,000 3 4.10 3.55 55 









National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—The following softwood statistics were compiled by the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 





Production, Shipments, Orders, 
For the week ended Jan. 2— 1925 1925 1925 
rs sree ORR NRONN 5.5 opr od sue ewis ues ese sewenese we 45,836,539 48,560,932 47,879,076 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......cccccssscscees 45,124,659 69,014,991 70,678,270 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...............+: 11,676,000 19,894,000 23,274,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn.... 11,106,000 15,743,000 13,267,000 
Catitormia BeadwOod ASSOCIRUON <<... cece cccvecceesseessces 4,617,000 5,344,000 9,466,000 
North CAPOUNS Fine ASBOCIGTIONs «6 6.ccocc0sc0ccecedoesscecs 2,541,154 5,101,591 4,622,747 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ ‘Assn phe 2,187,000 1,139,000 696,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...............- 5,997,200 5,742,100 3,330,000 
I NOOR s 55 ina 6s '5 6505S ALES SANs bees KS 129,085,552 170,539,614 173,213,093 
Fifty-three weeks, Dec. 28, 1924, to Jan. 2, 1926— 
ERR ONST PAS PRIOR so oh oo op sie 0 5 0 5 0h eo cio'ws cick we S09 4 3,994,665,593 3,990,253,004  3,978,664,247 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.........cc.eseeeeees 5,193,272,797 5,383,338,769  5,377,496,402 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........esee0+ 1,837,998,000 1,673,900,000 1,655,735,000 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn..... 
California Redwood Association............sssee-. 
North Carolina Pine Association.........sccccceces 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 


Totals, 


ty -tnree> WOKE S 6x65 sase0ssnereweee 


eeeeeees 


1,479,267,000  1,280,9 1,006,758,000 


BS caaavers 391,455,000 369,547, +4 376,769,000 
ves wiaw'se 469,621,339 447,512, 381,979,097 

178,226,000 129, 830, 000 108,105,000 
oosccece 483,613,100 474,572,800 436,714,000 





14,028,118,829 13,749,857,090 13,322,220,746 


On account of the year not dividing into an even number of weeks, a fifty-third week has been 
inserted; consequently there are no corresponding figures for 1924 





Bureau of Census Delivered Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 
of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet 
for shingles, as the average paid Dec. 1, 1925, by contractors for building materials delivered 
on the job, these being selected from the complete list: 


No. 1 Dimension, 
$1S1E, 2x4—16’ 


Southern Douglas 


ine fir 
PEON. £6.55:906600 0096S seeeeee 55.00 $55.00 
PUMOMNOMUAD, 55 5.5550 6s wea ed assess Beee'e 50.00 
PEND scines nunca esod caehneeee [0 <aeses 
DREN: 666.55 s5Kbeenstaueaenee ae 86 beaes 
ns SS ee 
MNT sie 5 oink ssn tas sbioudanae neon 20 8=—Sswiw, 5. 
ED aso cick: oe ae ace ace See 46.00 eevee 
Et ee renee 00 8 8=—Ssf wie 
ides Shp Sas oo osS0ehweans etal 50.00 50.00 
CN ere 45.00 ‘nies 
REPRE 5:65 Kis dstece ns cmsw ease 2000 © «*ain's 
PED! icon cbs kGNS Ree Rab ewe 43.00 43.00 
oS a ern 54.00 54.00 
PED Croc kctussbadeseawianeasaae 53.00 53.00 
CU ee ener ears kee 48.00 
San ae iecaieosesed ace eane _————————_—e 
SUE nioaensus bokeh ek seco ceed 42.00 42.00 
Portland OPO). berber eiseadas oes oaee ‘ 21.00 
UENAD. -4abossans Sese0cbaseene aes Ses ae 20.00 


Common Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
Boards 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 
Southern Douglas 

1x6” pine fi Red 
oO. “eg. Wo. 2 vig. cedar Cypress 
$40.00 hl ae 2S ee 
50.00 T1500 2 w wes 6.80 $28.00 
0.00 | O_o 10.40 26.00 
56.00 SS ae 6.00 8.00 
60.00 T0000 kw wine 5.75 6.50 
45.00 (5) ee Soe = Seis 
42.00 J eo 5.40 ° 
50.00 | ree Be acute 
65.00 100.00 $90.00 6.00 6.00 
40.00 i eee eee 
38.00 i i ie 
38.00 90.00 90.00 i ie ore 
47.00 82.00 94.00 a 
51.00 114.00 2) *, | a 
AS00 8 = .eess 80.00 Sze 
47.00 T1000 kes 6.50 6.50 
39.00 80.00 52.00 5.50 7.53 
0, ee 54.00 | iirc 
200 20 wba 56.00 Bee. s64n5 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 11.—The following is a 
summary, for comparative purposes, of figures 
as to the hardwood and hemlock movement sup- 
plied to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twen- 
ty-five firms that ordinarily ship about one-third 
of the total monthly shipments reported to the 
association by all members, and shows averages 
for November, December and 1925, and weekly 
figures for January, 1926: 


Hemlock 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
November ... .. 3,032,000 2,278,000 1,798,000 
er re 3,720,000 1,886,000 2,260,000 
OED GhasGibseoces 3,385,000 2,475,000 2,065,000 
Jan. 2, 1926..... 19 2;493, 000 1,836,000 1,261,000 
Hardwood 
Weekly average— 
November ... .. 1,358,000 4,071,000 3,610,000 
December .... .. MY 414 +44 3,835,000 4,043,000 
See 3,560,000 3,400,000 
Jan. 2, 1926..... 19 3789, O00 2,931,000 1,606,000 





California Redwood Data 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 9.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the report 
of the California Redwood Association for the 
week ended Jan. 2: 





Redwood White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

mills Feet Production Feet 
Production .... 15 4,617,000 ee 743,000 
Shipments ..... 15 5,344,000 115.7 1,303,000 

Orders— 
Received ....15 9,466,000 205 1,739,000 
On hand... 14 29,039,000 ss 5,895,000 
Redwood Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ...... 1,939,000 2,553,000 
Southern California* ...... 1,635,000 3,290,000 
oa ee res 16,0 ,000 
Re ee eee 1,634,000 1,815,000 
CR oacka oxen sGewaseouac 120,000 1,800,000 
POIOAE cS ca saavavinnases 5,344,000 9,466,000 


*North and south of the line running from Ba- 
kersfield to San Luis Obispo. 

yArizona, Washington, Oregon and Nevada. 

TAll other States and Canada. 











National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended Jan. 
2, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


During During 53 
Week Ended Weeksof 
Jan. 2, 1926 1925 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Associations— mills ments ders ments ders 


Southern Pine ...... 121 106 104 100 


WeSE CORBET «6.6.6.6 6600 103 153 104 104 
Western Pine ....... 35 170 199 91 90 
Calf, Pimcs® ....66¢ 28 142 119 87 68 
Calif. Redwood ..... 15 116 205 94 #96 
N. Carolina Pine.... 338 201 182 95 81 
N. Hem. & Hdwd.... 13 52 32 73 ~=«661 
Northern Pine ...... 9 96 56 98 

Southern Cypress .... ... .-. §108 §119 
All softwoods...... 3524 1382 134 98 95 
During During 28 
Week Ended Weeks of 

se oe] 2 1925 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd. 168 169 


Institute 104; 139 105 118 125 
128 96 125 132 
All hardwoods and 


softwoods 132 1381 99 96 


*Represents 74 percent of cut in region. 

*Units of production. 

tLast week there were reports on this page from 
346 mills and 89 units of production. 

§During 23 weeks ended Jan. 2 


Hdwd. Mfrs. 





All hardwoods 


eeeeee 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 9.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Jan. 2, from 
thirty-five member mills: 

Percentages of 


Shi 
Production— Carst Feet Cut ments 
Normal Tae: are Se evans sede 
BOCGEL ones vas REO cwee 8 -veene 
Shipments ... 736 19, 136, 000 170.88  ...+- 
Local deliveries .. ECO 898k wee 
Total shipments. 19,894,000 
Orders— 
Canceled ... 8 ZOB;C00 cscs =e owes 
Booked (car- 
load) .... 866 22,516,000 199.33 116.99 
TS eee "5 8000 ee es 
Total or- 
ders .. eye ie 
On hand.... 3, 012 78 So A ——— ar 


*Car baste is 26,000 feet. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-four identical 
mills were 131.98 percent of those of previous 
week, showing an increase of 5,330,000 feet. 


Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 11.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Jan. 2, one hundred twenty-one and 
one-third units reporting, is as follows: 
Percent of 


Normal Actual  Ship- 
output output ments 











Production *— Feet 
Normal( iden- 
tical units) 21,573,000 iat 
Actual 12,670,073 59 


133.1 


Shipments .... 16,870,146 78 
Orders— 
OW pis 60a 12,372,121 57 97.60 73.30 
On hand end 
week -117,765,889 


Lumber tobvlented at the mills and ‘ane in con- 
struction work included in total orders and ship- 
ments. 


*Based on mill log scale. 
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Stock Report of Coast Mills 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—The Dec. 1 report of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is 


as follows: ? 
Stock report 


101 mills 100 mills 

Jan. 1 Dec. 1 

Flooring, v.g., No. 2, 1x4”.... 7,076,000 6,116,000 
Flooring, s.g., No. 2&btr., 1x4” 4,731,000 4,492,000 
pr. siding (106), No.2&btr.,1x6” 3,641,000 3,453,000 
Ceiling, No. 2&btr., 54x4”..... 5,014,000 4,279,000 
No. 1 81S or shiplap, 1x8”....19,401,000 18,926,000 
No. 1 S1S1E & rough, 2x4”...39,663,000 ‘36,282,000 
Clear Strips, 17 6 6cc cer cenesecs 20,023,000 16,883,000 


*Decrease. 


Identical mills—93 Item comparisons 


Percent No. Average stock 


Jan. 1 Dec. 1 increase mills Jan.1 Dec.1 
7,037,000 6,016,000 16.97 61 116,000 107,298 
4,596,000 4,462,000 3.00 67 70,612 173,639 
3,596,000 3,501,000 2.71 51 += 71,39 1,938 
4,921,000 4,046,000 21.63 59 84,983 85,580 

18,546,000 19,412,000 *4.46 71 273,254 282,478 
37,214,000 34,718,000 7.19 82 483,695 483,710 
18,978,000 16,894,000 12.34 77 260,039 225,803 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following statistics for December have 
been compiled by the Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association: 

Statistics for December 


Feet 
MIRON 00.5:5:5: 6. bee cciwacercucasnensoes 42,206,000 
PIU cies airacdnsesicesabase cian neste 41,816,000 
Orders— 

SER PICT OTe Cre 47,300,000 
Cre tes ats 3, BOAGss ccacccsteccecns 61,103,000 
Stocks on hand Jan. 1, 1926........... 44,715,000 
Consolidated Figures for Twelve arent , 

ee 
EE ONE er ee ee 532,840,000 
GI conas ek Qs weevecavesanemenes 528,261,000 
WEEE. accn duct cose ccunnen kaaeesaeeeeus 521,407,000 


The following are statistics for the weeks 
ended as shown and comparative periods: 


1926— Production Shipments Orders* 
pS erences 8,976,000 10,490,000 7,373,000 
Ey | eee 6,812,000 6,492,000 7,972,000 


Sep. 28 to Jan. 2.141,275,000 136,009,000 134,966,000 
1925 


9 — 
Sep. 29 to Jan. 3.116,289,000 113,649,000 118,906,000 

The figures of Sept. 28, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926, 
show increases over those for the period Sept. 
29, 1924, to Jan. 3, 1925, as follows: Production, 
21 percent; shipments, 20 percent, and orders, 
14 percent. 

*Orders booked for the week ended Jan. 2 were 
18 percent below production, and shipments were 
17 percent above production. 

Percentages of Thickness, Week Ended Jan. 2 


} 3 ” 3% ” % ” te” 


PYOGUCTION. ..2002600% 66 17 11 
BMIDINIONES  cciccccces 65 20 (! 8 
CEE: euehessanweees 61 17 4 18 


Of the total 7,965,000 feet booked during the 
week ended Jan. 2, 61 percent was }%-inch; 16 
percent, %-inch; 4 percent, %4-inch, and 19 per- 
cent, fs-inch. L.c.l. sales in addition, it is esti- 
mated, amounted to 797,000 feet, making the 
grand total 8,762,000 feet. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw Or EANS, LaA., Jan. 11.—For the week 
ended Jan. 8, Friday, one hundred twenty-four 
mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 


Association : Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


Cars{ Feet duction ments 
Production .. .... 61,304,385: ae a “nad 
Shipments ... 2,657 56,615,356 92.35 
Orders*— 
Received .. 2,578 54,932,024 89.61 97.03 
On hand end 


week ...11,891 253,373,428 eee . 


‘Basis for carload is the November average, 
21,308 feet. 

*Orders on hand showed a decrease of 0.66 per- 
cent, or 1,683,332 feet; one hundred twenty-one 
mills contributed to previous week’s report. 

tNormal production for these mills was 76,605,- 
320 feet, actual being 19.97 percent below. 

Of 114 mills reporting running time, 12 were 
working overtime; 60, full time; 4 were shut 
down; 1 operated two days; 4, three days: 9, 


pao days; 6, five days, and 18, five and one-half 
ays. 





Cypress Barometer 


New Or.eans, La., Jan. 12.—The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association barometer 
for the week ended Jan. 6, thirteen mills report- 


ing, is as follows: —Percent of— 

Normal Actual 

Pro- Pro- 

Production— Cars} Feet duction duction 

SS ee rr 

| ee 2,920,568 Game “ecean 

phipments* 241 4,820,000 108.56 165.03 
ers— ; 

New® ....... 199 3,980,000 89.65 136.27 

On hand end 
Week? .c:c:0 47) 2470000 cecei axe 


*New orders were 82.58 percent of shipments. 
‘Basis for carload average is 20,000 feet. 
tOrders on hand increased 2.77 percent, or 840,- 





00 feet, during the week. 


North Carolina Pine 


Norrouk, VA., Jan. 11.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from thirty-seven mills for the week 
ended Jan. 2: Percentage of. 

Production Ship- 








Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
Normal .....10,008,000 ane eae ewe 
BOCURE occ 2,042,770 21 wae wae 

Shipments .... 5,205,499 52 115 «acd 

CMGGED <6 kc 0s0% 4,221,747 43 110 82 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with last week there was a decrease 
in orders of 30 percent; last week there were re- 
ports from thirty-seven mills. 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—For the week ended 
Jan. 2, 103 mills report as follows to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 





Production ....45,124,659 
Shipments ....69,014,991 53% above production 
COON. deeawans 70,678,270 57% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: 

MENGE id ca cue oka enwcudon 23,507,619 

BIN cca canccces sceaccunan 9,484,802 

TOUR Water C48). cccivictccccacseaes 32,992,421 
EA, . RGOGO- COPOE eo ok dc cccccednkacsus 31,080,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 4,942,570 

EIGEN TERT RONORD i id se Vaenstaclecamaee 69,014,991 
New business— 
Water delivery: 

DEED 6 cugeés sda auwaw ens 14,464,736 

i rn eee 14,580,964 

ROUGE WOE CEG ccckiccicconknecwas 29,045,700 
Rie ee ORME 664s cebacandeuwadodas 36,690,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 4,942,570 

“ROGET OW) TUMINOOR. ois cc nccatcncuace 70,678,270 
Unfilled orders— 
PES CUBED aaa tabu ckadekeuedtanees 119,079,220 
SOREN od deca ac Fee aaa ewe ee ae ee 117,736,675 
RUMEsy Ae CONE once gacbcuneccdsdencunes 144,690,000 

Wotal wuntilled OFGGtGi sc cccccc cccclevcd 381,505,895 


7Car basis is 30,000 feet. 





California Pine Sales 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 9.—The California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
reports sales for Jan. 1 to 5 as follows: 


California White Pine Sugar Pine 


Clear, a.w.— Feet Clear, a.w.— Feet 
Nos. 1&2, 5/4 Nos. 1&2, 4/4. 35,000 
ff eae 000 Nos. 1&2, 5/4. 52,000 
No. 3, 4/4..... 13,000 Nos. 1&2, 6/4. 30,500 
No. 3, 5/4..... 20,000 Nos. 1&2, 8/4. 25,500 
No. 3, 6/4..... 35,000 Select, a.w.— 
Other Nos. 1& ae aaa 36,500 
SS eee ,000 Cy Oli cucadave ,000 
C select, 4/4x13 a | are 17,000 
& wider .... 10,000 pi A 7, 37,500 
Select, a.w.— Ee ee wéadesee 218,000 
rr 5,000 No. 3, 4/4..... 11,500 
ac Sa ,000 Inch shop, com. 6,000 
C, 5/4&6/4 12,000 Shop, a.w.— 
3a 1 See ,000 Oe 7, 2,000 
C, 10/4&12/4.. 1,500 NO 4, Slbscsce 51,500 
co 3,000 No. 2, 5/4..... 17,000 
St.) ae 5,000 ING. 2, 6/4. ccc 633,000 
Inch shop .... 85,000 No. 3, 8/4... 50,500 
am aay onan No. 3, 5/4&6/4 64,000 
Oo 1, Cl4.ccé. , ; 
a. os..-- a eo 
No. : 7 { 9,000 No. 1, 1x12 1,000 
al oa teens Rit 4 No. 2, 1x4&6.. 2'000 
No. 2’ 8/4..... 43,000 No. 2, 1x12....402,000 
ihcleengpaad No. 3, 1x8&10. 214,000 
White Fir og 3, mas ? roy 
o. 4, a.w.100, 
No. GBT. coms. 44) No. & $74 aw.eaeone 


Siding, misc.... 81,000 


A airs nee nie 61,500 Dimen., lf a.w. 54,000 
1 65,000 Box 
Common ....... 383,000 Mixed pine ..... 25,000 
Douglas Fir Lath 
Common, 4/4 a. Mixed pine— 
We awaveeeaed 101,000 INGE. aawdnwes 115,000 
Dimension ..... 25,000 ING Mi uakeses 125,000 





Data for Census of Manufactures 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—The bureau of 
the census is now engaged in collecting the data 
for the biennial census of manufactures, which 
will cover industrial operations during the cal- 
endar year of 1925. This census is required by 
an act of Congress approved March 3, 1919. 

The schedules or questionnaires have already 
been mailed to all the manufacturers. The suc- 
cess of the census will depend not only on the 
aceuracy of the statistics but on the prompt- 
ness with which they are published. The director 
of the census has agreed to make a tabulation 
for each city within a few weeks after the re- 
ceipt of the last schedule, properly and accur- 
ately filled out, and to publish the results of 
this tabulation in the form of a preliminary 
report. 

At the census of 1923 it was necessary to 
send more than 100,000 letters to manufactur- 
ers requesting additional information or veri- 
fication or correction of their reports. This, of 
course, delayed considerably the publication of 
the statistics. It is highly important, there- 
fore, that each question be answered as accu- 
rately as possible and that report be mailed 
promptly to the bureau of the census. 

In preparing schedules, care should be taken 
to answer each inquiry that applies to the in- 
dividual’s or firm’s operations. Do not com- 
bine items that are called for separately. If 
exact figures can not be given, careful estimates 
will be accepted by the census bureau. In an- 
swer to Inquiry 6, the value of production, not 
sales, is called for. The sales during the year 
may considerably exceed or may fall consider- 
ably below the production during the year. 
Where no exact records of production are kept, 
the value of the production for the year may 
be ascertained by adding to the value of goods 
sold, the increase in the stocks of finished goods 
(or stocks in the process of manufacture) on 
hand at the end of the year as compared with 
the beginning of the year, or by deducting the 
decrease in such stocks from the value of goods 
sold. For example, if the sales during the year 
amounted to $50,000 and the value of stocks 
on hand increased from $10,000 at the be- 
ginning of the year to $15,000 at its close, the 
value of the production during the year would 
be $55,000; but if the stocks on hand decreased 
from $10,000 at the beginning to $5,000 at the 
end of the year, the value of production would 
be only $45,000. 

All lumber manufacturers are urged to co- 
operate with the bureau of the census in mak- 
ing the coming canvass in the shortest possible 
time and the most economical manner. These 
figures are published for the benefit of the 
manufacturing industry and the usefulness of 
census statistics is increased by making them 
available at an early date. 


To Resist Ban on Wood Shingle 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—A proposed 
ordinance is before the city council which 
would bar wooden shingles from construction in 
Minneapolis. While thjs ordinance appears to 
be unimportant from the standpoint of other 
cities in the Northwest, lumbermen say that 
the opponents of the wooden shingles have cen- 
tered their fight on the metropolis of the North- 
west, and purpose to carry it throughout the 
territory. For that reason the fight here is re- 
garded as vital to the whole territory. The 
ordinance was scheduled for final consideration 
before a council committee next Thursday, but 
the hearing has been postponed to Jan. 21. 
When the ordinance again comes up the lum- 
ber industry will be arrayed with solid front 
against its provisions. Such an ordinance, say 
lumbermen, would establish a bad precedent 
which might lead next to further restrictions 
on use of wood in building construction. ‘‘ This 
is a fight to save the lumber industry,’’ one of 
the large lumber manufacturers said today. 





THE LUMBER business in Mississippi pays $2,- 
457,696 in State and county taxes which is about 
50 percent of the total taxes paid by fifty-four 
classes of manufacturing industries in the 
State. 
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[Notre—This is the sixth instalment of “The 
Lumber Industry from Tree to Trade” by King 
W. Bridges. Previous instalments have appeared 
on pages 40 and 41 of the Dec. 12 issue, pages 
58 and 59 of the Dec. 19 issue, pages 48 and 49 
of the Dec. 26, 1925, issue, pages 58 and 59 of 
the Jan. 2, 1926 issue and pages 56 and 57 of 
the Jan. 9 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
—Epitor } 

Now that the lath are made and bundled they 
are dropped into a chute and started on their 
journey to the kiln cars, where they are stacked 
on the cars and propelled by various kinds of 





ee 


The Lumber Industry From Tree to Trade 





[By King W. Bridges] 


For the thicker sizes of lumber the drying 
process should be slower and under less steam 
pressure. For this reason it is well for a mill 
to have separate kilns in their battery, making 
it possible to divert the slow drying product 
to one kiln and the faster drying product to 
another kiln. Lumber dries at the outer edge 
first and the moisture in the center of the piece 
is the last to emerge. Lumber that is not thor- 
oughly dried usually has a moist spot in the 
center; and naturally, when such a piece is 
ripped, this moist spot is exposed and in drying 
causes the piece to curl to some extent. When 
it is resawn this moisture will cause the piece to 


and when the lumber is finally dried, it is go 
black with soot that the evidence of the drying 
process is much more in favor of the smoke 
than of the other parts of the fire. Therefore, 
it got its name of smoke dried lumber. This 
method is very much in vogue with the smaller 
type of mill, but is hardly ever resorted to by 
large mills. After about three to five days in 
the kilns the doors on the other side of the kiln 
are swung open and another ‘‘pull’’ is made, 
Lumber that went in green and watery is now 
very dry and well seasoned, but this lumber ig 
not vet ready for the planing machines. It is 


left on the cars in the cooling shed long enough 
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(Left) Lath stacked ready for the dry kiln. 


for the free circulation of heat and moisture. 


power to a position facing the entrance to the 
kiln. There they await their turn in company 
with the kiln cars of lumber that are to go 
through the kilns. The No. 2 lath are usually 
designated by daubing a mixture of lampblack 
and oil, whitewash, or by marking with crayon 
ete. on the ends of the bundles. 

Let us pause here to study the stacking of 
lumber on the kiln cars. There are two methods: 
Flat stacking and edge stacking. Flat stacking 
is all by hand labor, while the greatest portion 
of edge stacking is mechanical, being overseen 
by hand labor. Both methods have merit and 
it is usually found that the proponents of both 
claim a distinct advantage over the other 
method. It is not our purpose to try and de- 
cide in this article which is the better method. 
The main thought in stacking the lumber on 
the kiln cars is to get it so spaced that a free 
circulation of heat and moisture is permitted, 
this being one of the real secrets of the proper 
kiln drying of lumber. Stacking strips usually 
about 1x2 inches in size are used across each 
layer of lumber or lath to keep them separated. 
Space is also given between each piece or bundle 
stacked. The lumber on kiln cars is propelled 
to the kilns on a transfer in the same manner 
as is the lath. The kiln cars are usually of the 
knock-down type and operate on wheels that 
travel over a miniature railroad track, making 
them easy to move. 

When a ‘‘pull’’ is made of the lath and lum- 
ber in the kilns the large swinging doors are 
opened and the cars moved over the rails to 
their position in the kilns, the doors closed and 
bulwarked behind them so there is as little loss 
of steam as possible, and then the steam pres- 
sure is applied. 


Steam Kiln Is Latest Improved Type 


There are, of course, different types of kilns, 
but the latest improved type is the steam kiln 
with the spray system for applying moisture to 
the lumber at proper intervals. By this process 
the lumber does not check and split as badly. 


Stacking strips are 
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and southern hardwoods 


cup. To this fact is directly traceable numerous 
complaints on flooring and ceiling. Where a 
piece of 2x4 is resawn to make a flooring strip 
and a ceiling strip and immediately run through 
the machines to such a product, nothing wrong 
will be noted at the mill if it is immediately 
loaded in the car. But when it gets to desti- 
nation after spending a couple of weeks or so 
in a hot car is another question. 

There is the smoke kiln, which is usually 
of home construction, under which a fire is built. 
The smoke accompanies the heat of the fire, 


used across each layer of lath to separate the bundles and give plenty of space 
(Right) A battery of cighteen kilns of modern construction designed for drying both southern pine 





to absorb enough moisture to be in accordance 
with the surrounding atmosphere, thereby re- 
storing considerable life to it and making it 
possible of better manufacture than otherwise 
would be possible. Some mills have a method 
of spraying their lumber with water by means 
of a hose on emerging from the kilns. 
Lumber Unstacked and Sorted 

After the necessary time spent in the cooling 
shed, the kiln cars of lumber are moved over to 
the sorting chain or take down where the lum- 

















Birds-eye view of lumber yard. 








After the lumber is air dried it is either shipped as rough air 
dried stock or put through the kilns before going to the planing mill 
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per is unstacked and sorted by grade, thickness 
and length. This work is done by hand in some 
localities and in other by a mechanical take 
down. Part of the lumber is sent to the rough 
shed to be piled away from the elements of 
weather to await distribution on different 
orders. Some is sent direct to the planing mill 
for running on some particular order, and some 
jg sent to the planing mill to be run into stock 
items of flooring, ceiling, drop siding ete. 

Let us drop back for a few moments to the 
green chain and see what becomes of the lumber 
that is piled on dollies to go to the yard for 
air drying. You will recall earlier in our ex- 
planation that the different grades, sizes and 
lengths were put on separate dollies and hauled 
over the tramways to the yard by tractor driv- 
ers or mule drivers. The yard consists of a 
number of alleyways along which different 
grades, sizes and lengths are stacked. The 
stacking method of best air circulation is ob- 
served here. In stacking for the kilns, a pile, 
when completed, is usually topped solid with 
boards that are laid close together and over- 
lapped to keep the rain from continually sat- 
urating the piles of lumber in the rainy season. 

Green lumber, when commencing to dry, acts 
similar to a refrigerator in that the air being 





cool, damp and heavy with moisture goes down 
instead of up. During the process of drying 
this still holds true as the pieces at the bottom 
of the pile, especially in damp weather, are al- 
ways much heavier than the pieces at the top 
of the pile. In addition to this there is less 
circulation here, and the natural absorption 
from the ground keeps the bottom pieces more 
moist. In winter weather particularly it is 
often times found necessary to abandon the 
lower layers of piles even when these pieces 
have been in pile longer than the top pieces. 
The lower layers then have to be utilized when 
weather conditions permit. A number of mills 
have a method of marking the date on each 
pile showing when it was topped the better to 
determine whether or not the lumber has been 
in pile long enough to be safely applied on 
orders. In the heat of summer, lumber will dry 
in the yard about as well in thirty to forty-five 
days as it will in the winter in sixty to seventy- 
five days. 
Shipping Poorly Seasoned Lumber 

Some shipping clerks take too many liberties 
with orders in their anxiety to make a big ship 
ment, in that they apply on orders lumber that 
is not thoroughly seasoned. When such lumber 
is put through the machines, it ‘‘fuzzes-up’’ 


Bae UL. Upto 


a little, trying to tell the grader that the ship- 
ping clerk is not doing right, but the grader 
does not always observe this warring. Other- 
wise the lumber looks good and he passes it 
along because he does not exactly feel like he 
ought to stop the machines and question the 
judgment of the shipping clerk. Consequently 
the lumber goes into the car in a semi-seasoned 
condition, and when the car doors are closed, 
the moisture of the lumber starts coming out 
making the inside of the dark, damp car a won- 
derful breeding ground for fungi. When the 
car door is opened at destination the dealer is 
horrified to find a shipment of black lumber, all 
mildewed and with mold all over it. He writes 
a hot letter to the mill, blessing it out for ship- 
ping a ear of black lumber. The letter is shown 
to the shipping clerk and the grader, and they 
refer to their records and can find nothing of 
this kind on them, neither do they recall ship- 
ping any such black lumber. In fact they did 
not ship any, but if they had taken a ride in 
that freight car and could have seen what was 
taking place day by day they would have been 
more thoughtful and considerate of their cus- 
tomer. 


[ Note—End of the sixth instalment; the sev- 
enth will appear in a later issue—Epitor] 
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Illustrating correct stacking of 1- and 2-inch pine lumber on kiln trucks preparatory to kiln drying. Dry kilns are shown in the background of the 


center picture 





Notes From the Realm of Building 


1925 Building Broke All Records 


The 1925 construction volume was not only 
large beyond all precedent, but it continued at 
a record-breaking rate right up to the end of 
December, according to statement of The F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, just issued. December 
building and engineering contracts in the 36 
eastern States amounted to $510,868,400, by far 
the highest December figure ever recorded. 
There was an increase of 10 percent over No- 
vember, which is quite unusual, and an increase 
of 56 percent over December of the preceding 
year. 

Total construction started in these 36 States 
during the year 1925 amounted to $5,821,068,- 
400, an increase of 30 percent over 1924, which 
was itself a record year. A conservative esti- 
mate of last year’s construction in the entire 
country would be $6,600,000,000, compared with 
$5,237,000,000 for 1924, a 26 percent ihcrease. 
Texas and the far western States which are out- 
side the Dodge compilations did not show such 
large increases as the 36 eastern States did. 

Last year’s total for the 36 States included 
the following important items: $2,671,818,400, 
or 44 percent of all construction, for residential 
buildings ; $885,732,000, or 15 percent, for pub- 
lic Works and ultilities; $835,673,400, or 14 per- 


cent, for commercial buildings; $462,741,200, or 
8 percent, for industrial and electrie power 
plants; and $413,203,700, or 7 percent, for edu- 
cational buildings. Residential buildings in- 
creased 30 percent over 1924; public works and 
utilities increased 22 percent ; commercial build- 
ings increased 41 percent; industrial work in- 
creased 31 percent; and educational buildings 
increased 12 percent. The most spectacular in- 
crease was 98 percent in social and recreational 
buildings, which amounted to $243,326,300 in 
1925, 

Contemplated new work reported for these 
States during the year 1925 amounted to $8,- 
$26,152,100, this being 52 percent in excess of 
the amount of construction actually started. 
This large excess indicates a continuing heavy 
construction demand carried over into the new 
year. 

The vear 1926 opens with construction con- 
tinuing at a record rate and practically no in- 
dication yet in sight of any slowing down within 
the next few months. Should there be any slow- 
ing down during 1926 it does not seem likely to 
occur until after the spring season has passed, 
Some observers look for a reaction some time 
in 1926, while others anticipate an even greater 
volume than in 1925, Even the most conserva- 
tive business men will expect a very large build- 
ing volume, particularly during the first half of 
the year. 


Bcard “Sizes Up”’ Building Outlook 


New York, Jan. 11.—Whether or not the 
nation-wide building boom of the last three 
years will continue at the same pace in the im- 
mediate future, will depend mostly on the 
trend of building wages and the cost of build- 
ing materials, according to a study of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park 
Avenue. 

With rents the country over at a fairly stable 
average level, the general tendency being down- 
ward rather than upward, there is an indication 
that the country at large has fairly well caught 
up with such housing shortage as was caused by 
the retarding influence of the war years, in the 
view of the board. This leaves as principal de- 
termining factors such elements as enter into 
building costs, primarily building wages and 
priees of building materials. 

Average prices of building materials, the 
board points out, which at the beginning of the 
present boom, in the spring of 1923, were about 
on the same Jevel as the average of 1919, last 
October were 14 percent lower, and about 43 
percent lower than at the peak of the inflation 
year 1920. Building wages, having receded 
somewhat during 1921 and 1922, during the 
three year ‘‘boom’’ have gradually risen to a 
point about 50 percent above the 1919 level, and 
10 pereent higher than the wage level at the 
peak of the inflation period in 1920. 
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High Lights in the Activities of Nor 


Outlook Good for Alaskan Mills 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—Three leading 
spruce manufacturers, with mills in Alaska, are 
in Seattle this week, booking box business, prin- 
cipally salmon cases, for the season of 1926. 
They are EK. J. Daly, manager Ketchikan Spruce 
Mills; Harry Gartley, manager Wrangell Lum- 
ber & Power Co., and Roy Rutherford, manager 
Juneau Lumber Mills. They will probably re- 
main in this city throughout January. While 
here, they have been in touch with F. G. Brynol- 
son, manager Northwest Spruce Co., who han- 
dles the output of the mills. 

Kach of the Alaska millmen reports that the 
outlook for the year is very good. The export 
business is increasing rapidly, and the stock is 
meeting with a good reception both in the do- 
mestic and foreign fields. Mr. Brynolson makes 
a point of the fact that Alaskan spruce is un- 
usually fine grain, is soft, white in color, and is 
an ideal wood for factory purposes. 

The three mills have been closed for the holi- 
days, as a part of the annual shutdown, which 
embraces a considerable interval in Alaska. 
The Ketchikan and Wrangell operations will re- 
sume early in February, and the Juneau mill 
will start about a month later. Last year the 
combined output of these plants was about 31,- 
000,000 feet, of which 15,000,000 feet was man- 
ufactured at Ketchikan, 10,000,000 feet at 
Wrangell and 6,000,000 feet at Juneau. The 
mills have a daily capacity of about 235,000 feet 
—with Ketchikan able to produce 100,000 feet, 
Wrangell 75,000 feet and Juneau 60,000 feet. 


Bond Issue for Needed Expansion 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—A bond issue of 
$100,000 is being floated for the Ketchikan 
Spruce Mills, with plant at Ketchikan, Alaska, 
for the purposes of needed expansion. The 
announcement is made that the issue will be used 
to build a new box factory and reimburse the 
company for expenditures incident to the con- 
struction of the new electrically driven mill. 
The bonds are offered ‘‘ when, as and if issued,’’ 
bearing 74% percent, dated Jan. 1, 1926, and 
maturing from one and one-half to six years. 


Foreign Shipments Exceed Domestic 


ASTORIA, ORE., Jan. 9.—For the first time in 
the history of the lumber industry on the Colum- 
bia River cargo lumber shipments to foreign 
countries ran ahead of the coastwise business 
during 1925, according to the statistics of the 
Astoria custom house, which show that of the 
775,143,310 feet of lumber shipped by water 
from the Columbia River during the year, 
351,448,886 feet went to foreign countries, 
against 329,172,667 feet to California and 92,- 
450,575 feet to the Atlantic coast. Cargo ship- 
ments from the mills of the Portland customs 
district during the year aggregated 394,741,- 
400 feet, while the Astoria district movement 
totalled 380,407,910 feet. 

The total movement for the year was some- 
what short of that for 1924, due to the de- 
pression in the lumber business, but 1925 con- 
cluded with a heavy and increasing move- 
ment which gives promise of being continued 
into the early part of 1926. 

Out of the foreign shipments aggregating 
351,448,886 feet during 1925, the Portland dis- 
trict shipped 219,985,236 feet while the mills 
= the Astoria district dispatched 131,463,650 

eet. 

The leadership of the Astoria district in 
coastwise shipments is strongly manifest in 
the statistics, however, the lower river mills 
shipping 200,596,649 feet out of the total 
coastwise movement of 329,172,667 feet as 
against 128,575,018 feet from the plants of 
the Portland district. The two districts par- 
ticipated in the intercoastal trade on almost 
even terms, the Astoria district being slightly 
in the lead with 48,141,611 feet against 44,- 
309,146 feet for the Portland mills for a total 
intercoastal business of 92,450,757 feet. 

The most encouraging fact revealed by a 


study of the Columbia River cargo lumber 
shipments statistics is the distinct strength 
shown by the movement during the conclud- 
ing months of 1925. While the usual winter 
slump is manifest in the coastwise business, 
the foreign trade is holding very strong, and 
the intercoastal business is gaining materially 
due to the Florida boom, which is drawing a 
large amount of Pacific coast lumber into a 
territory hitherto regarded solely as a market 
for southern pine. Out of the aggregate ship- 
ments of 84,909,982 feet sent from the Colum- 
bia River by water during December, 1925, the 
Astoria district shipped 39,599,945 feet as 
against 46,310,037 feet from the Portland 
customs district. 


CAAA ABEAREaAa: 


To Reopen White Cedar Camp 


NortH BEND, OrE., Jan. 9.— The Lampa 
Creek camp of the Coos Cedar Co., located in a 
stand of white cedar will soon be reopened, ac- 
cording to report. The operators will be Crane 
& Cary, who have an interest in the Coos Cedar 
Co. The Lampa Creek camp has been inactive 
for a year. 


Views on Coast Producing Conditions 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—Russell Hawkins, 
manager of The Whitney Company, Garibaldi, 
Ore., manufacturers of the famous ‘‘Green- 
Tied’’ lumber from Tillamook old growth soft 
yellow fir, was in Seattle Tuesday, on his way 
home from Washington, D. C. In the national 
capital Mr. Hawkins was successful in getting 
through Congress an appropriation of $450,- 
000 for deepening the channels of Tillamook 
Bay. While in Seattle, Mr. Hawkins authorized 
a newspaper interview, in which he described 
the West Coast lumber producers as being in 


the position of a man trying to sell stray hats” 


in winter. He continued: 


Business is good all through the East. There is 
little exaggeration in reports of prosperity. In 
consequence, the demand for lumber will exceed 
the supply, just as it has in the last year. But the 
big difficulty, one overlooked by the public gener- 
ally, is that with the exception of California and 
Florida, the markets for Pacific Northwest lumber 
are closed by cold weather. ,In the East building 
can not go on during the winter, yet sales of lum- 
ber continue on a falling market. 

The problem is one of better merchandising but 
I can not see any solution. Talk of coéperation 
immediately arouses suspicion of conspiracy to con- 
trol prices. Anyway, there isn’t any codperation 
between timber men. There are too many Napo- 
leons in the industry and most of them are going 
to Russia soon if conditions don’t change. The 
code of ethics is rotten. 

The last year was a good one in volume of pro- 
duction. And the demand was so good that there 
are less stocks in the yards today than for many 
years past. But I believe that there wasn’t a man 
in the industry made a nickel. Our timber lands 
are being denuded without an adequate return upon 
the investment. If lumber prices were what they 
should be, $40,000,000 more would pour into the 
Pacific Northwest annually and every man, woman 
and child would benefit. 

Readily admitting that his description of the 
industry’s condition was a gloomy one, Mr. Haw- 
kins declared he couldn’t see a glimmer of hope of 
betterment except through organization such as 
effected by Morgan in the steel industry. 

“And there aren’t any Morgans on the horizon,” 
he added. 

He was pleased, however, with success of his 
efforts in behalf of the Tillamook Bay project. It 
will be of great benefit to lumbermen, he pointed 
out, because there are fourteen billion feet of 
timber on the bay watershed. 


Endorse “Spot Burning” 
MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan. 9.—‘‘ Spot burning’’ 
was endorsed at a recent meeting of the State 
board of forestry and logging operators, held 
here, as the best means of forestalling fire in 
debris left by selective logging. ‘‘Spot burn- 


ing’’ applies to places where the worst menace 
is found, with the firing of brush and slashings 
in such places. The board, prior to the meeting, 
inspected conditions in several camps in the 
southern part of the county. 


New Paint Reduces Fire Hazard 


Los ANGELES, CAuiF., Jan. 9.—The fire haz- 
ards of lumber have been greatly reduced by 
the discovery of a new kind of paint, known 
as ‘*Somozided House Paint,’’ and discovered 
by Gen. Fernando Somaza Vivas, according to 
Frank Curran, manager E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., of Los Angeles. This company held a dem- 
onstration last week to show the effectiveness 
of the paint. 

Three small houses were constructed on the 
company’s property to make the test. The first 
was built of common lumber painted with 
Somozided paint; number two was built of 
common lumber painted with ordinary paint, 
and the third with Somozided treated lumber 
painted with Somozided paint. 

All of the houses were filled with excelsior 
and liberally covered with kerosene in separate 
fire tests. House No. 3 was ‘‘fired’’ twice and 
in both instances the fire died out after only 
charring the walls. House No. 2 burned 
quickly to the ground, and house No. 1 burned 
slowly for one-half hour, during which a pail 
of water would have extinguished it very 
quickly. Two bales of excelsior and kerosene 
were used to keep the fire going. Two holes 
were charred through the walls and one spot 
in the roof was reduced to charcoal and this 
lazily blazed for a few moments and then died 
out entirely. 

Gen. Somaza Vivas spent fifteen years in 
attempting to find the chemical secrets of fire 
prevention. About four years ago he interested 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., and after a con- 
stant series of demonstrations and proved tests 
during this time, the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
became actively identified with the project a 
year ago. 

In explaining the new discovery, Mr. Curran 
said: ‘‘We believe that conservation of timber 
does not end at the forest, but that something 
can be done to lessen the enormous waste of 
over $500,000,000 annually.’’ 

Among those who witnessed the demonstra- 
tion were the fire chiefs of Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena and Alhambra and seven Los Angeles 
councilmen. All were favorably impressed with 
the exhibition, saying the treatment to which 
the lumber was subjected would do a great 
deal to reduce the fire risk in lumber construc- 
tion. 


Plans to Preserve Redwood Tract 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 9.—Reports re- 
ceived declare that the ‘‘Save the Redwoods’’ 
league proposes to acquire from The Pacific 
Lumber Co., of Scotia, Calif., between 10,000 
and 12,000 acres at Dyerville, to preserve the 
tract of ancient redwoods there, still in their 
virgin growth. It is proposed, the report de- 
clares, to make the park a masterpiece of 
‘‘primitive forest interest. ’’ 


New Song Makes Big Hit 


SeaTtLE, Wasu., Jan. 9.—Whether you spik 
French or non, the song you chant at the meet- 
ings of Hoo-Hoo clubs in the Pacific North- 
west just now is ‘‘ Alouette, Je Te Plumerai.’’ 
This rollicking composition is attractive, being 
vocally melodic, and as a noise maker it is un- 
surpassed. Given the right kind of a leader, 
the chanson will make a great hit, because the 
crowd can roar away at the unfamiliar words, 
and all at once everybody finds himself doing 
his level best to help tear off the roof. 

So far as known, this swaggering roundelay 
enjoyed its premier in this part of the world 
about a year ago, when Capt. C. 8. Cowen, of 
the British Columbia forestry service, intro- 
duced it at the annual meeting of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association in Van- 
couver. It is said that the song caught the 
fancy of such outstanding figures as E. }. 
Allen, George McBride and Tony L’Abbe. 
‘¢ Alouette’? has become a fixture on the pro- 
gram of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Vancouver, with 
Charley Plant as song leader. When Charley 
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was in Seattle during the Red Cedar Shingle 
Congress a month ago nothing would do but 
that he demonstrate ‘‘ Alouette’’ to the Hoo- 
Hoo Club of Seattle. He complied, with cus- 
tomary dash and finish—and so the song is here 
to stay: 

Alouette, gentille Alouette, 

Alouette, je te plumerai. 

Leader—Je te plumerai le tete, 

All—Je te plumerai le tete, 

Leader—A le tete 

All—A le tete 

Leader—Alouette 

All—Alouette 

All—Oh, 

CHORUS : 








(long drawn out) 
Alouette, gentille Alouette, 
Alouette, je te plumerai. 
Leader—Je te plumerai le bec 
All—Je te plumerai le bec 
Leader—A le bec 

All—A le bee 

Leader—A le tete 

All—A le tete 

Leader—Alouette 

All—Alouette 





All—Oh, (long drawn out) 
Cuorus: Alouette, gentille Alouette, 
Alouette, je te plumerai. 
Leader—-Je te plumeraile cos, {Each is repeated 


-— le jambe? back to the word 
— le nez L‘‘Alouette”’ 
(ad infinitum) 

The other day the local Hoo-Hoo club plunged 
into ‘‘Alouette,’’? on its own responsibility. 
‘Come on, Don,’’ said Roland Williams to Don 
Clark; ‘‘we’ve got to have a leader, and you’ve 
just got to be it.’’ ‘‘Lead that song?’’ ex- 
claimed Don, ‘‘Why, it takes a year’s prac- 
tice.’’ 

They forced Don up front, surrounding him 
with such Hoo-Hoo howlers as Cecil Gray, Lou 
Fifer, Tom Greenless, and others. They did 
their best, and that was pretty good. Maybe 
the pronunciation wasn’t exactly Parisian, but 
what of that? It reached the point where Art 
Bevan, who fought the war in subterranean 
France, could not stand it any longer. He held 
a whispered consultation with Don. Art fur- 
nished the pronunciation and Don the voice, and 
the combination could not be beat. ‘‘ Alouette’’ 
went over big. And Roy Dailey, the only Eng- 
lish-speaking voyageur present, didn’t even 
wince. 

It is pretty certain that any lumberman 
coming to the Coast will be soaked up with 
**Alouette,’’ and will take some of it home with 
him. Otherwise how could it happen when the 
foresters came home from Victoria the other 
night that they made the Princess Alice quiver 
from tip to keelson, overwhelmingly vocal with 
** Alouette. ’? 


Year’s Shipments from Fraser River 


New WESTMINSTER, B. C., Jan. 9.—Ship- 
ments by rail and water from Fraser River 
points in 1925 exceeded all past records. The 
cut of the larger mills was about as follows: 


Canadian Western Lumber Co. (Fraser 

Lo!) a ere re ee 70,000,000 
Brunette Sawmills (Ltd.)............. 47,000,000 
Campbell River Mills (Ltd.) (White 

MMOD cp icici -erd.o bk nein actin «4K Coweta 40,000,000 
Mohawk Lumber Co. (Ltd.)........... 37,000,000 
Timberland Lumber Co. (Ltd.)......... 47,000,000 
King-Farris Lumber Co. (Ltd.)........ 16,000,099 
Hammond Cedar Mills (Ltd.).......... 30,000,000 
Abbotsford Lumber Co. (Ltd.)......... 25,000,000 
Commercial Lumber Co. (Ltd.)........ 7,000,000 


Log output of Fraser Valley limits is esti- 
mated at near 450,000,000 feet, and total cut 
of mills large and small, at 300,000,000 feet. 
Much ‘of the log production went out of the 
Tiver, to mills at Vancouver and on Puget 
Sound. 

Cargo shipments of lumber and logs from 
the port of New Westminster were close to 
150,000,000 feet and by rail the Fraser Valley 
mills sent out 200,000,000 feet. The greater 
part of the rail trade was with the United 
States. Of the export trade by water, United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, Egypt and 
the Orient divided the shipments, the Atlantic 
coast taking a very large percentage. 

Box manufacturers scored heavily in ship- 
ments to New Zealand and Australia during the 
year, while shingle mills sent hundreds of cars 
by rail from this port to United States markets. 





Log Shortage Causes Mill to Close 


PRINEVILLE, ORE., Jan. 9.—There is a short- 
age of logs at the sawmill operated by the 
Davidsons on the site of the old Deschutes 
Lumber Co., and the mill has shut down. Heavy 
rain has made the road between the timber and 
the mill almost impassable. Freezing weather, 
which ought to come at any time, would enable 
loggers to reach the mill, so that the operation 
could resume. 


Optimistic Over Outlook 


San FRANcISCcO, CAuLiIF., Jan. 9.—‘‘ The first 
six months of 1926 will bring a greater era of 
prosperity than the United States has experi- 
enced in years and generations!’’ This is 
the prediction of W. A. Pickering, president 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., and the Sugar Pine Sales Co. (Ine.), San 
Francisco, and one of the prominent lumbermen 
of the United States’ 
western territory. 

Mr. Pickering, at- 
tending the meeting of 
the directors of the 
Sugar Pine Sales Co., 
recently incorporated 
and organized for the 





W. A. PICKERING 
Kansas City, Mo.; 


President Sugar Pine 
Sales Co. (Inc.) 





sale, promotion and ex- 
ploitation of California 
sugar pine of the higher 
grades, in speaking be- 
fore the stockholders 
of the company, pre- 
dicted that the lumber- 
men would experience 
the best season in the history of the industry 
during the coming spring. Prices tend to be 
much better, he believes, and the general feel- 
ing of optimism through the business world 
will bring the retailers to place large orders, 
confident of the future of the community which 
they are serving. 

The Sugar Pine Sales Co. concluded pre- 
liminary preparations, and eleven manufactur- 
ers of California sugar pine signed contracts 
to turn over to the company their entire pro- 
duction of sugar pine for disposal. The com- 
panies signing these contracts, and which make 
up the Sugar Pine Sales Co. are: Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co., Fresno; Madera Sugar Pine Co., 
Madera; Yosemite Lumber Co., Merced Falls; 
Standard Lumber Co., Standard City; W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Tuolumne; Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., Camino; Clover Valley 
Lumber Co., Loyalton; F. 8. Murphy Lumber 
Co., Quincy; Red River Lumber Co., Westwood ; 
McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, and 
Hutchinson Lumber Co., Oroville. 

The sales policy of the new company was 
drawn up and approved. Under it full co- 
operation to wholesalers and commission men 
is promised at the predominating rate of com- 
missions, and it was decided to transact all 
business through the San Francisco office, a 
motion to open an eastern office being aban- 
doned for the present. 

Sea aeaeaaaaa 
Collect Telegram Observations 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—Under the caption, 
‘<Collect Telegram Observations,’’ Roy A. 
Dailey, manager North Coast district National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, in his 
weekly letter of Jan. 5, says: 

“TI can not decipher the name of the man to 
whom this message is addressed,’ announced the 
toastmaster at the annual banquet of the Blank 
association, but it reads, ‘Fly at once. All is dis- 
covered.’ ’’ Whereupon seven men nervously arose 
and hastily disappeared into the outer darkness. 

“Although our recent bulletin outlining our pol- 





icy in regard to paying ‘collect telegrams’ was 
disseminated as general information with no par- 
ticular individuals in mind,’’ writes a member, “the 
amusing part of the answers (a number of which 
read ‘presume you refer to our wires of * * *® 
date etc.) is the way they fit the shoe to their 
own individual foot, suggesting a guilty con- 
science.” 

A review of the answers to the various bulletins 
issued during the last few months by Coast ship- 
pers, many of which have been forwarded to us, 
indicates clearly the wholesome effect of the adop- 
tion of a definite, clean-cut policy on the subject 
of ‘‘collect telegrams” by individuals and groups of 
shippers. 

While quite a number of commission salesmen 
“fitted the shoe to their own foot” promising to 
watch this feature more closely in the future, and 
one or two defiantly stated they felt perfectly jus- 
tified in continuing to offer orders by ‘“‘collect 
wire,” the majority quickly grasped the shippers’ 
point of view and agreed cheerfully to abide by 
the policy outlined and offered some constructive 
suggestions. 

For example, one well known eastern sales com- 
pany wrote, ‘“‘We wish to take this opportunity as 
legitimate commission salesmen, to thank you for 
taking this stand. We try to operate our business 
on a sound basis and we do not believe you will 
find where we have ever tried to take advantage of 
a shipper in that way. 

“But the fact that so many shippers have per- 
mitted ‘fly-by-night’ salesmen to wire them any and 
all kinds of offers and information ‘collect’ has al- 
ways kept the market in this territory upset. It 
is nothing unusual here for a customer to allow 
three or four salesmen to submit an order to their 
mills at prices less than those carried on their lists 
and we are sorry to say that in a good many cases 
the mills take the business. 

“These conditions have gradually grown worse 
until they have practically forced us out of the 
Coast business entirely. We believe that if all the 
mills and wholesalers will get together on this 
proposition, it will put a good many salesmen of 
the undesirable type out of business, which will be 
better for all concerned.” 

A point accentuated all through this correspond- 
ence, is the tremendous waste resulting from the 
overlapping and duplication of sales effort in prac- 
tically every territory. Verily it is a wise shipper 
who knows his own “Exclusive Sales Representa- 
tive.” 


Linn County Forest Survey 


ALBANY, ORE., Jan. 9.—A survey of the for- 
ests of Linn county, of which Albany is the 
county seat, shows a total stand of 24,800,- 
000,000 board feet of standing timber. The 
timber occupies 865,000 acres, of which 425,000 
acres are in private ownership, and 440,000 
acres are in the Santiam national forest. The 
only counties in Oregon with timber resources 
exceeding those of Linn are: Lane (62,715,- 
000,000 feet), Douglas (60,637,000,000 feet), 
Tillamook (25,450,574,000 feet), and Josephine 
(93,180,000,000 feet). 


To Operate New Planing Mill 


Pouson, Mont., Jan. 9.—C. W. Dewey, of the 
Dewey Lumber Co., which lost its planing mill 
and sawmill by fire recently, says the company 
will build and operate a new planing mill as 
soon as machinery can be shipped in. The com- 
pany has 4,000,000 feet of lumber in the yards, 
and as soon as the new planer is installed, a 
double shift employing forty men will be put on. 
The company will continue its logging opera- 
tion on the Big Arm unit, with a force of 
seventy-five men. The loss at the recent fire 
was $75,000. 

Cottage Built of Pondosa Pine 

PorRTLAND, OrE., Jan. 9.—Much interest is 
taken by the public in the Pondosa pine cottage 
that is being built here for the purpose of dis- 
playing the many advantages of this wood in 
construction of this kind. The building, which 
is a large one of old English type, is now ready 
for plastering. Heavy rains occurred soon 
after the frame work had been completed but 
the water had no detrimental effect on the 
wood of any kind, neither warping nor swelling. 
The building is being erected for the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Illinois Retailer Points Out Some Every-day Problems the Lumber Dealer En- 


counters and How He Himself Is Measurably Successful in Finding Solutions 


’Mid the pleasures and palaces of lumber 
retailing, there are things of a contrary sort 
that don’t add to a dealer’s happiness. 
These things have to be taken along with 
the rest, and for this reason the Realm now 
and then mentions a few of them. It isn’t 
an easy job; for some dealers take trouble 
more seriously than others do, and not all 
have the same worries. So anything that 
may be said will seem too sour to a hopeful 
man, and too easy-going to a pessimist. 
But every little while, when we can get 
some thoughtful dealer to talk 


thing breaks down. For instance, a dealer 
has to sell his stuff to the public; and if 
anything interferes with those sales his 
business is injured. At this point we en- 
counter the contractor. For some reason 
or other the contractor has gotten the idea 
that he is the natural salesman who ought 
to deal with the customer, though he hasn’t 
anything to, sell as a rule except day labor. 
That’s his obvious function; to hire me- 
chanics and to sell their labor to people who 
want buildings erected. He takes a certain 


no desire to add to the list. The compara- 
tively few people who employ an architect 
are spared the repressive tactics of the con- 
tractor; but the great many who have only 
a vaguely general idea of the kind of house 
they want and depend upon his services are 
putty in his hands. Probably even the 
people who have gone through it don’t real- 
ize the extent to which the contractor has 
influenced them in little ways and in big. 
He tells them that something ‘can’t be done,’ 
that something else will ‘cost twice as much 

and won’t be any better,’ that 








about these less pleasant things, 
the Realm devotes some space to 
reports and comment about 
such problems. 

Last fall the Realm visited the 
head office of the O. H. Paddock 
Lumber Co., in Pana, IIl., and 
listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to what R. T. Paddock, 
president of the company, had to 
say about several of these an- 
cient irritations. He _ talked 
about contacts and relations be- 
tween dealers and contractors 
and certain manufacturers. Mr. 
Paddock has the _ reputation 
among’ Ilinois dealers of think- 
ing much and carefully about 
these relationships that develop 
irritations and of trying with 
notable success to check those 
practices which in his opinion 
are abuses. 

“A retailer,” he said, as we 
sat in his general office, “is nec- 
essarily both a buyer and a 
seller. He’s a middle man. It 
isn’t quite clear why that term 
has gotten such a bad reputa- 
tion; for a little thought will 
convince any fair person that 
the middle man does a necessary 
and a difficult piece of work. 
My yard here in Pana, and my 
other nine yards, all of them are 
assembling stations. I bring in 
building materials from all over 








aggravating. 


rather than against him. 


Applying the Golden Rule in Wisconsin 


Asked for a statement as to the relations between cement 
manufacturers and the building material dealers in Wisconsin, 
Don S. Montgomery, secretary Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, said: 


“T do not know whether it is due to the high type of cement 
manufacturers who distribute their product in this territory, 
or to the fine, high-class salesmen who call on our dealers, but 
in either case there seems to be voluntarily a very high regard 
on the part of the cement companies and their representatives 
for the dealers in Wisconsin, and we are not bothered and 
pestered as much by companies taking away local business 
from the dealer, and salving his feelings with a 10-cent com- 
mission, as is the case in some other places. 
course, has happened in a few isolated cases, I feel that in the 
great majority of the cases they just don’t do it. 


“There seems to be a very sincere desire on the part of the 
cement companies to coéperate with their dealer distributers, 
practically all of whom coéperate and respond on their part. 


“This to me is the solution of this question, which can be very 
It is simply the application of the old Golden 
Rule, brought up to this jazz age and known as “fifty-fifty.” 
The dealers individually coéperate with manufacturers, realiz- 
ing that it is a “fifty-fifty” proposition, that you can not ask for 
something without being willing to give something. Where the 
dealer plays fair with the manufacturer, the manufacturer is 
open and aboveboard with the dealer, and all of the cement 
companies I know of seem to want to work with the dealer 
Where the dealer and the manufac- 
turer treat each other with mutual respect, there is a disap- 
pearance of aggravating and annoying things.” 


While this, of 


‘this isn’t what you want’ and so 
on until finally he has molded 
the house into one of his own 
familiar patterns. 

“Of course, all this touches the 
pride of the dealer, for he wants 
to make the sale and help ar- 
range the plan. He wants to do 
it because it gives him more con- 
trol over his own sales. But in 
addition to this, he doesn’t like 
to see a customer get a badly de- 
signed and commonplace house. 
The customer always _ realizes 
sooner or later that he has 
picked a lemon, even when he 
hasn’t been able to imagine its 
appearance in time to avoid the 
worst of his mistakes. There 
probably isn’t any of the minor 
tragedies of life that can gall a 
person worse than to realize that 
his once-in-a-lifetime house is a 
flat performance. There it is. 
His money is spent. His house 
is built and can be changed only 
with difficulty and at consider- 
able expense. At little or no 
greater cost it could have been 
well designed, distinguished in 
appearance and convenient in 
arrangement. Too late he sees 
that while he was anxious about 
the cost of siding and framing 
lumber, he has overlooked one 
of the biggest elements in satis- 
faction and resale value; namely, 








the United States; lumber of 





good design. Such a person has 





every kind and pattern for which 

there is any considerable demand; roofing, 
hardware, manufactured articles by the 
dozen. I assemble it here; and when one of 
my customers wants to build he finds this 
material ready in my yard, waiting to be 
hauled out. What would he do if somebody 
didn’t assemble it for him? Well, that’s 
an old dispute; but those of us in the retail 
business, who have had experience in get- 
ting these things together, know that he 
couldn’t get along at all without a ‘middle 
man.’ As a matter of fact, we take a lot 
of risks and invest a lot of money and yet 
deliver to the customer his materials at very 
moderate cost. 

“One of the things that make retailing 
pretty hard is the fact that the dealer has 
to do business with so many different peo- 
ple. It’s a long chain, and every link has 
to be strong enough to hold, or the whole 


responsibility to see that specifications and 
plans are followed. But in many cases he 
is not satisfied with that rdéle. He wants 
to be the key man in the deal. So he gets 
to the customer first, and strangely enough 
many customers will go to him rather than 
to a lumber dealer, and his seeing the cus- 
tomer first makes the contractor the person 
who sells the building material. He makes 
the sale and then tells the retailer what the 
latter must do. The contractor does quite 
as much about setting the prices of building 
materials which the dealer is to receive as 
the dealer himself does. 


“But this isn’t the only bad feature of the 
arrangement. The average contractor 
knows very little about house design. How 
could he be well informed about such thing's ? 
He knows a few standard designs that he 
has built a great many times, and he has 


a feeling of disappointment and 
frustration that will make him a negative 
influence in the building industry. 


Most Retailers Well Informed 


“There are probably contractors who know 
good design and are able to plan houses 
satisfactorily. There are probably retailers 
who are poorly equipped for giving building 
advice. But most retailers aré pretty well 
informed along these lines. They are in- 
telligent men, and they know that in the 
long run their success is going to be meas- 
ured by the satisfaction of their customers. 
But if the dealer tries to ‘goat in,’ after 
contractor and customer have fixed up a poor 
plan, he’ll be misunderstood. He’ll be ac- 
cused of having a grudge at the contractor 
and of wanting to assert himself or of try- 
ing to make the house cost more. Eight 
times out of ten the customer will take the 
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contractor’s word in preference to that of 
the informed dealer. Another bad effect of 
interference of this kind is that it gets the 
contractor sore at us, and we'll have him 
gunning for us in all future transactions. 
He'll feel this way and act this way, even 
though we’ve simply tried to save the cus- 
tomer from disappointment and the builder 
from the customer’s resentment.” 

Mr. Paddock insisted that we understand 
him as merely mentioning some of the trou- 
bles of retailing and not as saying it was a 
poor sort of business. He likes it all right, 
though he confessed that at times he could 
wish he had entered some other line of work. 
But these times of depressed feeling don’t 
last for any considerable period. 


Mail Order House Competition 


He then mentioned some trouble he had 
had with certain manufacturers. He at- 
tempted to handle a certain line of manu- 
factured goods, only to find that a mail- 
order house was selling it to the public at 
prices lower than Mr. Paddock had to pay. 
This, we understand, was an isolated case, 
the work of one manufacturer. At least we 
did not understand that Mr. Paddock was 
bringing a wholesale indictment against all 
manufacturers in this field. Many manu- 
facturers do sell low grade goods and sec- 
onds to catalog houses just to get rid of it. 
But our impression from hearing the account 
was that Mr. Paddock was using it as an 
illustration of a practice followed by a few 
men in all lines of manufacture; that of sell- 
ing the bulk of their product to retailers at 
profitable prices and then of selling at very 
low prices to mail-order concerns for the 
purpose of bridging the slack season and 
keeping their working force together. 

It is apparent without explanation how 
disastrous to the retailer this kind of prac- 
tice would be. Take any line; manufactured 
roofing or steel ceilings or millwork or fram- 
ing lumber or wooden shingles. Anything 
the dealer sells might be exploited in this 
way, at his expense. The only reason a lo- 
cal retailer sells anything against such com- 
petition is that many people do not trouble 
to investigate mail-order prices or suspect 
that the quality is inferior or don’t care to 
put up with the lack of such service as is 
offered by the mail-order house. 


Most Manufacturers Play Fair 


Our own impression is that the great num- 
ber of manufacturers do play fairly with re- 
tailers. But this does not mean that there 
is not an occasional one who tries to play 
both ends against the middle. Perhaps he 
thinks it will not be noticed; that he can 
slip by without being detected. But it al- 
ways is found out by the mail-order con- 
cern’s customers and by them broadcast to 
the general public. One can’t blame them, 
for they want to buy as cheaply as possible. 
Mr. Paddock has attempted to deal with 
these isolated offenders, first, by remon- 
strance; and then, if they refuse to mend 
their ways, by certain careful publicity. It 
is, of course, illegal to boycott a concern, 
and no one knows this better than the manu- 
facturer who sells both to retailers and to 
mail-order concerns. But there is no law, 
it seems, against stating facts without any 
recommended action. If a retailer knows that 
a certain manufacturer is charging him a 
substantially larger price for a given article 
than is charged a mail-order house for the 
Same article, he can go on buying from that 
manufacturer if he wants to. Usually he 
doesn’t want to. In some cases where these 
methods have not worked, Mr. Paddock has 


simply gone out of that particular field as 
far as he could by selling some other line 
of merchandise that will answer the same 
purpose. In any event he does not take these 
things lying down. It should be a source 
of gratification that these crooked deals 
seem to come from isolated manufacturers 
and that in these days no general indict- 
ments seem to be drawn against manufac- 
turers as a class. 

Maybe Mr. Paddock might move an ex- 
ception to the above statement. He seems 
to have had unpleasant experiences with 
several cement manufacturers. 

“While we are talking about grievances,” 
he remarked, “there is a matter that prob- 
ably hits every retailer. That is the matter 
of selling on commission. Long ago I made 
a rule to which I adhere strictly. I do not 
accept a commission unless I myself fix the 
amount of the commission. In other words, 
I actually make the sale or it isn’t credited 
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This retailer’s offer to aid prospective custom- 

ers in planning their new homes undoubtedly 

gives him control over his sales and helps make 
satisfied patrons 


to me. This may apply to a number of 
things, but as you know, of course, it ap- 
plies chiefly to cement. 


No Sale, No Commission 


“It’s an old, old story and one that deal- 
ers get tired of telling and of hearing. A 
car of cement is to be sold in a community, 
and at once a dozen or twenty high-powered 
salesmen come rushing into town to sell it. 
Cement has to be sold pretty largely on 
price, for if it isn’t first class it isn’t wanted 
at any price. With twenty competitors ac- 
tively represented on the field, it’s pretty 
plain that the dealer’s profits are not going 
to get much consideration. It’s the old ex- 
perience of the salesman who part of the 





time sells to a customer and part of the 
time goes over his head and sells to the 
customer’s customer. The dealer is then 
given a trifling commission just to make 
him a partner in the enterprise and to keep 
him from kicking. They want him, of 
course, to distribute their stuff in the small 
sales which the factory representative 
couldn’t be present to make. 


Plea for Dealer Distribution 


“Something like that happened to me not 
so long ago. I sold a car of cement to a 
contractor after I’d asked the manufactur- 
ers’ representatives to stay away. I made 
the sale at a low price; in fact, at a smaller 
margin than I could afford to accept on the 
general run of my business. Then the 
same contractor wanted to buy another car 
for use at a point only a few miles away 
from the first job. There was no dealer 
there, and in all probability I could have sold 
the second car at approximately the price of 
the first. But one of the salesmen I’d asked 
to stay away from the first deal rushed in, 
made the sale and then, looking well pleased 
with himself, came in and said he’d sold a 
car of cement for me. He seemed to think 
I’d be tickled to get a commission of 10 
cents a barrel, and he was quite crestfallen 
when I wouldn’t accept the order. I told 
him he didn’t need to ‘sell a car of cement 
for me,’ for I could have sold it for myself 
at a profit; that the sum he mentioned 
wouldn’t pay me for handling the sacks. We 
had quite a discussion over it, and I was at 
some pains to state the facts in a number 
of district meetings. The sales manager 
came down and tried to bully me into silence, 
but he didn’t make out very well. It was 
he and not I who finally backed down. 

“T don’t know how much good these quar- 
rels do, but I can think of no other way of 
bringing the idea of dealer distribution home 
to such sales managers. The thing is far 
from being on a satisfactory basis; and one 
of the curious aspects of the controversy is 
that any dealers will accept these trifling 
commissions with all the things they imply. 
Such commissions usually lose the dealer 
money. He actually pays out something to 
allow manufacturers to take away from him 
the sales that he could make.” 

Of course, all of us know about this old 
controversy. We never have asked them for 
figures, but we have heard dealers express 
the opinion that after all this commission 
is better than none. This simply indicates 
a lack of uniform opinion among dealers; 
though if one is to guess from opinion ex- 
pressed at conventions there are more in- 
dividuals who are dissatisfied than satisfied 
with the arrangement. 


Still Seeking Remedy 


The Realm. doesn’t know the answer. 
Probably the cement manufacturers have 
their side of the story. We have a letter 
from a careful student of the field, and 
from this letter we quote the following 
statements: 

“Although they [the associations] have 
been discussing this for twenty-five years 
they do not seem to be able to get anywhere 
with it. It is all talk. 

“One reason is, it takes a lot of money 
to build cement mills. Another reason is 
that there have been a number of coépera- 
tive cement organizations formed and all of 
them gone busted. 

“The cement companies have some splen- 
did and high-powered executives and sales- 
men who comb the territory very thoroughly 
and they have such an organization that 
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makes it possible for them to keep in touch 
with the building operations. They know 
more about the building going on than does 
the dealer. 

“The cement proposition will be the same 
for a good many years to come, in my opin- 
ion. The associations can talk about it and 
stew and fret, but I think the result will be 
the same, judging from my observations cov- 


ering a period of about twenty-five years.” 

All of which indicates, at the very least, 
that the question is active and that no uni- 
versally accepted remedy has yet appeared. 
We print these statements solely in the hope 
that they may stimulate both sides of the 
controversy to search for a mutually satis- 
factory middle ground. Surely manufactur- 
ers do not like this undercurrent of resent- 


ment any better than dealers like the prac. 
tices of which they complain. If there is a 
possible settlement on a rational basis, it 
will help the whole manufacturing and dis- 
tributing industry to find it. 

But Mr. Paddock did much more than talk 
about the sourness of retailing. Next week 
we'll have something to say about his big 
yard in Pana. 


News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Ad Tells Interesting Story 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 11.—The little cut 
and accompanying dialog reproduced herewith 
feature the new year advertisement of the 
Jewett Lumber Co., and commemorates the fact 
that, with the advent of 1926, sixty-one years 
have elapsed since George A. Jewett entered 
this city, a poor boy looking for a job. Mr. 
Jewett naturally has a very vivid recollection 
of the little scene shown in the picture, which 








“One cent toll,’ said the gatekeeper. 


“Well,” I replied, “I’ll pay it. 
me where I can get a job?” 
I got the job. 


Can you tell 





took place at the Court Avenue bridge away 
back in 1865. In the advertisement appears 
the following legend: 

61 years in business in Des Moines. 

53 years in the lumber business. 

47 years in business for myself. 

45 years in business at 9th and Grand. 

Following its usual custom the Jewett Lum- 

ber Co., some days before Christmas inserted 
an advertisement in the local newspapers an- 
nouncing that it would repair and paint all 
broken and discarded toys brought to its office, 
which after being rejuvenated were distributed 
among the poor children of the city. 


Say Dealer Should Not Be Builder 


During the last few months the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has published a number of stories 
of lumber dealers who have been building and 
selling complete homes. These stories have 
been received with a good deal of interest; in 
fact, the Jan. 9 issue was hardly in the mail 
before we received a telephone call from a local 
lumber retailer, commenting upon the story 
appearing on page 45 of that issue, which 
described the operations of an Iowa retail 
firm which sells complete homes, and saying 
that the speaker was doing the same thing. On 
the other hand, however, a number of retailers 
have written us letters in which they point out 
some of the obstacles likely to be encountered 
in the building and marketing of complete 
homes by lumber dealers, and express the 
opinion that it is better for ‘‘the shoemaker 
to stick to his last,’’ in other words, for the 
lumber dealer to confine himself to the selling 
of materials for homes and leave the actual 
construction to the contractor and builder. 

“We have always felt that we do not care to 
conflict with the architect and builder, and for 
that reason have kept away from financing homes,” 
writes W. P. Heimbach, jr., of the Endion Lumber 
Co., Duluth, Minn. “We endeavor to keep the good 
will of our customers and believe that we would 
lose this should we attempt to compete with them. 
However, this is a subject that is changing daily 
and we may eventually find it necessary to get into 
this kind of building. The prospective home owner 
today is limited in his ability to produce cash, 


which means that someone must get behind the 
building of the complete house. Work of this na- 
ture has been done in our city with some success, 
but we do not at present believe that we should 
get into it.” 

C. I. Cheyney, general manager Bailey Lumber 
Co., Bluefield, W. Va., says that his concern does 
no building, but confines itself to the sale of ma- 
terials. ‘We try to sell all material for a job 
wherever possible. We work with the building and 
loan association, our bankers and various finance 


corporations in financing homes. In addition, we 
have financed a few homes ourselves, taking first 
mortgage on the property, and thus far have never 
lost any money on such transactions. We feel 


that the retail lumber dealer should confine himself 
to selling the materials for the homes, but that 
he also should assist the owner in every way pos- 
sible with his financial problems, without doing 
any building. He should advise the owner as to 
the best plan of financing, taking into considera- 
tion his own particular circumstances, and then 
assist in carrying out the plan. Our method when 
the owner is expected to be able to pay out in a 
comparatively short time is to go to the banks, or 
try to handle the loan ourselves, but if his period- 
ical payments are to be small and extended over 
a long period, we go to the building and loan asso- 
ciation or finance corporation.” 


“We have come to the conclusion that it is best 
for the retail lumberman to keep out of the con- 
struction business,’’ writes Roscoe E. Scott, of the 
Scott Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. “We have 


Cuts Prices to Increase Business 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 12.—The Hardin Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has done the unusual thing 
by announcing a reduction in the price of lum- 
ber and allied materials, at the same time ex- 
pressing the intention of doubling the com- 
pany’s business during the coming year. The 
announcement was made by Benjamin R, 
Hardin, president, who declared ‘‘Small profits 
and large sales will be our object.’’ 

‘‘There are a number of reasons,’’ he said, 
‘‘why it is possible that this company should 
double its 1925 business during the coming 
year. We own our own grounds and have to pay 
no rent. We unload direct from the car to 
sheds. In fact this is the only lumber yard 
in Houston which can unload from the car to 
shed without having first having to load the lum- 
ber on wagons or trucks, then haul it to the 
yards and unload. Thus we have the advantage 
of half handling.’’ 


Wins Trophy in Lighting Contest 
DeENvER, CoLo., Jan. 11.—The Federal Lun- 
ber Co. was awarded a bronze trophy in the 
Christmas lighting display contest. The ac- 
companying photograph shows its display 
which won this recognition, though it can only 
inadequately represent the layout, with the 
decorated and _ illumi- 











nated archway, and the 
little front yard filled 
with evergreens, among 
which stood a life sized 
Santa Claus. When the 
vari-colored lights were 
lit at night, the place 
was a blaze of glory 
which all who saw it 
agreed merited the spe- 
cial prize awarded. 
Another attractive 
Christmas display by ‘a 





Decorated and illuminated archway which won trophy 


rendered our trade a considerable amount of as- 
sistance in financing their homes by helping them 
to secure first mortgage loans through building 
and loan associations, banks, insurance companies 
and private persons having money to loan, and in 
ease of a deficit we have been taking a second 
mortgage. This plan has so far proven satisfac- 
tory and profitable.’ . 

R. E. Spencer, president R. E. Spencer Lumber 
Co., Denver, Colo., writes that while his company 
has in a small way built a few houses, it has not 
found it very satisfactory for a retailer to go into 
the building game, if he expects to get much of the 
builders’ business. ‘Therefore,’ says Mr. Spencer, 
“our opinion is that it is better for retail lumber 
dealers to stick to the sale of lumber rather than 
to try to get into the building game very heavily.” 


Because there is no building and loan association 
in that immediate section, and the banks do not 
care to handle building paper, the Marshall Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Johnson, Tenn., has found it nec- 
essary to finance its home building business within 
its own organization. ‘‘We do considerable instal- 
ment selling,” says C. L. Marshall, president of the 
company. “Where a man owns his lot and is in a 
position to take care of the labor, it is our prac- 
tice to sell the material for a home and take a 
deed of trust on the property to the amount due us, 
payable by the month in amounts depending upon 
the size of the bill. Our experience is that the 
loss is practically nothing. Occasionally we have 
to take a piece of property, but invariably have 
been able to sell it again, on the instalment plan, 
at a profit. I am strongly of the opinion that the 
retail lumber dealers should sell the materials only. 
To take building contracts conflicts with the regu- 
lar contractors, and is a separate business.” 





local lumber company 
was that of the W. B. 
Barr Lumber Co., one 
of whose eight decorated display windows fac- 
ing busy Broadway was devoted to a handsome 
display featuring various carpenter tools, of 
which the company carries a complete line, ar- 
ranged about a Christmas tree standing near 
a realistic fireplace. The window was full of 
gift suggestions, without any attempt to adver- 
tise them directly as such. The other windows 
contained exhibits of various building materials 
and woodwork. 


Retail Firm Adds Paint Department 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 12.—The Schwarz 
Bros. Co., retail lumber concern, has just added 
a new department and is now offering its cus- 
tomers a full line of paints, varnishes, stains 
and brushes. The opening date was announced 
in large display advertisements in the local 
newspapers, offering free to each visitor a can 
of waterproof varnish and a brush. 

John G. Schwarz, jr., a former president of 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
says that his company can now furnish prac 
tically every material that enters into the cou- 
struction of a home. This company, which has 
been in business in Bridgeport for 29 years, was 
incorporated in 1914. For 25 years the Schwarz 
interests carried on a contracting business 48 
well, but four years ago the company ofiicials 
decided to discontinue the contracting end and 
to devote their entire energies and attention to 
the sale of lumber, millwork and other building 
materials. 
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Retailers Face Difficult Roofing Sales Situation 


‘‘ About the most difficult sort of competition 
we have ever had to contend with,’’ is the way 
in which the D. D. Chase Lumber Co., of Haver- 
hill, Mass., sums up the strenuous efforts which 
are being made by roofing concerns to corral 
the business in this commodity formerly han- 
dled to a very large extent by the local dealers 
in lumber and building materials. Similar con- 
ditions have prevailed in many other communi- 
ties, as shown in an article on this subject, em- 
bodying the experiences of a number of deal- 
ers, Which appeared on pages 44 and 45 of the 
Jan. 9 issue. The article referred to showed 
how some retailers are successfully meeting the 
situation. On account of the widespread inter- 
est in this subject, and the importance of the 
issues involved, from the standpoint of the re- 
tailer’s profits, further space is devoted this 
week to publishing additional comments from 
retailers in various parts of the country. The 
company quoted at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle further says: ‘*‘We earry in stock a 
shingle which is suitable to be applied directly 
over old wooden shingles, and make as low a 


applied over old wooden shingles. This enables 
the roofer to quote a price lower than our cus- 
tomers can estimate, as we have educated them 
to remove the old shingles before putting on 
the new ones. We have, however, already put 
in a stock of shingles similar to those of the 
roofer, and are getting two or three reliable 
carpenters to apply them over the old wooden 
shingles, to meet this competition. We are not 
encouraging the practice, or recommending it 
generally, but are simply trying to save some of 
the shingle business for ourselves.’’ 


Deferred Payments Attract Many 


Good sales talk and offer of deferred pay- 
ments are apparently what get results for the 
local roofer, in the opinion of Leach Bros., 
Joliet, Ill., who say: ‘‘ Roofing concerns which 
employ solicitors and make house-to-house can- 
vasses have cut into our roofing business to a 
considerable extent, especially as regards re- 
roofing jobs. We do not think this competition 
comes from the roofing manufacturer direct. In 
fact we do not know of any reputable manu- 





sidewalk.” 








This Week’s “Timely Tip” 


Avoiding Liability for Damage 


When the delivery of material to a spot designated by the pur- 
chaser necessitates driving over curbs and sidewalks it is wise to 
secure a release from responsibility for damage to the property, 
signed by the owner thereof. Below is printed a form which has been 
approved by the legal counsel of an eastern dealers’ association, to be 
used in making deliveries back of the curbs where there is any danger 
of injury to drives, walks or buildings, the form to be carried by 
drivers and signed by the owner before the material is unloaded. The 
form has a line at the top for writing the date, and one at the bottom 
for the signature, the text reading as follows: 


“The undersigned hereby requests . .... . to 
drive over the sidewalks and private property in order to 
deliver materials to a point more convenient to the under- 
signed; and, in consideration thereof, the undersigned agrees 
to hold the delivering company harmless from all liability for 
injury to persons or property except in case of willful wrong 
doing arising out of said delivery over and beyond said 


Watch for next week’s “Tip” 








price on it as we possibly can. In some cases 
our customers are able to make as low prices 
as the roofing application company but the 
latter will then lower the price to secure the 
business. We do not know to what extent the 
roofing manufacturers aid in this, but the com- 
petition has reduced our sales greatly.’’ 


Instalment Selling Complicates Situation 


As was pointed out in last week’s article, in- 
stalment selling, with the roofing manufacturer 
financing the transaction on a deferred pay- 
ment basis, is a comparatively new factor in 
the situation, and one which is causing a great 
deal of trouble. On this and other phases of 
the proposition the G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., 
Brighton, Mass., says: ‘‘ We are being troubled 
More and more with this house-to-house solicita- 
tion of roofing business. These roofing con- 
cerns are backed by financially strong manu- 
facturers who enable the roofer to offer liberal 
deferred payments. As we have always-tried 
to get the carpenters and house owners to buy 
building materials on basis of prompt payment 
Wwe find this competition rather demoralizing. 
We do not believe in instalment selling, and 
therefore shall not attempt to meet this condi- 
tion. The shingles sold in this way are gen- 
erally of inferior grade, and they are usually 


facturer who engages in it. On the whole, it 
seems to us that this is legitimate competition, 
and we can make no proper complaint, though 
it is true that in general the roofing offered is 
of very ordinary quality and the price quoted 
is higher than we would make. We are not en- 
deavoring to meet this competition to any con- 
siderable extent, although it is apparent that 
we could do so by putting out a roofing solici- 


‘tor. We do carry the same kinds of roofing that 


are offered by these competitors, and when we 
are able to get in touch with a prospective cus- 
tomer we are usually able to sell him, because 
our price is enough lower to make our proposi- 
tion attractive.’’ 


Manufacturers Sell Direct to Builders 


Attracted by the opportunity for large vol- 
ume of sales, some manufacturers are selling 
direct to speculative builders in the larger 
cities, thus practically cutting off that source 
of business for the local retailer of building 
materials. This procedure of course antagonizes 
the dealers, who assert that when the present 
building boom is past those manufacturers will 
find themselves left out in the cold, as the deal- 
ers will not stock the goods of manufacturers 
who have invaded the retail field by selling 
direct. This prevalent situation is described by 


the Dykes Lumber Co., of New York City, as 
follows: ‘‘This roofing situation is a very 
sore spot with the metropolitan lumber dealers. 
The territory of Brooklyn and Queens County, 
Long Island, has seen some very extensive de- 
velopment of small homes, on most of which 
prepared asphalt roofing has been used. These 
are speculative houses built in blocks of twenty 
to one hundred or more at a time. It is strictly 
a price proposition, and roofing manufacturers, 
seeing an opportunity for large volume, often 
sell direet—especially the less responsible manu- 
facturers who depend mostly on this type of 
business. There are other manufacturers who so- 
licit business direct, getting the order and plac- 
ing it with their nearest dealer, frequently, how- 
ever, at nothing more than a margin of twenty- 
five or fifty cents a square. There is very little 
that can be done towards remedying this situa- 
tion because the builder is going to buy cheap 
and he will buy direct from anybody who will 
sell him direct. We buy our roofing products 
from a manufacturer who deals only through 
legitimate lumber and supply yards. It is a 
quality product and we are selling it strictly 
on that basis. Our sales are not in volume what 
they were a number of years ago before specula- 
tion in real estate became so rampant for, at 
that time, most of the construction was on indi- 
vidual contracts and could be sold on a quality 
basis. We enjoy a fair volume of business, 
cireularize and advertise our product in a mod- 
erate way and get what we think the material 
is worth, which gives us a fair profit. Regard- 
less, however, of any offer made to us by these 
firms that we know to be selling direct we would 
not consider it. They are on our black list 
and would never receive business from us. When 
conditions change and the speculative fever is 
over, these firms will have a different situation 
to face, for we believe that their prestige will 
be entirely gone.’’ 

The Gough Lumber Co., Akron, Ohio, says: 
‘¢The very nature of the roofing business is such 
that it is handled on a very small margin, so it 
has to a large degree become to the lumber 
business what the sugar trade is to the grocer. 
We do not lose very much sleep when we miss 
the sale of a bill of roofing.’’ 


Dealers Reject Partial Payment Plan 


The dealers of Superior, Wis., had the de- 
ferred payment plan put up to them, but did 
not take kindly to it, the Campbell Lumber & 
Supply Co. of that city knowing of only one 
instance where the proffered plan was taken 
advantage of. The Campbell company further 
says: ‘‘The demand for prepared roofing seems 
to be falling off in this locality, our roofing 
business last year having been confined largely 
to wooden shingles.’’ 

William M. Harris, jr., retailer of lumber 
and building materials, Providence, R. I., says: 
‘*T have observed several advertisements, par- 
ticularly in the Sunday newspapers, concerning 
the deferred payment plan used by roofing con- 
cerns in soliciting business. I believe that this 
competition comes chiefly from local roofing 
concerns with which the manufacturer is codper- 
ating, as the roofers themselves are not in suf- 
ficiently strong financial position to carry this 
plan through. To just what extent this compe- 
tion has interfered with our business I am not 
prepared to say.’’ 

The M. D. Greene Lumber Co., of Auburn, 
N. Y., writes that competition through house- 
to-house solicitation and deferred payments has 
only recently begun to develop. The company 
says: ‘‘We have sent letters to all our con- 
tractors trying to show the bad feature of the 
partial payment proposition.’’ 

The Parsons Lumber Co., of Rockford, IIL, 
endeavors to meet this competition by ‘ ‘sales 
to local roofers at a reasonable price.’’ 

The Sloan Lumber Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
says: ‘‘We are not troubled with this sort of 
competition, as we follow the line of least re- 
sistance, carrying the best quality of roofing 
and selling these local concerns that apply it. 
Thus their efforts to secure business has re- 
sulted in selling a lot of roofing for us.’’ 
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Just how we became installed with the idea 
of forestry, and also how we have tried to carry 
these ideas out, with a discussion particularly 
of some of the newer developments, may be of 
interest and also helpful to some of the people 
present. These statements are not being made 
with the idea that we are doing more than any- 
body else, for this is not true. We only wish 
that it were possible for us to do a more thor- 
ough job of it than we are now doing. 

Some thirty-three years ago our parent com- 
pany, the Fordyce Lumber Co., of Fordyce, Ark., 
was practicing forestry without knowing it. The 
lumber market was poor, and in the early year's 
of operation only the largest and best trees were 
cut. The percentage of uppers ran as high as 
60 percent. Logging was done by horses, and 
thus the stand that was left was not damaged to 
any great extent. As the market for Arkansas 
soft pine improved, cutting became closer; but 
even so, as the years rolled along many 12- and 
14-inch trees were left because it was not profit- 
able to manufacture them into lumber. This 
practice of conservative logging, forced by eco- 
nomic necessity on the Fordyce Lumber Co., had 
a far-reaching effect. After the first ten vears’ 
operation of this company the growth of the 
young timber on its cut-over lands started to 
become noticeable to the eye; thus, when an- 
other Arkansas and an Alabama company were 
started, in 1901 and 1902, it was decided that 
the conservative policy of cutting in the woods 
was practical and should be carried out at the 
two new plants. <A diameter limit was estab- 
lished and no trees under 12 inches were taken 
at any of the operations. This diameter limit 
was raised, from time to time, until it reached 
18 inches at one operation. 


Foresters and Forestry Students Helped 


About this time, some thirteen years ago, the 
Yale School of Forestry went to Crossett for 
practical field study. The boys were under the 
direction of Professors H. H. Chapman and R. C. 
Bryant. The influence that this group of young 
men had upon the company was remarkable. 
The first real seed of scientific forestry was sown 
at this time. Too much credit can not be given 
the Yale School of Forestry for all it did then 
and has done since for us. 

A few years later Austin Carey, of the United 
States Forest Service, appeared at Lockhart, 
Ala. He spent a few days visiting, and since 
that time has been back practically every year. 
Through his efforts the seed of scientific for- 
estry was very ably sown at Lockhart. 

These seeds started to sprout and the first re- 
sult was a decision to have a complete survey 
made of the cut-over lands at Crossett, to de- 
termine what was on the land at the time of the 
survey and how fast the timber was growing. A 
crew of ten undergraduate foresters worked for 
two years, during their summer vacations, on 
this forest survey, under the guidance of Prof. 
H. H. Chapman. Details of this work will not be 
gone into here, but suffice it to say that it 
showed such encouraging figures that the Cros- 
sett Lumber Co. decided to practice forestry in 
earnest and as scientifically as possible. 


Forestry Allied with Practical Operation 


A forestry department was established under 
the guidance of a graduate of the Yale School of 
Forestry, who had also received a year’s post 
graduate training in Sweden. Sweden, as you 
all know, leads the world in forestry, and its 
methods have been used to a great extent by us 
from the start. The keynote of Swedish forestry 
is to help nature in every way to reproduce the 
forest. This, on the face of it sounds simple, 
but it is not, and if any manufacturer believes 
that he can reforest his lands without a real 
effort on his part he is very much mistaken. 
When the manufacturer comes to the forester 
for advice the forester should not be afraid to 
tell him the whole story. It is appreciated that 
the idea of forestry is comparatively new and 
that the foresters have had to paint the rosy 
side of the picture to get a hearing. A great 
mistake will be made if this practice continues 
too long. The manufacturer welcomes sound 
advice on how to produce a new forest. He will 
not consider it sound advice if he discovers after 
a few years of practicing forestry that the new 
forest cover is not coming because the proper 





*Address delivered before joint meeting of 
American Forestry Association and Southern 
Forestry Congress, Richmond, Va., Jan. 6 and 7. 


Reforestation and the Lumber Industry’ 


[By J. W. Watzek, jr., Crossett, Ark., Vice President Crossett Lumber Co.] 


kind and size seed trees, for instance, have not 
been left. 

It is gratifying to read such articles as the 
one appearing in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, written by W. W. Ashe, of the 
United States Forest Service. This article 
points out so aptly that the second cut is the 
crucial test of forestry, and that if it is to be 
made successful more fast-growing trees of the 
merchantable size (at the present time) must be 
left. The manufacturer is anxious to know by 
detailed study just how much of this kind of 
timber should be left during his virgin cut. 
There has not been enough information availa- 
ble, for the manufacturer, to show the value of 
producing quality over quantity. Take, for in- 
stance, an acre that has left on it one 8-inch 
tree and another acre that has left on it four 
4-inch trees. In twenty years’ time the four 
4-inch trees will show a total volume of:some 
93 board feet, and the 8-inch tree, but 70 board 
feet. The acre with the one 8-inch tree on it in 
twenty years, however, will be the more valuable 
acre, 

People Codperate in Preventing Forest Fires 

Our fire prevention program is progressing. 
During the first year, as well as the second year, 
results that we obtained were not any too en- 
couraging, but the farmers in our community 
are now definitely seeing the light. Most of our 
efforts have been directed toward the second 
generation, and we feel certain that when the 
present children become men and women they 
will be staunch advocates of the slogan ‘Pre- 
vent forest fires; it pays.’’ Results last year, 
even though it was an exceptionally dry one, 
showed that the present generation also are fast 
becoming converts, and it would not be a sur- 
prise if the present farmers are codperating 
practically 100 percent with us in the very near 


future. This has not ‘‘just happened,’ but has 
been brought about by much hard work and 
effort. 


Equipping our logging locomotives with oil, 
as well as our loaders in the woods, has been the 
second big factor in reducing the number of 
fires. Fortunately, it is cheaper for us to burn 
fuel oil than coal at the present price of oil as 
compared with coal. If this condition should re- 
verse itself at a future date we doubt very much 
whether we would ever go back to the former 
hazardous methods of firing with coal. Oil has 
worked out particularly well on the loaders, for 
the engineer does not have to stop his real work 
of loading to fire his boiler. The semi-automatic 
fuel oil burner keeps the steam pressure uniform. 

In spite of all the caution taken to prevent 
fires, they .will get out, and we deem it a good 
investment to spend some 50 cents an acre pull- 
ing back tops of fallen trees from timber that is 
left standing, and also lopping down _ the 
branches of any big tops, so they will not remain 
as a fire hazard. 

Roads and Rights-of-way Serve as Fire Lines 

The territory is also being broken up into 
blocks. This is being done quite successfully 
as well as cheaply by keeping some of the old 
rights-of-way clear and turning them into woods 
roads wherever possible. This running of fire 
lines is a most important work. 

All of our trees are spotted in advance of log- 
ging operations by trained foresters, and the 
cutting is therefore not left to the discretion of 
fellers. In Arkansas we have two types of tim- 
ber, one the old virgin stand in which very few 
small trees exist, and another type which con- 
sists of fairly young timber standing quite 
thickly on the ground. In the first type at least 
two seed trees are left per acre. These are real 
trees that are capable ‘of producing an abun- 
dance of mast the first seed year after logging. 
In the second type, where the stand is younger, 
thinning principles are applied and enough tim- 
ber is left of sufficient size to make it profitable 
to log this timber some twenty years from now. 
The stand, however, is opened up enough so 
that the seed from these trees will germinate 
and produce a new forest cover. During our 
second cut the seed trees that have been left on 
the seed-tree type of area will be taken, inas- 
much as they will have produced enough seed 
to start a new forest cover on this area, and the 
trees that we are now leaving on the other or 
second-cut type of area will also be logged. 

The most important problem ahead of us at 
the present time is the production of quality 
timber for a second cut. If our second cut is 
successful (and if it is to be a success the 
ground must not be taken too clean at the time 











of the second logging) we feel that we shall be 
over the hill and a permanent operation will be 
assured. This is driving home to us the impor- 
tance of carrying out thinning operations along 
the most scientific as well as practical lines. We 
are not thinning at any place where we can not 
make a thinning pay for itself, plus a reasonable 
profit. A great deal of work has been done jin 
developing a market for this small type of tim- 
ber, and the progress that has been made jn 
manufacturing it in a billet mill has been grati- 
fying. 

One fundamental policy is never lost sight of, 
and this policy is—to have the ground produce as 
heavy a stand of young timber as possible. In 
our seed-tree areas, the stand in some instances 
is not coming as fast as we should like to see it, 
This is partly due to the fact that the stand has 
been opened up too much, and we are therefore 
leaving a larger number of seed trees to the acre 
wherever the soil requires it. If this is not pos- 
sible because of the fact that the trees are over- 
mature at the present time, we are scraping the 
ground to make a better bed for the seed. For- 
tunately, it has not been necessary for us to 
plant seedlings in order to get general reproduc- 
tion. The beautiful part about getting as heavy 
a stand as possible started is that it insures not 
only quantity production, but also the all-impor- 
tant quality production. This quality produc- 
tion can not be stressed too much. The Swedes 
pay more attention to it than to any other one 
thing. A person can drive for days through 
their forests and see thinning operations along 
the road at every turn. Small poles for charcoal, 
firewood and pulpwood are being taken out. 
Last summer the most profitable by-product of 
thinning in Sweden was firewood. ‘This is sur- 
prising, when as much timber exists as does in 
Sweden; nevertheless it is a fact. Our company 
had its first intimation of this same firewood 
market last fall. Due to close working, enough 
mill refuse was not available to supply the local 
demand for firewood, and the townspeople had 
to buy cordwood from the farmers. 


Roads and Trucks Permit Scattered Opera tions 


Looking toward the future, we are endeavor- 
ing so to shape our operation that after our sec- 
ond cut, and may be before, we shall have our 
wagon roads as well as railroads in such con- 
dition and so located that it will not be neces- 
sary for us to have all of our logging operations 
going on in one particular area at one time. We 
hope to be able to cut where a stand is ripe or 
needs thinning. With the coming of better roads 
and the development of not only truck logging 
but also the use of tractors, it may be feasible 
to do this. This is an ideal condition, of course, 
as far as forestry is concerned, but it can only 
be carried out if it is economically possible. It 
is being done successfully in Sweden, however, 
not only in districts where streams that may be 
driven exist in abundance, but also in districts 
where the logs must be hauled to the mill. 


Utilization Must Supplement Reforestation 


Looking further toward the future, the very 
closest co6peration between manufacturer, con- 
sumer, the Government and the people at large 
should be fostered. Conservation is just as 
much a part of forestry as the actual growing 
of trees. Proper manufacturing methods to ob- 
tain the most footage an acre should be carried 
out by the manufacturer, and the consumer in 
turn should lend his helping hand by being will- 
ing to use odd length stock. Manufacturers 
should not be cutting interior trim and matched 
lumber to even lengths of 2-foot multiples. 
The waste in doing this is enormous, and it is 
being done only because of obsolete trade prac- 
tices. The Government is making marked prog- 
gress, through Mr. Hoover, in trying to break 
down these unscientific methods. The applica- 
tion of the above principle, as demonstrated by 
some of our own operations, shows an increase 
in footage yield an acre of from 10 to 30 percent, 
which is equivalent to growing from 1,000 to 
1,500 feet an acre. If the people of the United 
States understand the problem, (and the Gov- 
ernment and the lumber industry should see that 
they do) definite progress will be made each year 
toward its solution. Much more will be accom- 
plished this way than if we come to a point 
where the country is suddenly alarmed over the 
shortage of timber supply and passes drastic 
measures that will be burdensome to all. We 
never want to arrive at this point. It never will 
be reached if all codperate toward the common 
end of growing new timber as well as conserv- 
ing what we now have. 
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The Development and Growth of a Great 
Lumber Selling Organization 


THE THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago became western headquarters for one of the out- 
standing lumber distributing concerns in the United States 
with the establishment here by the Thos. E. Coale Lumber Co. 
of offices that consolidated its St. Louis and Chicago branches. 
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THE CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE THOS. E. COALE LUMBER 


co., 1138 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
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PRIVATE OFFICE OF R. . MORRISS, MANAGER OF 
THE CHICAGO OFFICE 





& CHICAGO 


These Chicago offices form the western center for a national 
distributing organization headquartered at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and having sales representatives covering all important do- 
mestic consuming territory, with ramifications in the foreign 
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CORNER OF RECEPTION HALL IN THE CHICAGO OFFICE 
OF THE THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
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INFORMATION CLERK AND TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARD, 
AT CHICAGO 
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SECRETARY TO R. M. MORRISS, CHICAGO MANAGER CHICAGO DISTRICT CAR MATERIAL SALES OFFICE 

















PACIFIC COAST LUMBER DEPARTMENT AT CHICAGO CHICAGO OFFICE, HARDWOOD LUMBER DEPARTMENT 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT MANAGER, CHICAGO OFFICE 


field, who maintain close con- 
tact, through the Philadel- 
phia and Chicago offices, with 
company representatives in 
all lumber producing regions 
from north to south and coast 
to coast. 

“The White House,’’ Phil- 
adelphia headquarters of the 
Thos. E. Coale Lumber Co. at 
Twenty-sixth and Susque- 
hanna Avenue, is well known 
throughout the industry as 
incorporating advanced ideas 
as to the housing of a lumber 
distributing organization. It 
is a worthy home for one of 
the industry’s largest repre- 
sentatives among big buyers, 
and upholds the dignity of 
lumber among the large in- 
dustrial consumers with 
which it is in daily contact. 

Chicago headquarters have 


FIRST TABLE AT CHICAGO OFFICE, LUNCH TIME 
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THE KITCHEN IN THE CHICAGO OFFICE 





INVOICING DEPARTMENT OF THE CHICAGO OFFICE 


perhaps gone a step beyond 
the parent organization by 
establishing offices in a fine 
detached residence overlook- 
ing Lake Michigan, at 1138 
Lake Shore Drive, where it 
can conveniently be reached 
by motor bus from ‘‘the 
loop,’ heart of Chicago’s 
commerce, in a few minutes. 

Offices like these at Phila- 
delphia and Chicago have 
been found to add greatly to 
the efficiency of groups of 
specialists. And it is for a 
high degree of specialization 
that the Thos. E. Coale Lum- 
ber Co. is most renowned. The 
Philadelphia branch takes 
first place in the handling of 
white pine, sugar pine and 
mahogany pattern lumber 
among the industrial centers 
of the East, and makes ship- 
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ments of such lumber throughout the 
country direct from the mills. The 
Chicago office has concentrated largely 
on railroad requirements, being located 
as it is at the heart of the country’s 
transportation systems. 

Specialization within each branch 
has been carried to an unusual degree, 
The natural result is that each trans- 
action is in the competent hands of a 
man thoroughly conversant with all 
its phases. Both mill and consumer 
benefit from the methods thus evolved 
by the long experience of the Thos. E. 
Coale Lumber Co., because its fune- 
tioning means economy to both through 
efficient distribution. 

The head of this wide reaching or- 
ganization is Thos. E. Coale, who after 
extensive experience in all branches of 
the lumber industry, founded his own 
company in 1909. Mr. Coale made his 
first connection with lumber when but 
a strip of a boy, scion of an old Mary- 
land family that left him an income of 
$3 a week to start making his way in 
the world. Through all his years of 
effort, lumberdom has been his first 
love, and as he has reached the mellow 
years the ability he developed has been 
rewarded with eminence. All through 
his life, despite the stress of building 
up the organization he now controls, 
Thos. E. Coale has been able to keep 
that winning disposition which has 
made friends of buyers, mills and em- 
ployees, and has thus been a mighty 
factor in his success. 

The service that distinguishes the 
Thos. EK. Coale Lumber Co. reflects the 
personality of its founder. Everyone 
who knows its”. skill in furnishing 
promptly lumber that will meet exactly 
any specifications, or in placing a spe- 
cial product in its best market, will rec- 
ognize that the company’s outstanding, 
qualities have been inherited from 
Thos. E. Coale. He showed these qual- 
ities at the first opportunity. After 
working up through jobs at tallying, 
inspecting and shipping, he got a job 
on the road as salesman. When en- 
trusted with one of his first commis- 
sions, a buying trip to the Canadian 
pine mills, he showed foresight and 
initiative by contracting to buy a mill’s 
whole cut. His employer was astounded 
when the venturesome young man re- 
ported, but when told that the pur- 
chase had already been sold at a profit, 
he acknowledged the correctness of his 
employee’s judgment by expressing a 
wish that the lumber had been held for 
a wider margin. But Mr. Coale early 
learned to be content with close mar- 
gins, and that dealings which give a 
prominent place to service are. the 
surest foundations for upbuilding a 
permanent clientele. 

The thorough, detailed knowledge of 
every branch of the consuming trades 
that was acquired by Mr. Coale he has 
been able to pass on to his organization 
by reason of his rare executive ability 
to choose the right man for the job. As 
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: the scope of the company in domestic 
; and foreign markets is so wide, Mr. 
_ | Coale came to the conclusion that only 
. through assigning to each member a 
. limited field, could the required special- 
ized knowledge be acquired and kept 
h up to date by frequent contacts. And 
, he also saw that if these specialists 
- were to work at highest efficiency, so 
a close are the interrelationships between 
| the various divisions of the lumber con- 
rs suming and producing fields, their ef- 
d forts must be codrdinated by intimate 
| contact through a central organization. 
“° ; Coale men are specialists, organized. 
ho | Quick service has been one of the 
natural results of this type of organi- 
. zation. If, for instance, pattern lum- 
. ber is wanted in a hurry by a certain 
1 large industrial buyer, the Thos. KE. 
N Coale Lumber Co. knows just what 
IS type of castings that company makes, 
t their size and the nature of the metal 
sae used, and exactly the kind of lumber, 
f — as to species, grain, texture, curing, 
n moisture content, grade and finish that 
f will meet the requirements most ex- : 
t actly and economically. From _ its a 
Wf large specialized stocks at Philadelphia ESS ee 
no J or associated mills, the required ma- 
h terial can usually be loaded imme- PRIVATE OFFICE OF THOMAS E. COALE IN THE HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
g diately. Extraordinary requirements 
S, can also be forwarded with dispatch, 
iy for with the Coale company’s knowl- 
iS elge of growth characteristics of a 
\- species in different regions, the timber 
y in which its mills are cutting, their 
} manufacturing facilities and a detailed 
e knowledge of stocks available at com- 
ie pany headquarters, anything in lumber 
ie | can be supplied promptly. 
g | The Chicago branch includes a group 
y of specialists who know railroad re- 
p- quirements thoroughly. If there comes 
(- in an inquiry for lumber for use in 
Q building a batch of cars for a partie- 
n ular railroad, the matter is handled by 
l- a Coale specialist who knows  thor- 
y oughly the car type, the grade specifi- 
r, cations of the railroad, and the size, 
1 number and finish of the pieces used 
1- in that car, so that he is able to visual- 
S- ize the car as lumber, and knows in- 
n timately where that lumber can best be 
d had. Any lumber salesman can realize 
’s that so intimate a knowledge of require- 
d ments shown in contact with purchas- 
e- ing agents, adds immensely to the Thos. 
r- E. Coale Lumber Co.’s prestige. 
t, This up-to-the-minute knowledge of 
Is mill conditions is made possible by 
a Coale representatives in producing re- 
rT zions, for of course when the company’s 
4 own associates can not supply its needs, 
I'- if does not hesitate to go where the ma- 
aj terial can be found. These mill repre- 
le | sentatives of the Coale company also 
a : see to the careful execution and prompt 
dispatch of all orders. Other consid- 
vf erations thus take second place to serv- 
es ce to the buyer, and that devotion to 
as the interests of the user is the surest 
yn Way of opening and maintaining steady 
ty outlets for lumber is attested by the . 
\s roster of Coale customers. These in- GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT, THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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clude the largest and highest 
ranking of America’s indus- 
trial concerns. On the com- 
pany’s books are the aristo- 
crats in the construction, elee- 
trical, locomotive, automobile, 


oil, cement and coal indus- 
tries, and the largest rail- 


roads and steel mills in Amer- 
ica are its steady customers. 

The efficient functioning of 
an organization like the Thos. 
K. Coale Lumber Co. depends 
to a large extent on the main- 
tenance of a fine morale. The 
offices at Philadelphia and 
Chicago are company homes 
that contribute to the devel- 
opment of that codperation 
between executives and other 
employees which brings out of 
each his best, while toward 
the common purpose of lum- 
ber distribution the efforts of 
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SECOND TABLE OF THE EMPLOYEES AT THE PHILA- 





all are united. Everyone who 
has felt the fraternity that 
prevails among a group over 
a noonday meal, will sense 
the value to the organization 
of the company gatherings 
each day for lunch, sueh 
‘*Coale family’’ groups at 
the Philadelphia and Chicago 
offices being seen in the photo- 
eraphs that accompany this 
account of a visit to both of- 
fices by a member of the staff 
of the AMERICAN LUMB=R- 
MAN. One might wrongly ae- 
cuse Mr. Coale of lack of 
originality in adopting this 
happy plan if it were sug- 
gested that perhaps he got 
the idea of it from his keen 
participation in Rotary ae- 
tivities, for he is a prominent 
member in one of the biggest 
clubs in Rotary International, 
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the Philadelphia Rotary Club. 
Everyone knows, at any rate, 
that luncheons play their part 
in winning acceptance for Ro- 
tary’s high ideals of service 
and integrity in all transac- 
tions. For the Thos. E. Coale 
Lumber Co. they have helped 
develop the same © service 
ideals, 

Close inter-departmental co- 
ordination is matched by that 
with other groups, for Mr. 
Coale realizes the interde- 
pendence of all interests in 
the modern business world. 
He maintains close relations 
With associations in the foun- 
drymen’s and railroad fields, 
holding memberships in vari- 
ous such groups of important 
lumber consumers. He has 
many friendships among large 
industrial and financial execu- 
tives. Besides being director 
of both the Franklin Trust Co. 
and the 
Mortgage Co., of Philadelphia, 
he has been honored by ap- 
pointment to their financial 
committees, and he is also a 


Jankers’ Sond & 


member of the Philadelphia 
and United States chambers 
of commerce. In the lumber 
field, he belongs to the Na- 
tional - American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber <As- 
Philadelphia 
Lumber Exchange and to vari- 


sociation, the 


ous other bodies. 

So smoothly does the Coale 
organization function that Mr. 
Coale believes it is now at a 
point where it requires less of 
his personal attention, for his 
executives are highly compe- 
tent lumbermen. At Philadel- 
phia, Thomas F. Dalrymple, 
vice president, is in charge of 
sales, assisted by Lincoln Con- 
rad. Harry Walters is in 
charge of the ship building 
lumber department. Export- 


ing is in the hands of George 
H. Hervey, vice president, 
while Robert MacLean, who 
has had long lumber experi- 
ence in the United States, 





WHITE PINE PATTERN STOCK IS A SPECIALTY OF THE 
THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


ONE OF THE FLEET OF FIVE BIG TRUCKS OF THE 
THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CoO. 











manages the European offices 
at 123 Pall Mall, London. The 
company secretary is F, }, 
Ely; Earl Conrad is treasurer, 
and E, P. Drumel, comptroller, 
James C. Wood, a Coale vet. 
eran and vice president of the 
company, is in charge of the 
eastern distributing yard. New 
York and New England _ busi. 
ness is handled by Samuel Dp, 
Pettit. The Chicago branch jg 
managed by Vice President R, 
M. Morriss, who has had ex. 
tensive experience on the sales 
and executive staffs of some 
of the largest producers of 
southern pine, who spent his 
boyhood at the mills of the 
South, and whose competence 
has won him an enviable ree. 
ord in the efficient distribution 
of lumber. The Thos. E. Coale 
Lumber Co. controls the A, 
Wilt & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
a long established manufae- 
turer of woodwork with a na- 
tional reputation for quality, 
managed by Harry Quay, 
president, and Frank Bowers, 
vice president. 

Though these Coale-trained 
executives now play a_ large 
part in the company manage- 
ment, one doubts whether Mr. 
Coale’s restless energy will 
permit him to yield to the at- 
tractions of spending more of 
his time at his beautiful coun- 
try home near Philadelphia, 
though surely he has earned 
the right to more leisure. Last 
year he made an_ extended 
pleasure tour of the principal 
countries of Europe, and fol- 
lowed it by a voyage to the 
larger republics of South 
America, but the urge to ob- 
serve business conditions close- 
ly appeared irrepressible. He 
has always enjoyed _ selling 
and the business — contacts 
that made him friends, and 
will likely continue to exem- 
plify the conduct he reéom- 
mends to young Jumbermen: 
Mark out a straight course, 
stick to the job, and you'll 
reach success in business and 
in life. 
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ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE SHEDS OF THE COMPANY’S 


PHILADELPHIA YARD 
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Mill and Market News of Hardwood Industry 


Look for Good Business 


MemMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 11.—A few orders are 
beginning to come in from the northern terri- 
tory for hardwoods, but not in any large volume 
as yet. ‘The southern manufacturers are not 
a bit anxious for business until they have closed 
their books for 1925 with inventories complete. 
This will probably be around Jan. 15. 

The weather has not been at all satisfactory. 
Rains have hurt prospects for a good supply of 
logs. Then the cold has kept many loggers out 
of the forests and, as a result, few logs have 
been brought from the forests and the mills are 
not supplied with enough timber to keep mills 
in operation full time. It will be several weeks 
before any large supply of logs can be expected. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ports give some idea of the conditions that exist 
in the southern market. The report of Jan. 2 
tells the story of small production, few orders 
and good shipments. The production figure is 
59 percent of normal, with orders running 57 
percent of normal production. Shipments have 
held up well throughout the holiday season, 
being 78 percent of normal production. 

Furniture manufacturers are paying more at- 
tention to the annual shows than they are to 
production problems or purchasing of hard- 
woods. Sales are reported good, however, and 
they should come in the market for a nice vol- 
ume of hardwoods as soon as the shows get well 
under way. The automobile manufacturers are 
not buying now, but are getting an eye on pro- 
duction and will no doubt come into the market 
for a large volume of hardwoods by Feb. 1, if 
not sooner. Building trade demand continues 
as many projects are under way. Contracts let 
indicate that a good demand can be expected 
from this group for the first half of 1926. The 
flooring plants continue to operate and are buy- 
ing hardwoods at all times. This is also true 
of the interior trim plants and other woodwork- 
ing plants. 

Prospects for foreign business are not so 
bright. Prices still hold foreign buyers off, 
but it is certain that within a short time they 
will again be in the market, when they realize 
the conditions that exist in the United States. 
Prices on domestic shipments are rather firm. 


‘Increased Orders From Factories 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 11.—Hardwood trade 
1s firm. Buying is increasing as the purchasers 
are completing their inventories. Orders from 
factories is the best feature with concerns mak- 
ing furniture, musical instruments and auto- 
mobiles the best buyers. Industrial buyers are 
showing a disposition to buy for the future. 
Retailers are about ready to come into the 
market for the purpose of replenishing stocks. 
Prices are firm and some recent advances have 
been made. Flooring is the strongest item. 
Dry stocks continue to be scarce and will remain 
so for the rest of the winter. 

Strength is developing in the southern pine 
trade. Prices are strong and little cutting is 
reported. Transit cars are not as numerous 
as formerly. 

The Fifth Avenue Lumber Co., of which 
Frank H. Lumbert, sr., is president, has moved 
into the new office, which was constructed fol- 
lowing the fire several weeks ago. The old 
office was almost entirely destroyed and several 
sheds were damaged. The loss was about 
$15,000. 

The J. E. McNally Lumber Co. has started 
the erection of an additional shed for storage 
purposes. The shed will be sixty by 150 feet. 
Additional machinery is also being placed in 
the mill. 

M. W. Stark, vice president and manager of 
the American Column & Lumber Co., was called 
0 Kentucky on business recently. 

FP. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., speaking of hardwood con- 
ditions said, ‘*Prospects in the hardwood 
market for the coming year are bright. As busi- 
hess generally is good, better buying will nat- 
urally follow. When inventories are completed 


and plans for 1926 are outlined, better buying 
is fully expected. Indications for an active 
building program are bright.’’ 

The basket ball team representing the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., of Mansfield, 
Ohio, recently defeated a fast team at Norwalk, 
Ohio, by a score of 25 to 13. 


Inquiry Is More Active 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 11.—Inquiries last 
week for hardwoods were more active, and 
better orders were received. Consumers stocks 
are reported light, while mill stocks are below 
what they were a year ago, and production is 
again beginning to slump on account of more 
rain and bad weather in the South. 


Demand is scattered. Walnut, oak, poplar, 
gum, thick ash and elm are all showing some 
activity. Flooring demand continues good. 
Veneer and core stock production are reported 
active. 

Principal quotations, carlots, Louisville, read: 
Quartered white oak, inch stock, FAS, $130@ 
140; common, $80; quartered red, $105@110 
and $70; plain white, $95@105 and $68; plain 
red, $95 and $65; poplar, FAS, $100; saps and 
selects, $75; common, $50@55; quartered red 
or plain red gum, FAS, $110@115; common, 
$70; quartered sap, $65 and $53; plain sap, 
$62 and $45; walnut, FAS, $220; selects, $150; 
common, $100; No. 2 common, $45; chestnut, 
$105 and $57; ash, $90 and $55. 


Preston P. Joyes, of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., here, discussing conditions, re- 


marked that exclusive of the Careyville, Fla., 


plant, the company shows stocks on hand of 
only about 32,000,000 feet today, as compared 
with 45,000,000 feet in early January, 1925. 
Mr. Joyes remarked that while weather condi- 
tions had been better and production better 
toward the end of 1925, it had been raining hard 
in the South, and that fresh logging difficulties 
are coming up with the result that production 
prospects are not promising. Consumption 
shows every indication of being large, with the 
result that a strong market is at hand, with 
prospects of present or better prices applying. 

Chess & Wymond Co., here, has recently 
equipped another band mill at Woodside, La., 
near its Bunkie (La.) operation, giving the 
company five mills in all. 

J. R. (Jim) Williams, well known in the 
stave and heading as well as tight packages 
industry, is back with the Chess & Wymond 
Co. again, it being his third connection with 
the company. He is again sales manager in 


- the cooperage department. 


L. V. Cassilly, president Hilton Collins Co., 
Louisville,.has recently announced plans for 
starting production shortly of hockey sticks, 
which will give the Louisville company three 
sporting goods lines, the others being the Mascot 
line of baseball bats, made here for several 
years, and tennis racquets, added a year or so 
ago. The hockey stick production plans will 
be held up until the rush season on bats and 
tennis racquets, now on, is out of the way. This 
company for many. years produced singletrees 
in the days of general use of horse drawn ve- 
hicles, later entering the bat business as a side 
line. 


Bad Weather Shuts Many Mills 


Macon, GA., Jan. 12.—Bad weather through- 
out Georgia retarded production of hardwood 
this week. Many small mills were forced to 
shut down because of the inability to get logs. 
Larger mills have a limited log supply, and 
with log shipments slowed down this week there 
is danger of an enforced curtailment of mill 
production. Loadings were light this week, 
also partly due to the bad weather. However, 
the selling forces of all mills have been sent 
out and orders are beginning to come in rapid- 
ly, the bookings covering the entire list. The 
weather began to clear up the latter part of 
this week, and normal conditions are expected 
to be reached shortly. 


Buyers at Furniture and Auto Shows 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan: 12.—Business is slow 
in developing in the lumber markets. Hard- 
wood firms say that salesmen find buyers away 
at the furniture and automobile shows, and 
consequently little business has been booked. 
The trade expects hardwood prices to remain 
firm for the next thirty days or so. There has 
been little development in the pine market, the 
trade waiting for spring business to open up. 

R. W. Murray has become connected with 
the H. Bauman Lumber Co. He will travel 
out of the Cincinnati office. 

Miles J. Byrns, of Byrns Bros. Lumber Co., 
is leaving on an extended business trip among 
the furniture manufacturers. 

D. H. Moul has become associated with the 
Atlas Lumber Co., traveling out of the Cincin- 
nati office. 

The annual meeting of the Warn Hamrich 
Lumber Co. will be held on Friday at the Cin- 
cinnati offices. Among those attending it will 
be Preston S. Warn, president, Raywood, W. 
Va.; W. W. Hamrich, vice president, Cleveland ; 
E. F. Stemmelen, Indianapolis, and Robert 
Warn, Cincinnati. 


Sales Make Post-holiday Gain 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 11—While hardwood 
trade slackened following the holidays, there 
has been some improvement during the last 
week. Stocks of consumers are low in many 
sections, according to the wholesalers. Prices 
are holding firm on most items. Walnut is the 
strongest of all hardwoods here. Quartered 
white oak is in good demand. Gum also is 
strong and its price is advancing. Both maple 
and elm have been rather quiet. Chestnut is 
not moving well. Quartered sycamore is in fair 
demand and cottonwood is moving. Poplar has 
been rather slow, and there is little demand for 
hickory. Many wood consuming factories here 
are being operated steadily. Most veneer 
plants are on full time. Some local furniture 
factories are being operated on full time, while 
others are running an average of 40 hours a 
week. <A few local furniture manufacturers 
report they have sufficient lumber to last them 
for six months or more, while others will be in 
the market shortly. Most furniture producers 
look for a fairly good business this year. They 
have been in the market for a good deal of 
gum of late. 

Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber 
Co., has been reélected president of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Luhring also has 
been made a member of its executive committee 
for a $60,000 drive to advertise Indiana. 


Inquiries Getting Stronger 

WARREN, ARK., Jan. 11.—The market has 
shown no decided increase in activity. Upper 
items of finish are in good demand and prices 
are firm, which condition is expected to continue 
for some time due to scarcity of finish stocks at 
most mills. Flooring is just beginning to move 
in small quantities. Demand is mostly for verti- 
cal grain in the upper grades. Inquiries are 
being received in heavier volume from the deal- 
ers, indicating a desire to purchase stock for‘ 
spring requirements. Opinion is general that 
buying will be considerably heavier this next 
week than at any other time since December. 
Industrial buying is in good volume, consider- 
able business being placed by automobile manu- 
facturers, especially for crating stock for ex- 
port also for body parts. Some siding is mov- 
ing at fair prices. Production has been normal 
as weather has not interfered with logging. 
Shipments have been slightly heavier than new 
business and production both. Labor supply is 
plentiful. 

G. C. Morgan, sales manager of the Arkansas 
Lumber Co., here, left last week to call on the 
trade in Indiana and also to attend the Indiana 
retailers’ meeting in Indianapolis. 

Hardwood demand continues strong, espe- 
cially for upper grades of oak and gum of 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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Indiana Retailers Survey the Year’s Developments 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 13.—The forty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana opened this 
afternoon in the Claypool Hotel with its usual 
large crowd in attendance and with all its tra- 
ditional geniality and good fellowship. The 
visitors had spent the morning in registering 
and in visiting the exhibits that this year have 
overflowed to the floor below the convention 
hall. 

At 1 o’clock President O. D. Haskett, of In- 
dianapolis, called the convention to order and in- 
troduced Rev. Edward Haine Kistler, of the 
Fairview Presbyterian Church, who pronounced 
the invocation. John L. Duvall, mayor of the 
city, welcomed the visitors and paid a high trib- 
ute to Mr. Haskett, who is president of the 
board of public safety. He stated that Indiana 
citizens are of necessity interested in the affairs 
of the State’s largest city. Indianapolis must 
depend for her guidance and prosperity upon 
her business men. He referred to the city’s 
building code and said he believed it ought 
to be serutinized with care; and in this as in 
other things the city must depend upon the 
coéperation of Indiana lumber dealers. 

In introducing Col. Reynolds, secretary of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, Presi- 
dent Haskett stated that the chamber is the 
city’s leading organization and that like all 
good organizations of this kind it is working 
steadily for the good of the community and 
of the State. In response Mr. Reynolds said 
that Mr. Haskett is one of the very valuable 
working members of the chamber and added 
that no one in the city is more respected and 
loved. He said it was a time of great activity 
for the chamber, both because it is moving into 
new quarters and because there is a steadily 
widening opportunity for such an organization. 
Changing business standards are eliminating 
the old cut-throat competition and are bringing 
in an honest competition that turns largely on 
public service. The habit of cherishing trade 
secrets is disappearing. He mentioned notable 
examples of motor concerns, competing in the 
same price class, that are exchanging informa- 
tion about accounting systems, assembling and 
production methods and sales technique. This, 
he said, is a fair example of the new coopera- 
tion within an industry. A notable recognition 
of this rather new method of codperative com- 
petition is the Supreme Court decision that 
trade associations are legal when they work 
within proper channels. 

Chambers of Commerce are rendering a mul- 
titude of local and national services. The na- 
tional chamber, for instance, is gathering opin- 
ion in regard to the advisability of legalizing 
the setting of resale prices on manufactured 
articles. This is a controverted subject, and no 
other body could gather the fund of opinion 
which the national chamber is collecting. He 
urged the lumbermen to join their local cham- 
bers and, if these bodies are not functioning 
properly, to reform them from the inside. In 
conclusion he quoted Secretary Hoover to the 
effect that all signs point to a continuation of 
prosperity, provided that business men move 
with suitable caution and care. 


Discusses Progress of Grade Marking 


L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel of the 
Southern Pine Association, then discussed the 
grade marking of lumber. He stated that 1925 
had been a remarkable year in the lumber 
world, that more lumber had been cut than ever 
before and that the outlook was promising. He 
quoted a prominent economic engineer to the 
effect that, with care, this 1925 prosperity 
could be carried on during this year, especially 
during the first half of the year. There is a 
demand for building in small towns and the 
country districts. Prices of labor and material 
can scarcely be reduced, and the one best place 
for reducing building cost is in design and con- 
struction; but this reduction can best be accom- 
plished by assuring owners of resale value. 
This matter of resale value is the great word 
in automobile merchandising. 


The lumber business is progressing, and re- 
tailers are becoming and must continue to 
become better merchants. With better op- 
portunities there is coming a wider responsi- 
bility. Retailers must look with care to the 
whole lumber field. They are necessarily in- 
terested in such things as reforestation, stand- 
ardization and grade marking. The specula- 
tive builder, however, must be watched. He 
is not looking at these larger aspects. He is 
seeking his own profits; and the sorry houses 
he foists off on the public are destroying 
the good will upon which the industry is 
founded. One badly built house will keep 
scores of possible builders out of the field. 
It is for reasons such as are involved in this 
particular angle of the business that, dealers 
must take the wider view. Grade marking 
of lumber is merely incidental to the larger 
problem. Manufacturers are trying to do 
their part. They are working at reforesta- 
tion. They are learning to get the most out 
of a log and to dry and grade lumber cor- 
rectly. They are learning what grades and 
sizes should be used in each particular place. 
It is possible to buy better lumber now than 
ever before; but clear joists are no longer 
used, for they are not necessary to the pur- 


time recalling some of the history of the In. 
diana association and in paying a tribute to 
the men who pioneered in this field of Hoosier. 
dom. He found that the records of the aggo- 
ciation were not complete; and after trying 
in vain to fill the gaps he appealed to the 
AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN, and within forty- 
eight hours received from this paper a com- 
plete list of the officers from the first meet- 
ing to the present time. He also received 
copies of the report of the preliminary or- 
ganization meeting and of the first conven- 
tion, held in 1884. These reports were then 
read by Secretary Root. He also had photo- 
static copies of the reports of the convention 
of twenty years ago from the pages of the 
AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN, Mr. Haskett ex- 
pressed his appreciation of this help in com- 
pleting the records. In conclusion President 
Haskett stated that the association had made 
satisfactory progress during the year and 
was ready to go forward in its usual aggres- 
sive way. 
Presidents and Secretaries. 

Following is the list of the presidents and 

secretaries of the association: 





pose. 


The Forest Products Laboratory is 











CHARLES WOOD, 
Muncie, Ind. ; 
Elected President 


Oo. D. HASKETT, 
Indianapolis, 
Retiring President 


studying this matter and is finding what 
kinds and sizes and grades of lumber will 
meet the requirements. It should soon be 
possible to build pedigreed houses, so that 
these abstracts of construction can be re- 
corded and used in making resales. This is 
part of the big program of treating the pub- 
lie fairly. 

In discussing grade marking itself, Mr. Put- 
man told of the approval of the architects and 
the building and loan officials. Architects 
know little of lumber and admit it; and they 
are happy over the prospect of a standardized 
and clearly marked product that can be speci- 
fied with safety and assurance. Some build- 
ing and loan officers in certain places almost 
stopped loaning on wood-constructed build- 
ings because the quality was too low for con- 
tinued loan safety. In those places dealers 
were fighting for volume on a price basis, and 
grades came to mean almost nothing. This 
will be corrected, and sales can be placed 
upon a service basis when grades are clearly 
marked. The industry is finding the courage 
to tell the public what it needs as determined 
in a scientific way; and it is getting the 
further courage to mark that material so that 
it can be clearly recognized. 


Recalls Early Indiana History 


President O. D. Haskett then departed from 
the usual presidential address and spent his 


Presidents 
1885 N. F. Dalton, 1906 D. A. Peterson, 
Vincennes Warsaw 
1886 N. F. Dalton, 1907 Charles Frank, 
Vincennes Mishawaka 
1887 Henry Colburn, 1908S William F. John- 
Indianapolis son, Cottage 
1888 C. C. Foster, In- Grove, Ore. 
dianapolis 1909 E. P. Deming, 
1889 Dwight Fraser, Hammond 
Indianapolis 1910 T. G. Pierson, 
1890 H. T. Bennett, Spencer 
Indianapolis 1911 Albert Greeley, 
1891 W. F. Stillwell, Muncie 
LaFayette 1912 E. J. McErlain, 
1892 H. T. Bennett, South Bend 
Indianapolis 1913 CC. D. Meeker, Mon- 
1893 H. T. Bennett, ticello 
Indianapolis 1914 Charley Lanz, Bed- 
1894 J. T. Eaglesfield, ford 
Indianapolis 1915 Chas. Foster, Val- 
1895 D. Bosworth, paraiso 
Anderson 1916 Walker V. Jen- 
1896 John Mantano, nings, Sullivan 
Union City 1917 C. D. Root, 
1897 George E. Pratt, Crown Point 
Shelbyville 1918 Harry Scearce, 
1898 KE. T. Parker, Mooresville 
Logansport 1919 Frank Cline, An 
1899 E. H. Eldridge, derson 
Indianapolis 1920 Walter Crim, Sa 
1900S. P. Stroup, lem 
Waldron 1921 G. F. Osterhage, 
1901 W. H. Winnie, Vincennes me 
LaFayette 1922 Willis B. Dye, Ko- 
1902 J. O. Parrish, komo 
Shelbyville 1923 Charles Wolflin, 
1903 Will C. Pulse Evansville 
Greensburg 1924 Rov Metzger, 
1904 Barney C. Smith, Lebanon 
South Bend 1925 O. D. Haskett, In- 
1905 H.C. Scearce, dianapolis 
Mooresville 
Secretaries 


C. C. Foster, Indianapolis (deceased). 

W. B. Allen, Indianapolis (living in the West). 

H. T. Bennett, Indianapolis (living in the South). 

F. B. Fowler, Indianapolis. 

R. W. Willman, Hartford City (deceased). 

H. C. Seearece, Mooresville 

George H. Howenstein, Indianapolis (now of De- 
troit). 

C. D. Root, Crown Point, Ind. 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary C. D. Root mentioned at the be: 
ginning of his report the series of district meet: 
ings resolved upon at last year’s convention. 
These group meetings have been similar t0 
Chamber of Commerce work. They have beet 
very successful, and as is usually the case they 
have been the work of a few people. It 38 
hoped to extend the district meeting plans, and 
the State association stands ready to aid. The 
secretary then mentioned the conventions at 
tended during the year, including Norther 
Indiana & Southern Michigan, Illinois, Wit 
consin, a standardization meeting at Washing: 
ton, and the National retailers. The outstand- 
ing feature of the National convention was 
cost accounting. Indiana is working along 
similar lines. 

The secretary mentioned the garnishee 1a, 
the first in twenty years, but after describing 
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Service, Credit Policy and Advertising Discussed 
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its method of working he added that there is 
no real data available yet to decide whether 
or not it is successful. He referred to the lien 
law, which Attorney Conder will discuss, and he 
commended the traffic department and urged 
that it be used more extensively. 

The association has 367 members, which is 
24 more than last year. The association is a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has subscribed to the standard- 
ization movement, is affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association and with the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Retail yards have been prosperous; yet there 
are too many of them, resulting in a wild 
scramble for business and abuses, such as free 
deliveries of bills sold f. 0. b. yard. The secre- 
tary asked all members to check the yards 
listed in the new bulletin and to report errors. 
The complaint file is smaller than ever. Hach 
member should take up with the secretary any 
condition that should be corrected. He de- 
scribed the methods of arbitration followed. 


Program of Work for 1926 

After announcing the ladies’ party, made 
possible by Mr. Fowler, of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co., and calling attention to 
the exhibits, the secretary announced the gen- 
eral program of work for 1926. This includes 
more codperation between local dealers, more 
group meetings held regularly, and efforts to 
attract more dealers into the association. 

Because of the commonly heard complaint 
that there are too many yards and stores, and 
because in spite of this condition there are many 
new yards and stores being opened, Mr. Root 
called attention to one of Babson’s letters en- 
titled, ‘‘Get Out of Debt.’’ This letter opens 
with the statement that it is hard to understand 
why so many business men incur needless per- 
sonal indebtedness. One can understand stocks 
and bonds issued on sound financing plans, but 
it is not so easy to understand why reasonably 
successful corporations will issue short-time 
notes or borrow so heavily that bankers may at 
any time close down on them. A small per- 
sonal income and freedom from debt are better 
than a large income with notes hanging over 
one’s head. This worry over debt has shortened 
the lives of many business men, as has been 
proved by statistical research. Some men say 
they undertake this increase of business that 
they may give more to their children. This is a 
sad mistake, for it has been shown that the 
children of employees have a better chance for 
success than do children of employers. The 
latter were given things when they should have 
had their father’s time and comradeship. But 
the real reason for debt and frantic efforts is 
ambition, a desire to do a bigger business than 
a competitor. A certain amount of ambition 
is an excellent thing; but it should help us to 
live longer and more useful lives, not to shorten 
our days. 

Growth of Instalment Business 


The great growth of the instalment business 
has attracted much attention. An employer and 
an employee buy automobiles and fur coats for 
the same reasons. The employer says he pays 
cash, and so he does provided he is not borrow- 
ing in his business. But if he is borrowing 
for his business and then is drawing money 
out of his business to buy luxuries, he is not 
paying cash. He can scarcely blame his em- 
Ployees for buying on credit, too. Warnings 
are issued against instalment business because 
of the danger involved. In former panics only 
anks and employers were caught, but in the 
hext panic wage workers will be caught, too. 
When that time comes, those engaging in the 
instalment business will be the saddest and most 
hated individuals on the face of the earth. 
wane conditions are sound; but credit 
oe Itions are bad, because of the growth of 
18 instalment business. Money is compara- 
tively easy now, so it is a good time for getting 
oo to pay their indebtedness and to get out 
** personal debt yourself. Business indebted- 


ness should be capitalized in the form of stock 
issues or else as long term bond issues. Don’t 
be personally liable for these things, and avoid 
bank loans. Curb your ambition when it tempts 
you to increase your business or personal ex- 
penditures above a reasonable level. Live and 
let live. Mr. Babson concluded his letter with 
the statement that it is better to be content 
with less rather than to strive for more. 

At the conclusion of his report Secretary Root 
read a telegram from Elmer C. Hole, manager 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, regretting that 
illness in his family prevented his heing present 
as he had planned. He also read a telegram 
from Adolph Pfund, regretting that another en- 
gagement kept him from being at the conven- 
tion. 

Explains New Garnishee Law 


Karl Conders, legal counsel, made a brief re- 
port in which he mentioned the new garnishee 
law and the Jaw relating to certain penalties 
for failure to release liens. He explained the 
probable working of these new laws and an- 





Twenty-nine Years Ago 


I would scarcely know how to 
conduct a retail lumber yard 
without advertising. I am aware 
that much money is wasted in ad- 
vertising, but this is largely the 
fault of the advertiser and his 
methods rather than the adver- 
tisement itself. The dealer at the 
beginning of the year should 
carefully consider how much he 
can afford to spend for advertis- 
ing during the coming year and 
select his papers carefully, or 
what other means he may use. It 
is better to advertise one or two 
specialties at a time rather than 
your entire stock. It is possible 
for a lumberman to succeed and 
make money without advertising, 
but he would have been more 
successful had he done some 
good, judicious advertising.—FE x- 
tract from address by D. L. 
Mather of Richmond, Ind., at 
thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion of Indiana, Jan. 20, 1897. 














swered questions in regard to the lien law. He 
called attention to Secretary Hoover’s confer- 
ence looking toward a uniform lien law and 
expressed the opinion that this subject hardly 
admitted of uniformity in all States. He urged 
that members watch with great care proposals 
to modify the existing Indiana lien law. 


Should Get Fair Profit for Services 

Al Hager, of Lansing, Mich., Snark of the 
Universe, in beginning his address mentioned 
the fact that he had attended the Indiana meet- 
ings each year for the last five years. He called 
attention to the fact that, in 1925, 400,000 
houses were built, three-fourths of which were of 
wood construction. But in the face of such a vol- 
ume of business, retail profits have not been 
satisfactory. One reason is that old yards have 
increased stocks and services, and new yards 
have been established. There has been much free 
service, given in an effort to attract a larger 
volume of trade. Dealers, Mr. Hager said, ought 


to have backbone enough to get a fair profit for 


services rendered; but many of them fail to 


get paid for what they do because they do not 
know their costs. 


A dealer is between two ob- 


ligations. He owes the public a fair price, and 
he owes himself and his family a fair profit. 
He can not stay within this path if he does not 
know what it costs him to do business. He then 
read over some of the ideals set forth by 
Hoo-Hoo for the lumber business; and he added 
that Hoo-Hoo is in a favorable position to talk 
of trade ethics, because it includes all branches 
of the industry. 

Mr. Hager devoted the remainder of his ad- 
dress to Hoo-Hoo’s advocacy of reforestation. 
He presented many figures showing the receding 
supply of standing timber, the lengthening of 
freight hauls, the increasing per capita con- 
sumption of lumber and the very small volume 
of timber now being regrown for commercial 
purposes. He concluded with a plea for an in- 
creased Hoo-Hoo membership. 

President Haskett then introduced Henry Ish- 
erwood, secretary of Hoo-Hoo, who will assist 
in this evening’s concatenation. 


Discussion of Retail Advertising 


There followed a discussion of retail adver- 
tising, led by three dealers. John Suelzer, of 
Ft. Wayne, stated that if the retail dealer in 
lumber does not bulk as large in his community 
as does the department store owner it is prob- 
ably because he does not advertise as much. His 
investment is as large, and he needs as much 
knowledge and ability and usually has it. Mr. 
Suelzer described some of his own advertising 
devices, such as newspaper space, billboards and 
bill posters. He makes a specialty of advertis- 
ing ‘‘ Building Material of Proven Quality.’’ 
He has no way of discovering exact returns from 
his publicity, but he believes in the policy of 
advertising and depends upon the comments of 
his friends to tell him if he is getting his story 
told. His advertising appropriation is about 
three-fourths of one percent on sales. When 
he engaged in advertising he went into it to see 
it through and without expecting an immediate, 
definite return for the money spent. 

Elmer Luhring, of Evansville, said he tried 
to discover the point beyond which money spent 
in advertising does not bring a return. He 
tries for general publicity for the purpose of 
letting the community know about his yard and 
its services. In his opinion it is permissible to 
spend as much as one and one-half percent of 
sales in publicity. While church program ads 
are not usually good as publicity, they some- 
times are useful in establishing a point of eon- 
tact with one particular person. He thinks 
that dealers ought to take a stand in a con- 
certed way to eliminate some useless kinds of 
advertising. He described one of his ventures 
as a little daring and costly but probably well 
worth while. His company built a new office 
not long ago and had the local paper issue an 
eight-page supplement telling the people about 
it and the service it was prepared to offer. 

Wallace Wolf, of LaFayette, said it was al- 
most impossible to tell exactly wiisat sales re- 
sulted from advertising, but he believes that 
even the poorest ad is of some value. Adver- 
tising is local and must have a local character; 
for there are local building problems that must 
be taken into consideration. He described some 
of the channels he employs, such as street car 
cards, calendars and novelties. He does not 
consider church program space as advertising 
but rather as contributions. Newspaper space, 
he thinks, is best for him. He believes in tying 
up some sort of picture or pictorial device with 
a yard’s advertising. This and the firm name 
in bold type will in time impress the yard upon 
all possible buyers. No statement should be 
made in an ad that can not be substantiated. 
Telling the truth and persisting will get sat- 
isfactory results. 

Committee Appointments 


President Haskett then appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Resolutions—Harry Scearce, Mooresville; C. E. 
Pierson, Terre Haute; Frank McNutt, Crawfords- 
ville. 

Nominations—Walter Crim, Salem; George Os- 
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terhage, Vincennes ; Willis B. Dye, Kokomo. 
Following this part of the program there was 
shown a four-reel picture, ‘‘ Lumbering in the 
Pacific Northwest,’’ sent by the courtesy of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. This very remark- 
able picture held the crowd’s closest interest. 
This picture was taken at Longview and shows 
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the complete process of lumbering from tree 
to finished product. 

This evening a Hoo-Hoo dinner will be held, 
followed by a concatenation. 

Tomorrow afternoon the ladies will be enter- 
tained at a party. Mrs. Forest Miars is chair- 
man of the committee in charge, and she is 
being assisted by Mrs. 8, P. Skeen, Mrs. Frank- 
lin Dickey, Mrs. Joseph Brannum, and the 
wives of the association officials and the wives 
of the Indianapolis dealers. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 14.—Last night a 
Hoo-Hoo dinner was held in the Claypool Ho- 
tel for all lumbermen and ladies. Following 
the dinner there was a concatenation at which 
seven kittens were initiated. Vicegerent 
Snark W. H. Bultman had charge of the cere- 
monies. Al Hager, of Lansing, Mich, Snark 
of the Universe, and H. R. Isherwood, na- 
tional secretary-treasurer, were present and 
assisted. 

This morning’s session was devoted to 
roundtable discussions by dealers. And since 
speakers drew upon their own wealth of per- 
sonal experience, the session proved spicy and 
fruitful. 

Credits and Their Use 


Arthur Voorhees, of Logansport, opened dis- 
cussion of credits and their use. With a dry 
humor he recalled his experiences as a young 
man dealing with other merchants, and estab- 
lished the fact that it was only in buying 
lumber to build a house that he was not re 
quired to establish his ability to pay and agree 
to definite times and methods of paying. He be- 
lieves lumbermen are looser with credits than 
any other merchants in Indiana except possibly 
grocers. The only place where lumbermen are 
getting cash is in Florida, and money that 
should stay and pay Indiana bills is going to 
Florida to pay for that lumber. Mr. Voorhees 
described briefly a few of his own methods. 
He added that dealers are hiding behind lien 
laws, and expressed the opinion that. they 
might be better off without this law for in 
that case they would have to improve their 
own merchandising methods. Collecting by 
lien costs money and destroys good will. He 
has investigated contract forms used in other 
States and likes the form used in California. 
The form used by his firm calls for the name 
and address of the purchaser, name of owner 
of real estate, and definite promise to pay. If 
interest is to be collected on past due ac- 
counts, this must appear in the contract. If 





the customer does not own lot where building 
is to be erected, the signature of the owner 
should appear on the contract. 

Roy Johnston, of Logansport, discussed 
briefly the system of discounts used in his 
town. This includes 5 percent on day pur- 
chase is made and lesser amount on contracts 
within a certain number of days after last de- 
livery. This system has reduced accounts re- 
ceivable by a large amount and has popularized 
payment of cash. Mr. Johnston believes part 
of the saving effected should be given to the 
public. He explained workings in some detail 
and stated he believed that the necessary co- 
operation could be had in almost any com- 
munity. 

Financing of Home Building 

Will Ferguson, of Rockville, in discussing 
the financing of home building, stated that in 
its own field there was nothing better for 
dealer and public than the building and 
loan. But it has certain limitations and is 
supplemented by his company’s own financing 
plan. This plan is not rigid but usually in- 
cludes the drawing of plans and making of 
approximate specifications and drawing of con- 
tract. The company takes the deed for real 
estate and gives the contract for the deed to 
the customer. The company then carries the 
account covering material and labor, provided 
the real estate is valuable enough to warrant 
this, and allows the customer to pay out by the 
month. This system does not require very 
large capital, and losses are rather negligible. 





Discussed By Indiana 
Retailers in 1897 


Mechanics lien law;: insur- 
ance; arbitration between whole- 
salers and retailers; benefits of 
association membership; dealers 
signing contractors’ bonds; ad- 
vertising; credits and_ collec- 
tions; economical shed arrange- 
ment; past, present and future 
of the lumber trade—As re- 
ported in “Northwestern Lum- 


berman,” Jan. 23, 1897. 











Payments are never less than $10 a month per 
$1,000, and are usually larger. The plan brings 
in some otherwise unavailable business and 
helps poor men to own property. 

In discussing the application of time pay- 
ments to roofing jobs, John Suelzer, of Ft. 
Wayne, gave most of his attention to the gen- 
eral subject of time payments. This system 
was invented to increase the volume of sales, 
but too often it has been used by manufac- 
turers of luxury articles that do not actually 
add to the buyer’s assets. But the plan has 
some merits if properly used. Lumbermen 
must consider as competitors any merchants 
who are after money that might otherwise be 
used to buy shelter, and some methods must 
be used to meet this competition. President 
Coolidge has made the shrewd statement that 
time payments with definite due date are pref- 
erable to open accounts with no settlement 
agreement. Roofing jobs are usually good 
risks, but it is necessary to see if the cus- 
tomer has so many prior obligations that he 
can never pay out. Some workingmen have 
mortgaged their future past all possibility of 
paying out, and these risks are of course 
worthless. 

Herman Wallace, of Logansport, approved 
the group buying of stock in places where 
the dealers are of the right sort. This pooling 
of orders is quite easy to handle. It keeps 
stocks well balanced, makes for reduced in- 
vestments, brings competitors into daily con- 
tact with each other, and makes them really 
partners. Since they all know what has been 
paid for the stock, the impulse to cut prices 












is lessened. In Logansport it has made for 
harmony and for pleasant business relations, 

C. Disher, assistant manager Lumber Insur- 
ance Agency, made a detailed analysis of 
lumber yard risks for the purpose of indicat- 
ing practical ways of reducing fire hazards, 
He emphasized the fact that dealers have their 
own risks and set their own rates by the way 
in which they care for their yards and equip 
them with fire fighting apparatus. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session began with reports of 
club meetings held during the year. Carey 
Moore reported for the Northern Indiana & 
Southern Michigan association and announced 
the twenty-fifth annual meeting on Feb. 24 to 
which he invited all members of the State as- 
sociation. 

Wallace Wolf reported for La Fayette and 
told of the research work in farm methods 
and farm buildings done by Purdue Univer- 
sity. This, he said, was of the greatest prac- 
tical value to lumbermen. This knowledge 
helps in meeting mail order competition. In 
his opinion dealers must first look for profits 
and, second, for volume. 

Fred Wehrenberg reported for Ft. Wayne 
and told of the benefits of a club organized 
through Hoo-Hoo. 

Charles Wolflin reported for West Baden 
and Terre Haute, saying they had held about 
the best district meetings he had ever at- 
tended. 

Arthur Voorhees reported for Logansport. 

W. W. Wood, of Birmingham, Ala., made a 
brief address in which he stated that there 
are indications that speculative building in 
the East will not hold its present volume. The 
time has come when dealers must be prepared 
to accept less service and give more. Prices 
of automobiles are coming down while the 
price of lumber is going up. This calls for 
better merchandising skill and _ intelligent 
service, 

‘*Prenzied Merchandising’’ 


Harry J. Colman then spoke on the subject, 
‘“Frenzied Merchandising,’’?’ and laid much 
emphasis on the fact that only intelligent 
knowledge of costs can put real merchandis- 
ing into the lumber business. The discontent 
among retailers goes back largely to the fact 
that they do not know costs; so in response 
to this need the National association adopted 
a uniform cost accounting system of which 
there have been about a thousand instalations. 
In installing these systems, Mr. Colman has 
observed some general tendencies which he 
illustrated graphically by the exact analysis 





WALTER CRIM, B. 
Salem, Ind.; 
Former President 


M. FORBES, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Treasurer 


of five communities. These charts showed it 
a startling way that costs and inventories are 
rising while net profits and earnings and im 
vestment are narrowing. Dealers must take 
more interest in the intimate details of their 
business, Mr. Colman said, if they are to re 
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main in business. His researches have shown 
that competitive sales average about one-third 
of the business. The other two-thirds are earn- 
ing all the profits and are offsetting losses suf- 
fered in competitive sales. So good customers 
who make no trouble are paying for part of 
the lumber bought by men who shop around. 
It costs $11 or more a thousand to sell lumber 
and yet much is sold on a $6 margin. This 
must be corrected and nothing but exact 
knowledge will do it. Every man must know 
the deadline below which he suffers loss and 
he must know it exactly. 

Following this impressive presentation, a 
number of dealers gave their opinions of sys- 
tems in use in their yards. Among these were 
Harry Scearee, of Mooresville; B. M. Forbes, 
of Indianapolis; John Suelzer, of Fort Wayne; 
R. 8S. Foster, of Indianapolis; Charles Wolflin, 
of Evansville; Fred Wehrenberg, of Fort 
Wayne; H. G. Maas, of Indianapolis and O. D. 
Haskett, of Indianapolis. 

Howard Potter, president of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers, made a 
prief address in which he invited the Hoosiers 
to the Ohio convention next week and expressed 
the conviction that merchandising of lumber 
must receive careful attention in the next few 
years. 

" Hawley Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., was introduced and expressed 
pleasure at being present. 

George L. Carr, of Lloyd & Thomas, made 
a technical address on the appraisal of lumber 
yards. He confined his representation largely 
to the value of appraisals in fire insurance. He 
described methods in some detail and made out 
a strong case for its value to every dealer. 

President Haskett then read a telegram of 
greetings from the president of the National 
retailers. 


Changes in Ten Years 


Franklin Dickey, secretary of the Indian- 
apolis Retail Lumbermen’s Association, then 
analyzed some of the changes that have come 
about in the last ten years. There has been an 
increase in volume of sales and a still larger 
increase in equipment. Every dealer could 
handle a much larger volume without adding 
to his equipment. He has had his chance but 
has not realized an adequate profit from his 
turnover. The lumberman can not sell lumber 
as lumber, he can do little toward actually in- 
creasing the volume of lumber used in his com- 
munity and he sells the same sizes and grades 
of merchandise as his competitors. These are 
some of the conditions he must meet. He has 
never made a righteous profit, for he has tried 
to operate independently of his competitor. Co- 
operation with competitors is a basic require- 
ment for improved merchandising. 

Following this address, President Haskett 
asked the convention to stand in silent memory 
of departed members. 

Elmer C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was on the program but was un- 
able to attend and his address was read. It 
dealt with the ideals of the lumber business 
and the forward look which the good dealer 
must have, 

Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio 
association, in a brief address, stated that deal- 
ers had made progress in their relations with 
manufacturers and customers but had lagged 
behind in establishing good relations with their 
competitors. He believes this is a matter as- 
sociations ought to study with greater care and 
energy. In his opinion competition is often 
a good thing for a dealer. Associations ought 
to study competition and competitive condi- 
tions to discover what is good and fruitful com- 
petition. 

Election of Officers 


_ The nominating committee named the follow- 
ing, who were elected: 


President—C. A. Wood, of Muncie. 


Vice president—Fred Wehrenberg, of 


r 
Warne Fort 


seerettor for one year—Roy Johnston, of Logans- 


aiitectors for two years—O. D. Haskett, of In- 
Ken polis ; Harry E. Allen, of Greencastle; T. J. 
Qennedy, of Martinsville, and Lafe P. Mauck, of 
Jwensville : 


Chairman Scearce, of the resolutions commit- 
tee, reported resolutions favoring mainte- 
nance of the present Indiana lien law and 
endorsing the proposed export corporation de- 
signed to relieve agriculture. He presented a 
memorial of the following deceased members: 
Samuel P. Stroup, James T. LEaglesfield, 
George L. Maas, George J. Tribolet and O. L. 
Huey. He presented resolutions of thanks to 
President Haskett, Secretary Root, those who 
took part in the program, the press and to 
manufacturers and wholesalers and Indian- 
apolis retailers who are responsible for the 
banquet. There was a resolution of thanks 
to the Claypool Hotel and of sorrow over the 
death of Manager Lawrence of the hotel. 
Following the introduction of officers, the con- 
vention was adjourned. 

This evening a banquet of a thousand plates 
is to be held in the Claypool. Douglas Mal- 
loch, the Lumberman Poet, is to be speaker 
of the evening. 


PAST PRESIDENT’S CLUB 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 12.—One of the ex- 
traordinary divisions of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana is the club com- 


posed of the past presidents. The past presi- 
dents, all of whom have been members of the 


board for a number of years in addition to their 
presidential services, maintain their active in- 
terest in association work; and one purpose of 
the club is to foster this interest and make it 
effective for association welfare. Each year 
the club holds a dinner on the eve of the con- 
vention. At the dinner tonight, fourteen, count- 
ing the present executive, were present. One of 
the functions of the dinner is the initiating 
of the retiring president, who, this year, is O. 
D. Haskett, of Indianapolis. 

Those present were Will C. Pulse, Greens- 
burg; Barney C. Smith, South Bend; H. C. 
Seearce, Mooresville; D. A. Peterson, Warsaw; 
T. Guy Pierson, Spencer; Albert Greely, Mun- 
cie; Charles W. Lanz, Bedford; C. D. Root, 
Crown Point; Walter H. Crim, Salem; G. F. 
Osterhage, Vincennes; Willis B. Dye, Kokomo; 
Charles Wolflin, Evansville; Roy Metzger, Leb- 
anon, and the retiring president, O. D. Has- 
kett, Indianapolis. 


The club is having made a past-president’s 
badge of gold and enamel, showing the past- 
president’s name and the year he served as 
chief executive. Mr. Crim was reélected the 
executive officer of the club. 


During the last year two members have died: 
S. P. Stroup, of Shelbyville, and J. T. Eagles- 
field, of Indianapolis. 


Indiana Retailers Optimistic 


WALTER CRIM, Salem—Perhaps I should not 
kick, but after the way last year started out, I 
rather expected more business. In view of farm 
conditions, however, pérhaps I expected too much. 
In spite of lack of money, there was a fair farm 
business during the first part of the year. This 
would have become much better had it not been 
that ‘during the fall months weather was so bad 
the farmers had to use all their spare time with 
their crops. 

WALLACE WOLF, Lafayette—We can’t be dissat- 
isfied with business last year. We looked for more 
business than we really got, but since talking with 
many here at the convention, I am convinced that 
our experience was no unusual case. They all 
apparently had about the same story to tell. If 
prices of construction remain at about the same 
levels, there will be considerable farm building 
in the spring. 





WILL C. PuLss, Greensburg—We coud have done 
more business and really thought we were entitled 
to it, but our volume was less than the year before. 
Had we been favored with any good weather this 
fall, we would have been in much better shape, 
since the farmers our way were expecting to spend 
some money. Weather, with rain most every day, 
effectually halted things. I rather expect a good 
business this spring. 


FRED WEHRENBERG, F't. Wayne—I have few com- 
plaints to offer on my part concerning last year’s 
business. We did not do as much business as we 
did the year before, but we kept our percentage of 
profit to about the same point as the year before. 
I don’t know what was wrong exactly, but it is 
certain that in the closing months of the year con- 
struction slowed up considerably. I believe we will 
have a better year in 1926. 


GEORGBH SIMLER, Lafayette—-We have no par- 
ticular complaint to make except that we could 
have done considérably more business with our 
facilities Naturally, the agricultural situation 
hurt us some. We have a big farm trade when 
times are right, but this year they had no money 
in the spring and weather conditions were against 
us in the fall. Just what will happen this year, I 
don’t know, but I feel conditions with the farmers 
are better than a year ago. 


CHARLEg W. LANZ, Bedford—We did a good 
business. We are very well satisfied and believe 
an accurate check of volume will show more busi- 
ness than the year before. Our community was 
particularly well favored in a good increase in the 
stone business, and it spread prosperity around 
pretty well in the city itself. Farm business might 
have been a little better, but in view of conditions 
we are satisfied. 


A. P. CONKLIN, Indianapolis—If we could have 
held the last six months the same comparative 
volume we had for the first six months, we would 
have had the largest business we ever had. The 
volume the first six months was remarkable. It 


looked marvelous when we checked up. Just what 
happened the last six months I do not know; 
suffice it to say that business was not nearly so 
good. 

CHARLES A. Woop, Muncie—We did a nice busi- 
ness during the year, but not so much the last six 
months as the first. However, the fact remains 
that we made a little money. We try to get a 
profit on our business, and we don’t want it unless 
there is a profit. We look for a good business dur- 
ing the coming year. Everything points to a con- 
tinuation, at least for some months, of the building 
program. 

Harry C. ScCEARCE, Indianapolis—I suppose we 
should not. kick about our last year’s business. It 
is true, however, that we could have done a lot 
more. In fact, I was agreeably surprised to find 
at the end of the year that we had made nearly 
as much money as the year before. Also our vol- 
ume was nearly as great. In view of agricultural 
conditions, this is satisfactory. I expect a good 
business next year. 





O. D. Haskett, Indianapolis—Business in 1925 
was satisfactory. We showed a slight decline in 
volume for the entire year, and although the first 
six months were better than the year before, the 
last six months showed a slump. Prices during 
the last six months got so unsatisfactory that we 
curtailed our buying, taking the position that we 
would rather limit our business than sell lumber 
without a proper and legitimate profit. From all 
indications the first six months of the new year 
should be satisfactory. 


C. D. Root, Crown Point—In looking back over 
the last year there are some interesting features. 
The principal one is that I am satisfied with the 
volume, although it was under that of the year be- 
fore. I am confident of the present year, if we all 
keep our heads. This should be particularly true 
of us who operate yards in small towns, where 
much of our trade is from farmers themselves. 
Things look good in the farm districts. The cern 
has not been sold and this likely will be done in 
time to give them ready cash for spring. 





THIRTY-SEVEN PERCENT of all the man caused: 
fires on the national forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington up to Aug. 20 were started by smokers, 
according to the United States Forest Service. 
Six hundred and seventeen were reported, di- 
vided as follows: Smokers, 231, or 37 percent; 
campers, 163, or 26 percent; brush-burning and 
lumbering, 104, or 17 percent; miscellaneous, 
32, or 5 percent. In addition, 532 lightning fires 
were reported. These fires covered a total area 
of 76,401 acres in the national forest regions of 
Oregon and Washington up to Aug. 20. Forty- 
three percent of this area was national forest 
land; 14 percent was private lands inside na- 
tional forest boundaries, and 43 percent private 
lands outside and adjacent to national forests. 
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Forestry Organizations in Joint Meeting Review Problems 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 8.—In many respects 
considered the most important gathering in 
connection with reforestation ever held, the 
joint meeting of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Forestry Congress 
adjourned last night and delegates were leav- 
ing Richmond today, well satisfied with their 
record of accomplishments. At least the 
Nation may now know how the South stands 
with reference to this all-important problem 
and new questions were brought up during 
the two days of deliberations that are des- 
tined to be handled by concerted action of the 
two great 

From the point of view of the lumberman, 
the most important feature of the meetings 
same up in the final session yesterday. <Ac- 
tive opposition to efforts of western stockmen 
to gain control of 90,000,000 acres of national 
forests for division into grazing lands was 
indorsed by resolution. The two forestry 
bodies in another resolution deplored inroads 
that are being made upon the vast redwood 
forests of California. 

Judicious application of the use of diameter 
limits to southern pine cuttings is a very 
hopeful means of perpetuating the pine for- 
ests of the South, R. D. Forbes, director of 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station, told 
the joint conference. No rigid use of a 
diameter limit is good forestry, Mr. Forbes 
admitted, quoting Huxley’s ‘‘science is noth- 
ing but trained and = organized common 
sense,’ 

But the scheme is practicable, he argued, as 
has already been shown under a variety of 
conditions. Shortleaf pine forests stand 
diameter cutting better than virgin longleaf 
stands, he said, and absence of logging diffi- 
culties in the South makes this type of cut- 
ting practical. 

Success of stockmen in their project, it was 
maintained, will mean the destruction of na- 
tional forests and will amount to the greatest 
subsidy in American history. 

In greeting the delegates on Wednesday, 
Gov. E. Lee Trinkle told them that his mes- 
sage to the legislature would have more space 
devoted to forestry in Virginia than to any 
other subject, and that his budget asks for 
50 percent more than formerly for the for- 
estry service. The governor, a native of the 
wooded southwestern section of the State, 
complimented the foresters and said he_ be- 
lieved the lumbermen of the country would 
give undivided support to their efforts for 
conservation. 

George D. Pratt, of New York, president 
American Forestry Association, voiced the 
war cry of the foresters against alleged ef- 
forts of ‘‘certain powerful stockmen’’ to ruin 
the national forests. The fight soon will be 
in Congress, he asserted, and all persons with 
the welfare of the forests at heart should ex- 
press themselves to their representatives at 
Washington. 

‘‘The year just closed has brought to us a 
definite line of battle,’’ he said. On the one 
hand we are threatened with an _ insidious 
attack upon our greatest conservation accom- 
plishment. I refer to the national forests of 
the West, and the well-laid plans of certain 
powerful stockmen to break up these forests 
into grazing units and to give by special leg- 
islation a small group of individuals grazing 
privileges that would make forestry and 
water protection on these public forests a 
joke and a sham, 

**You are familiar with the audacious pro- 
posals which these stockmen are urging upon 
the Senate public lands committee, and I will 
not go into them except to say that in my 
judgment this attack is a eall to arms for 
every friend of forestry throughout the coun- 
try. If the stockmen are successful in their 


bodies. 


legislative siege in Washington this winter 
twenty years of effort in public forestry will 
be undone. 

‘Our national forests, let us remember, 
represent the greatest conservation project in 





the world’s history. If we are incompetent or 
remiss in our efforts to save them from the 
rapacious attack of a few politically power- 
ful stockmen we are incompetent to carry on 
forestry in other lines. 

H. L. Tilghman, of South Carolina, presi- 
dent the Southern Forestry Congress, said 
that every man in the country should be a fire 
warden, and should no more allow a crop of 
small trees to burn than a house, 

‘“When the people of the South are brought 
to a realization of the enormous economic loss 
from forest fires, that with intelligent care 
they can probably grow one-half of the tim- 
ber which can be grown in the United States, 
and that forest products are needed more and 
more in the South for its own development, 
then will we begin to attack the problem ag- 
gressively,’’ Mr. Tilghman said. 

‘“The present annual drain on the forests of 
this country is four times as great as the 
growth,’’ said J. C. Williams, manager of the 
development service of the Southern Rail- 
way System. ‘‘Unless there is a change this 
will be a treeless country in 1964,’’ he added. 

Showing that the ‘‘class 1’’ railroads of 
the United States depend upon wood products 
for a substantial part of their income, he said 
that in 1923 these roads carried 227,570,867 
tons of forest products on which they earned 











W. B. GREELEY, 
Washington, D. C.; 


G. W. SISSON, JR., 
New York; 
Elected Director 
American Forestry 
Association 


Interprets Forest Policy 
to Meeting 


$419,807,000. He predicted, however, that the 
present awakening of the people and the high 
cost of wood products will cut down the con- 
sumption so that the country will never lose 
its trees. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, interpreted the Federal Government’s 
policy for southern national forests, which 
comprises 37 percent of the total area of such 
lands in the country. Outlining the Federal 
policy, Col. Greeley gave the three steps in 
progress made in the last thirty years, as 
follows: 

First, the reservation of the timber-producing 
portions of the public domain, a striking phase, he 
said, in the national awakening to the need for 
conservation identified with the Roosevelt admin- 
istration ; 

Second, the Weeks’ law of 1911, launching a 
policy of forest purchases in the East primarily 
for protecting the headwaters of navigable streams, 
and, 

Third, the Clarke-MeNary -act of last year, 
which extended the field of forest purchases to in- 
clude denuded and other lands whose acquisition 
is desirable for the growing of timber. 

Support for the Clarke-MceNary act was 
urged both by President Pratt and by Col. 
Greeley on the ground that bills do not pass 
simply because no one is opposed to them. 

Supplementing his former remarks, Presi- 
dent Pratt declared that efforts toward re- 
forestation and new growth are proceeding 


more widely in the pine-producing lands of 
the South than in any other section. 

**Tt is laying the foundation for the great 
South to recapture the world’s leadership in 
lumber production, which until recently it 
held for more than twenty-five years. Ex. 
cepting only cotton, forests have been the 
South’s greatest producers of wealth for a 
quarter of a century and more.’’ 

Col. Greeley interjected that the framers of 
the Clarke-MceNary act set up as its goal ‘‘to 
increase as rapidly as possible the rate at 
which timber is produced on land suited to 
this form of use.’’ 

The main lines of attack in attaining this 
goal were to be, Col. Greeley outlined, as fol- 
lows: To extend public forest ownership in 
areas where special public interests or re- 
sponsibilities are involved, like the protection 
of navigable rivers; and also where the 
natural difficulties, costs and hazards attend- 
ing reforestation render it impracticable or 
remote as a private undertaking. Also, to re- 
move the risks and handicaps from private 
timber growing as far as practicable, in or- 
der to give the greatest possible incentive to 
commercial reforestation. 

Col. Greeley said the country is inevitably 
shifting from virgin forest to timber crop for 
its source of wood and he, too, voiced the 
belief that the South will become the greatest 
forest-producing region of the United States, 

‘Once the fire hazard to southern forests 
can be reduced to an insurable risk and mod- 
erate taxation on growing timber crops is 
guaranteed, I am satisfied that the future of 
southern forestry is assured,’’? the speaker 
concluded. 

Chapin Jones, forester of Virginia, told the 
convention that his State loses in actual 
money value from forest fires from a quarter 
of a million to three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars annually. He recommended the appoint- 
ment of a competent staff of State foresters 
and advocated an inventory of forest lands 
in the South. His other recommendations in- 
cluded: A change in the system of taxation; 
a nursery in each forestry department; pur- 
chase by the State of steep lands at the head- 
waters of streams to prevent soil erosion; fire 
prevention education. 

Regeneration of Appalachian hardwoods 
was the subject of E. H. Frothingham, diree- 
tor Appalachian Forest Experiment Statioi, 
and other papers included ‘‘ Reforestation and 
the Lumber Industry,’’ by J. W. Watzek, jr., 
Crossett, Ark., vice president Crossett Lum- 
ber Co. [Mr. Watzek’s paper appears on page 
58.—Epitor|; ‘‘Forestry as Practiced in 
‘astern National Forests,’’ by R. M. Evans, 
of the Forest Service; ‘‘Fire Protection 
Standards,’’ by C. P. Wilber, forester of New 
Jersey, and ‘‘State Policy in Forestry,’’ by 
W. A. L. Bazeley, conservation commissioner 
of Massachusetts. 

The tendency to live in the present with 
small regard for the future, particularly with 
regard to forest lands, was deplored by Mr. 
Bazeley. He discussed eight recommenda- 
tions made in 1902 by Dr. Fernow, ‘‘The 
Father of American Forestry,’’ with refer- 
ence to the success in accomplishing them in 
Massachusetts. 


The recommendations were: The appoint- 
ment of a State forester (This has been done, 
with twenty-four assistants also employed); 
improvement of forest fire laws, putting them 
under State supervision (This idea also 1s 
in force); encouragement by financial aid 
should be given to all concerned in creating 
interest in forestry; (Not in force because 
of the belief that it would be a dangerous 
precedent); acquisition of State forest Te 
serves; establishment of nurseries for dis 
tribution of planting stock at cost; that 
towns be encouraged to acquire forests and 
that the State lend money for the purpose; 
(The law permits borrowing but the State 
does not lend it); encouragement to private 
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as 
owners to improve woodlands (expert advice 
now furnished free); establishment of a just 
tax. 

‘‘Recreational advantages of national for- 
ests’? were cited by Arthur Ringland, execu- 
tive secretary of the national conference on 
outdoor recreation. What North Carolina is 
doing was described by Maj. W. H. Phillips, 
director of the department of conservation 
and development of that State. 

E. F. Allison, of the Allison Lumber Co., 
pledged that the lumber interests were for 
upbuilding the forests and in no way would 
further or assist movements to the contrary. 

While not on the formal program, W. L. 
Hall, of Hall, Kellogg & Co., Chicago and Hot 
Springs, Ark., was asked to tell something of 
the conservation and reforestation plan of some 
of the large southern lumber companies. He 
described the work on the Dierks holdings in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, and others, and gave 
the assurance that the South would never pro- 
duce less than 10,000,000,000 feet annually of 
southern pine lumber. He felt that very definite 
progress has been made in private reforestation 
and expressed the belief that the number of 
companies thus engaged will increase rapidly. 

T. O. Wallace, representing the governor of 
Kentucky, extended an invitation to the 
American Forestry Association, to meet in 
Louisville next year. Mr. Wallace, who is 
editor of the Louisville Times, said he 
brought the invitation also in behalf of the 
mayor of that city and the ‘‘undivided’’ 
press. 

It was announced at the opening session of 
the joint conference that Mr. Pratt had been 
practically reélected unanimously as_ presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Association by 
letter ballot. The ballot included members 
of the association throughout the United 
States. The following were elected vice presi- 
aents: 

Theodore Roosevelt, New York; Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, Massachusetts; W. M. Jardine, Kansas; 
Mrs. Frances Whitley, Iowa; C. L. McNary, Ore- 
gon; William Allen White, Kansas; W. W. Atter- 
bury, Pennsylvania; George Bird Grinnell, New 
York; H. L. Tilghman, South Carolina; J. W. 
Blodgett, Michigan; Albert Shaw, New York; 
A. W. Goodyear, Louisiana; John W. Weeks, 
Massachusetts; Francis Cuttle, California; C. J. 
Hamlin, New York; Allen Chamberlain and F. A. 
Waugh, Massachusetts; J. Tabor, Ohio; Herman 
Dierks, Arkansas, and Gifford Pinchot, Pennsyl- 
vanla, 

Newly elected directors of the Ameriean For- 
estry Association include Dr. J. C. Merriam, 
president Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Charles Shelton, author and authority on wild 
lite, Washington; former governor F. O. Low- 
den, of Illinois; G. W. Sisson, jr., New York; 
F. W. Besley, Maryland. G. O. Vass, vice 
president Riggs National Bank, was elected 
treasurer. 

_More than 140 members of the two associa- 
tions attended the annual banquet at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel, at which Daniel Carter Beard, na- 
tional commissioner of the Boy Scouts, was one 
of the chief speakers. 


Central Committee to Meet 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

_ WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—The Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards announced to- 
day that Chairman John H. Kirby has called 
4 meeting of the committee for Feb. 18 at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. This will be the first 
meeting since the Central Committee was reor- 
ganized. A number of important matters are 
to receive consideration, including preliminary 
arrangements for various reports to be submit- 
ted at the next general standardization confer- 
ence in the spring. 

The single standard committee and the short 
lengths committee are scheduled to meet at the 
Congress Hotel, Feb. 17. These two commit- 
tees were appointed in accordance with action 
taken at the general conference in May last 
year, 

(BEBE AEAAAZAEa 

THE RAILROADS of Maine get 55 percent of 
their total freight tonnage from the wood-using 
Industries of the State. 


Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers Meet 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 12.—J. W. McClure, 
of the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., of 
Memphis, was elected president of the Hard- 
wood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ Association 
at the second annual meeting which was held at 
the Hotel Peabody today. He succeeds L. C. 
Coffman, of the Coffman Manufacturing Co. of 
Washington C. H., Ohio. Other officers named 
were: 

Vice president—-H. C. Fowler, Case-Fowler Lum- 
ber Co., Macon, Ga. 


Treasurer—C. Arthur Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis. 


Secretary—W. R. Friedel, Memphis (reélected). 


The following were named members of the ad- 
visory committee: George H. Hon, Hon Lum- 
ber Co., Winchester, Ky.; P. B. Senter, Bristol 
Door & Lumber Co., Bristol, Tenn.; and R. W. 
Fullerton, Bradley Lumber Co. of Warren, Ark. 

The convention convened at 10 o’clock this 
morning at the Hotel Peabody with twenty of 
the thirty-six firms that are now members rep- 
resented. The morning was taken up with re- 
ports of officers. 

L. C. Coffman, the retiring president, made 
a short talk telling of the progress that the 
association had made in the last year. He spoke 
particularly of its growth from a membership 
of twenty-one on July 1, 1925, when an active 

















J. W. McCLURE, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Elected President 


W. R. FRIEDEL, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Reélected Secretary 


secretary was employed, to the present time 
when thirty-six firms were represented. He 
spoke of the wonderful codperation he had re- 
ceived from all members of the association and 
urged that the same codperation be given the 
incoming president, and promised his support. 

The membership passed a resolution follow- 
ing his talk thanking him for the work that 
he has done during the last year. 

The report of Treasurer George H. Fields, 
of Bogalusa, La., was read and showed the or- 
ganization was in excellent financial condition. 

W. R. Friedel, the active secretary of the 
association, read a short report which told 
something of the association’s growth during 
the last year. He reported that in the last 
thirty days applications had been received and 
memberships voted to the Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago;Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., and Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co., 
Malvern, Ark. He further showed that the 
shipments of the mills now members of the or- 
ganization was around 300 cars of interior trim 
a month which represented about $600,000 
worth of trim. This gives, he said, some idea 
of the growth and the scope of the association. 
He also told of the volume of work that he was 
handling in his office and of the results that 
have been obtained by him during the six 
months he has been with the association in the 
way of getting reports and data for the work- 
ings of various committees. 

At noon, luncheon was served to the mem- 
bers, who went back into session immediately 


following, and it was around 5 o’clock before 
adjournment was taken until Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

During the afternoon a report of the com- 
mittee which had under consideration affilia- 
tion with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute was heard but it was decided that no 
action should be taken at this meeting. The 
matter will come up at a later meeting. The 
committee making the report was composed of 
J. W. McClure, J. R. Stinson, and G. H. Evans. 

A discussion as to the proper dues that mem- 
bers should pay was also heard and it was voted 
to change the basis. In future dues are 
to be based on a percentage of the shipments 
rather than on a fixed sum monthly from all 
organizations. This was decided as being much 
more equitable and will also result in additional 
funds for further work of the organization. 

Most of the time at the afternoon session 
was taken up with a discussion of inspection 
and rules. There was no decision reached in 
this matter but a committee was finally named 
to give further consideration to inspection and 
rules and report back at the next meeting. The 
grading rules committee is composed of W. O. 
Riddick, chairman, L. C. Coffman, C. Arthur 
Bruce, G. H. Evans, F. H. Stanforth and G. V. 
Patterson. 

What grading rules shall be adopted was 
probably one of the biggest subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the convention but it was impossible 
to come to any kind of an understanding as 
the members wish to work hand-in-hand with 
the consumer in this matter and learn their 
views before finally adopting any rules. The 
question of standardization also entered into 
the discussion. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 13.—Discussion of bet- 
ter methods of merchandising, decrease of waste 
and further coéperation between the manufac- 
turer and the buyer featured the second day of 
the second annual meeting of the Hardwood 
Interior Trim Manufacturers’ Association. The 
discussion kept members in their seats until 
about the noon hour, when final adjournment 
was taken. 

It was decided that the next meeting would 
be held in Memphis and at the call of the new 
president, J. W. McClure, and that another 
meeting should be held within the next sixty 
or ninety days. In the meantime a meeting of 
the grading rules committee will be called when 
some recommendations will be prepared to be 
submitted to the membership. 

The association also recommended that the 
grading rules committee give consideration to 
the manufacturers’ cut length list which has 
been prepared by L. C. Coffman, former presi- 
dent, and that the committee also give consid- 
eration to the manufacturers’ molding list as 
prepared by Mr. Coffman. This practically 
means adoption of these two lists which, except 
for a few changes, met with the approval of 
all members. : 

The membership also voted that the associa- 
tion should be incorporated at once and so in- 
structed its secretary, W. R. Friedel. 

Members present were: 

R. P. Baer, R. P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
Eugene F. Horan, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; T. C. Pollard, Memphis Hardwood Flooring 
Co., Memphis; Kalvin S. Schwing, Schwing Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La.; E. L. Bruce, 
jr., E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn.; George H. 
Fields, Richard P. Baer & Co., Bogalusa, La. ; 
R. E. Montgomery, jr., Lee Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; J. R. Stinson, Forrest City Lumber Co., 
Forrest City, Ark.; S. A. Frazier, jr.; Lee Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; F. N. Stanforth, M. B. Far- 
rin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; George H. Hon, 
Ilion Lumber Co., Winchester, Ky.; R. W. Fuller- 
ton, Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; L. W. 
Tibbits, J. M. Jones Lumber Co., Ferriday, La. ; 
J. W. McClure, Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; C. Arthur Bruce, E. L. Bruce 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; V. B. Churm, Case-Fowler 
Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; W. O. Riddick, Azalea 
Woodworking Co., Azalea, N. C.; L. C. Coffman, 
Coffman Manufacturing Co., Washington C. H., 
Ohio; G. V. Patterson, Weis-Patterson Lumber 
Co. (Ine.), Pensacola, Fla.; G. H. Evans, G. H. 
Evans Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Hardwood Traffic Unit Reviews Year 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 13.—The Louisville di- 
vision of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation held its tenth annual meeting at the 
Brown Hotel last night, being the largest at- 
tended and one of the most successful in the 
history of the association. J. H. Townshend, 
executive manager, from Memphis, was present 
to tell something of the activities of the parent 
body and of the work of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. John M. Pritchard, Mem- 
phis, of the institute, was also present. 

J. G. Brown, of Louisville, vice president in 
charge of the Louisville office, was unable to be 
present, having been detained in Florida, with 
the result that Preston P. Joyes was acting 
chairman of the meeting. A nominating com- 
mitte of which W. N. Willis, Louisville, was 
chairman, reported that as the office had done 
excellent work during the year, there was no 
need of changing leaders, and endorsed the re- 
election of Mr. Brown, which was done. 

The following advisory board was named: 
H. J. Gates, Louisville Point Lumber Co.; E. B. 
Norman, of E. B. Norman & Co., Louisville; 
W. A. MacLean, Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville ; 
W. I. Wymond, Chess & Wymond Co., Louis- 
ville; W. R. Willett, W. R. Willett Lumber Co., 
Louisville; Daniel Wetz, Maley & Wetz, Evans- 
ville; C. E. Platter, North Vernon (Ind.) Lum- 
ber Co.; and I. N. Combs, Lexington, Ky. 

The financial report of Manager J. 8. Thomp- 
son, Louisville, showed that the association’s 
Louisville division had receipts and operating 
costs just about balancing, and no change in 
dues was decided upon. 


Report of Branch Manager 


The principal feature of the meeting was the 
detailed report by J. S. Thompson, local man- 
ager, on operations of the office during the year. 

Mr. Thompson said: 

The year just closed completed the tenth year 
of the Louisville office of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, the Louisville office having 
been established in January, 1916. 

Continued progress was made by the railroads 
in 1925. They demonstrated their ability to meet 
the transportation requirements of the country. 
By adequate service they contributed materially to 
the prosperity that was enjoyed throughout the 
year by all elements of business. 

The year was marked by the greutest traffic yet 
known. ‘Ten operating records were established in 
1925 by the railroads of the country in handling 
the largest freight traffic that has ever been of- 
fered to them by the shippers of the United States. 

During the year the carriers handled 51,177,962 
ears of revenue freight, as compared with 48,527,- 
227 cars loaded in 1924. This enormous traffic 
was handled with practically no car shortage and, 
excepting the Florida situation, with no trans- 
portation difficulties, there having been at all times 
no less than 103,000 surplus freight; cars and 
4,200 surplus locomotives in serviceable condition. 

The Louisville office has rendered to its members 
during the last year, prompt and efficient service 
in quoting rates, reconsigning cars, tracing ship- 
ments, handling transit cars, auditing freight bills 
and collecting claims. In fact, we performed 
more work last year than any year before. 

In briefly summarizing the achievements accom- 
plished by the association with special reference 
to the work performed by our Louisville office, I 
ean say that we secured reductions in rates in 
twelve cases ranging from 1 cent to 19% cents, 
three times we secured the publication of through 
rates, once we were able to get the tariffs amended, 
in five cases we got through rates established and 
in two instances we secured transit arrangements. 
We handled a number of complaints which were 
satisfactorily settled. We filed claims amounting 
to $42,265.59 and collected for our Louisville mem- 
bers $39,241.48. 

Regarding new transit arrangements, we expect 
to publish at an early date transit arrangements 
at Louisville on stock originating at points in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, when reshipped to Gulf 
ports, Virginia cities and Carolina territory. We 
are also handling the question of securing transit 
privileges at Louisville on lumber originating at 
stations on the Missouri Pacific Railway and ex- 
pect to make an announcement at an early date. 

During the year the carriers attempted to make 
a number of general revisions in rates on lumber 
resulting in some large advances, but our execu- 
tive officers made several adjustments resulting in 
the suspension of a number of advances. There 


is now pending a general advance in the rates of 
lumber to Canada, brought about by the demands 
of the Canadian lines. We are fighting these ad- 
vances, have had several conferences with the car- 
riers and our executive office is taking steps to 
have the tariffs suspended when published. 

Several rate advances are pending which we are 
opposing, and we will have our hands full this 
year fighting to prevent any additional burdens 
in the nature of increased rates. Indications point 
to a very large movement of traffic during this 
year and I want to urge all members to use our 
services freely. 

J. H. Townshend, of Memphis, discussed the 
general traffic situation over the year and at 
present, showing that the railroads are better 
equipped as to cars, locomotives ete., to render 
efficient service than ever before, that traffic 
moved faster and in larger quantities during 
the year. He also touched on the work of the 
institute; how the organization had taken on 
new members since the agreement was reached 
with the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, and how today there are three very im- 
portant lumber organizations in operation, each 
doing a special work for the hardwood inter- 
ests, without overlapping in their efforts, these 
being the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute and 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 

John M. Pritchard, of Memphis, discussed the 
changed conditions of last year, and ironing out 
of differences, resulting in the most concerted 





opportunity for advancement of the industry 
that the trade has ever known. He remarked 
on the ever increasing need of statistics, and 
discussed recent decisions regarding statistical 
information, compilation and dissemination, 
which have rendered the work of the institute 
safe and sound. Mr. Pritchard touched on pres. 
ent-day lumber stocks, producing conditions ete., 
remarking among other things that as a result 
of much improvement in railroad conditions 
some millions of feet of lumber which were for. 
merly in freight cars were now visible, as the 
time that lumber is in transit has been mate- 
rially reduced. Of course, this has enabled the 
consumers to buy closer to consuming centers, 
due to more prompt deliveries. 


Opinions on the Outlook 


Short talks were heard from a number of 
members. Preston P. Joyes remarked that con- 
ditions looked promising for a good year. E. L, 
Barr, of the Barr Holliday Lumber Co., Indianapo- 
lis, believes that, considering existing conditions, 
1926 will be a better year than 1925 was. Harry 
Kline, Louisville Veneer Mills, remarked that indi- 
eations pointed to continued activity with the fur- 
niture trade and other veneer consumers, and that 
a good business would be done during the first six 
months at least. R. R. May, May Hardwood Co., 
Louisville, made a few short remarks, stating that 
he had been slow in going into the institute, but 
wouldn’t be without its service today. 

Ed Norman, Norman Lumber Co., was also quite 
optimistic, holding that transportation questions 
had been materially cleared up and that if export 
volume continued, with slight improvement from 
farm buyers, there should be nothing but good 
conditions ahead. 


New Hampshire Lumbermen Hold Annual 


MANCHEsTER, N. H., Jan. 11—Members of 
the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 
gathered at the Hotel Carpenter, here last Fri- 
day for their annual meeting, agreed that there 
is general depression in their industry due to 
excessive production of box lumber. There is 
an excess of cut lumber now on hand in the 
yards of members, it 
was declared, amount- 
ing to at least one- 
third more than is 
needed to supply the 
current demand for 
boxboards. Prominent 
factors in the industry 
asserted that there has 








OWEN JOHNSON, 
Manchester, N. H.; 


Elected President for 
Third Term 





been a reduction in the 
consumption of wooden 
boxes of at least 50 
percent. 

Owen Johnson, of the 
Johnson Lumber Co., 
™ Manchester, was hon- 

ored by unanimous re- 
election for a third consecutive term as presi- 
dent of the association. The other officers 
elected were: 

Vice President—Clarence E. Clough, Lebanon. 
Secretary-treasurer—D. C. Woodman, Manches- 
er. 

Directors for three years—William D. Veazey, 
Laconia; S. O. Huckins, Mountainview; Merrill 
— East Jaffrey, and D. S. Stone, Woods- 

Directors for two years—Warren M. Davis, 
Hooksett; John A. Edgerley, Mirror Lake; Wil- 
liam M. Cole, Salem, and C. L. Lane, East Swan- 
zey. 

Directors for one year—S. Frank Langdell, Man- 
chester ; Hall E. Bailey, Sunecook; William E. Dick- 
= Greenfield, Mass., and F. E. Blodgett, Con- 
cord, 

President Johnson ealled the morning session 
to order. After routine reports of officers and 
committees, President Johnson in his annual 
report said that there is an excess of cut lumber 
on hand in the yards of New Hampshire pro- 
ducers. He advocated that cutting be curtailed 











- 


to only such an amount as could be sold under 





contract with reputable box manufacturers and 
other lumber concerns. He said that it is use- 
less to increase the prices of either boxboards 
or boxes because the consumer will then increase 
his use of fiber containers, which President 
Johnson said have already supplanted by at 
least 50 percent the consumption of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine boxboards. 

There was great interest in the report made 
by Prof. Richard T. Fisher, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, director of the Harvard forest at 
Petersham, Mass., on the survey he has been 
conducting by request of the association, to de- 
termine the actual situation in the market for 
native lumber and what united action might 
be taken to improve conditions. Haphazard 
cutting and sawing, lack of grading and eare- 
less marketing are largely responsible, the Has- 
vard forestry expert reported, for the condi- 
tions of which his clients complain. He said 
he had made a complete list of all lumber prod- 
ucts produced in the State and used within the 
limits of its normal market, by whom used, 
kinds of wood, lengths of wood, thickness, 
grades, color, grain and strength requirements. 
These have all been tabulated and the complete 
report will soon be ready to be issued to the 
members of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association, so that each member will have a 
comprehensive survey of the potential market 
at a glance and be able to gage his operations 
accordingly. 

Prof. Fisher said that his investigation 
showed that at present approximately one-half 
of the lumber used in manufacturing industries 
in the market supplied by New Hampshire lum- 
ber producers is now brought in from the West 
and the South. Canada supplies about 20 per- 
eent. The statistics he has prepared are listed 
by industries so that a lumber dealer will know 
where to go to sell his product at a fair price 
and not be forced to dump the lumber on the 
market at a loss. 

Somewhat heated discussion was aroused by 
the petition received from the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers, asking the New 
Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association for a ¢on- 
tribution of 5 cents on each 1,000 feet of box- 
boards marketed by its members, to be used for 
the purpose of national advertising of the vari 
ous advantages of using wooden containers for 
the shipment of goods. It was finally voted to 
lay the petition on the table without action. 

H. H. Sturgis, president of the Maine Lum- 
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per Manufacturers’ Association, and forestry 
commissioner in his State, brought the cordial 
greetings of his organization and invited the 
entire membership of the New Hampshire as- 
sociation to attend the annual meeting of the 
Maine lumbermen, to be held at the Hotel Fal- 
mouth, Portland, Me., Jan. 15. Speaking of 
the lumber situation in Maine, President Sturgis 
said that lumber production has been greatly 
curtailed this winter and that only a few mills 
are now working. He declared that there are 
entirely too many box manufacturers for the 
limited demands of the market, and said it 
would be better for everyone connected with 
the industry if half of the box manufacturers 
would go out of business. 

President Johnson called for reports on the 


situation in various parts of the State and these 
were given by leading lumber operators and 
dealers in those regions. The consensus was 
that lumber mills in New Hampshire are still 
operating full blast and that boxboards will 
soon be a drug on the market unless something 
radical is done soon to curtail production sub- 
stantially. 

S. Frank Langdell, of Manchester, who has 
just returned from Florida, related in a very 
interesting manner his experiences there and 
stated it is his opinion that the attitude of 
banks and some newspapers in publishing stories 
that have discouraged people from going South 
has been the one factor that has prevented the 
‘“southern bubble’’ from bursting. 

The annual luncheon was served at 12:30 


Southern Illinois Dealers Discuss 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Cairo, Itu., Jan. 14.—The twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Southern Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association convened at 1:30 
this afternoon when the gavel in the hands of 
President O. B. Archibald called the assem- 
blage to order in the convention hall of the 
Masonic Temple. The opening session was 
preceded by an appetizing luncheon given the 
delegates and visitors by the E. L. Bruce Co. 
and the Gregertsen Bros. Co. A lively song 
session followed the luncheon, 

The convention program was opened by 
Mayor Walter Wood, who welcomed the dele- 
gates to Cairo and extended to them the 
freedom of the city. The mayor, who is a 
business man in private life, spoke of the 
advantages of association work and said that 
it profits the members of any organization to 
gather and exchange business ideas. He also 
paid a high tribute to P. T. Langan, of the 
P, T. Langan Lumber Co., both as a business 
man and as a publie spirited citizen. Mr. 
Langan’s interest in association work was 
evidenced by the fact that, although an elder- 
ly man and unable to see, he was on the job 
early this morning welcoming the delegates 
and was among the first to register at the 
Halliday Hotel. He had a seat of honor at 
the luncheon and sat in the front row at the 
afternoon business session. 

Fred C. Wenthe, of Effingham, responded 
to Mayor Wood’s address of welcome, thank- 
ing him for the whole hearted manner in which 
he extended to the association the hospitality 
of Cairo. 

President’s Address 


President Archibald, in his address, spoke 
along the line of high ideals, stating that 
one of the most important is improved mer- 
chandising methods. He believed it to be the 
duty of retail lumber dealers to meet together 
to discuss their problems and to try to put 
the lumber business on a higher plane and 
at the same time learn to conduct their busi- 
ness for a profit. Another high ideal is the 
improvement of the premises on which the 
business is transacted. Lumber dealers must 
have civie pride and keep their places of busi- 
ness attractive. In conclusion he said: 

The maintenance of a high code of business 
ethics based on the golden rule is essential to 
business. The art of selling merchandise is con- 
tinually changing and you, as dealers, must con- 
duct your business in such a manner as to render 
‘o your customers the service you owe them in 
justice to yourselves. 

_ Secretary-treasurer H. L. Zeigler gave a 
financial report showing the association in a 
healthy condition, with a good balance in the 
bank, 

Discussions of Important Subjects 


“The Need of Economy in Operating Retail 
Yards’’ was the subject discussed under the 
leadership of J. B. Bruso, of Collinsville, who 
said that the larger margin of profit was ob- 
tained by keeping down expenses to the very 
essentials, : 

J. H. Mallonee, of Harrisburg, said it is 
Hecessary to cut the yard force to the point 
where every man is kept busy and to exercise 
care it ordering stock. ‘ 

Walter Paveur, of the Central Illinois Lum- 


Note: A report of the Friday or con- 
cluding session of the annual meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will appear in the Jan. 
23 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epitor. 





ber Co., East St. Louis, thought that the care- 
ful handling of stock by the yard men to 
avoid damaging it was an _ essential to 
economy. 

Discussion of the subject, ‘‘General Yard 
Management and Arrangement,’’ was led by 
Mr. Wenthe, who was followed by R. H. White, 
of Marissa. Mr. White said that in his opinion 
the ideal yard is one in the form of a hollow 
square, with the office in the center, where 
all the activities of the yard may be viewed. 
Sam Wright, of Benton, also participated in 
the discussion, closing with the statement 
that charge accounts are the source of greatest 
loss to retailers. 

J. J. Springman, of the Springman Lumber 
Co., Alton, gave a well prepared and instrue- 
tive address on ‘‘Office Management, Equip- 
ment and Operating Systems.’’ He discussed 
all the work of the retailer, emphasizing cour- 
tesy and the keeping of records as two essen- 
tials in the successful conduct of a retail lum- 
ber business. 


p- m. and President Johnson presided as toast- 
master in his usual inimitable manner. State 
Forester John Foster gave a comprehensive re- 
view of the lumber industry of New Hamp- 
shire and made several interesting recommenda- 
tions for its betterment. New Hampshire is 
now using 750,000,000 feet of lumber annually, 
Mr. Foster said, and 300,000,000 feet a year is 
coming into the State from the South and the 
West. He declared that it is imperatively neces- 
sary for New Hampshire to provide for the 
growing within its own borders of 300,000,000 
feet a year more timber than is now being pro- 
duced, because if this is not done the public 
will in the near future be unable to buy im- 
ported southern and western lumber at prices 
within their means. 


Yard Problems 


J. F. Bryan, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association, talked on 
‘The Model Lien Law,’’ reviewing the his- 
tory of its progress and the possibilities of its 
passing. Mr. Bryan also heartily urged mem- 
bers of the Southern Illinois Association to 
attend the convention of the State organiza- 
tion to be held in February. 

The final number of the session was an ad- 
dress by Rolla M. Treece, of Collinsville, on 
‘Who Is Who and Why in the Retail Lumber 
Business. ’’ 


Committee Appointments 


President Archibald then appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

NoMINATING—C. R. Schwartz, Elkville; Ned 
Langan, Cairo; H. H. Sonneman, Effingham. 


AupDITING—J. H. Mallonee, Harrisburg; J. S. 
Hildebrand, Millstadt ; Leonard Armstrong, Mounds. 


RESOLUTIONS—Sam Wright, Benton; R. H. 
White, Marissa; J. J: Springman, Alton. 

Ladies in attendance at the convention 
were delightfully entertained during the 
afternoon at the spacious Langan home on 
Washington Avenue, as guests of Mrs. P. T. 
Langan. The annual entertainment of the 
convention is being held tonight at the Ma- 
sonic Temple, and is to be followed by a 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation at 9:09. 


Mountain States Dealers Open Annual 


Note: A complete report of the an- 
nual convention of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will appear 
in the Jan. 23 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 14.—‘‘One hundred per- 
cent organization and 100 percent codperation’”’ 
was the keynote that opened the three days’ 
convention of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association today. More than two 
hundred registrations were made by the middle 
of the afternoon, with members constantly ar- 
riving. After a week of winter weather, the 
first day of the convention dawned fair and 
warm. 

The opening session was called to order by 
President T. C. Hurst, of Arvada, Colo., who 
outlined the program and stressed the mean- 
ing of service as it pertains to the lumber busi- 
ness. He reported progress of the Mountain 
association, both in membership and service, 
but urged still more codperation in the future. 

Robert C. Johnson, of the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce, extended a welcome to the gather- 
ing in behalf of that organization. 

P. A. Simpkin, Chaplain of Hoo-Hoo, de- 
livered a stirring address in which he advocated 
thorough organization, but above all codpera- 
tion. ‘‘There is no use paying association 
dues,’’ he said, ‘‘unless you do something 
worth while in that association. Get fused and 
burn out some of the selfishness.’’ He pre- 
dicted that no one in business today will be 
there five years hence unless he joins some or- 
ganization. He commented on the fact that we 
are living in an age of organization, and pointed 
to better business relations, cost accounting, re- 


forestation, and enlarging markets as important 
factors to be considered by lumber dealers. 

Secretary T. J. Vincent, of Denver, in his 
report showed that a net gain of 24 members 
had been made during 1925. Treasurer Harry 
Nutting, of Littleton, Colo., reported on the 
state of the association’s finances during the 
last year. 

Grade marking of lumber was briefly dis- 
eussed. Dr. Sowers then explained the results 
of an interesting survey made by the University 
of Colorado (extension course department) 
with reference to the cost of doing business. 
Charts and statistical matter were handed out 
to the members, who were thus able to follow 
the lecture. This is the first study of the sub- 
ject that has been made in this region and 
although somewhat of a preliminary report, 
was very favorably received. Dr. Sowers 
pointed out the great advantage of using these 
figures, and how the lumber dealer can work 
out a budget in advance so as to have a goal 
toward which to work. 

Following this Glenn Foster demonstrated 
the advantages derived from a national uniform 
cost accounting system, by which profits and 
losses could be marked out for every month of 
the year. This talk was likewise supplemented 
by a charted board showing the working out 
of the system. 

President Hurst then appointed various com- 
mittees, including the nominating committee, 
which will report tomorrow afternoon. 

The afternoon session was enlivened by a 
moving picture illustrating in an educational 
manner many features of interest to the lumber 
dealer. 

Immediately after adjournment of the busi- 
ness session, a Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held. 
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. 
Jan. 18—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Palmer 
House, Chicago. Annual, 

Jan. 18-21—-Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 
Jan, 19—Canadian Forestry Association, King Edward 

Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 
Jan. 19-20—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual, 


Jan, 19-21—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 
Jan. 1%21—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


West 

Jan, 20-22 
of Architects, 
N. CC. Annual, 

Jan. 20-22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 21-22—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Greenville, 8. C. Annual, 

Jan, 22—Nylta Club, 
York City, Annual. 

Jan. 25--Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. Annual. 

Jan. 25-26—Northern White Cedar Association, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan, 26-28—American 
Cleveland Hotel, 


Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 


North Carolina Chapter American Institute 
Prince Charles Hotel, Fayetteville, 


Grand Central Terminal, New 


Wood Preservers’ Association, 

Cleveland, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 26—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Annual. 

Jan. 27-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s’ Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 27-29—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 27-28—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 28-29—National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 28-29—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, West Virginia Hotel, Blue- 
field, W. Va. Annual, 

Jan. 28-29—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. An- 


nual. 

Jan. 29—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 

Jan. 29—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual stockholders’ meeting. 


Jan. 29-30-—-Pacific Coast Hardwood Dealers’ Association, 
U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Calif. Annual, 
Feb. 2-8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 2-3—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Hotel 
toosevelt, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 2-4—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Mount 

Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual, 


Feb. 3:4—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 3-4—-Ohio Forestry Association, 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

Beb. 3-4—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 3-5—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, Statler Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 3-5—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Annual. 

Feb. 3-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Annual. 

4-5—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


Feb. 6——-Connecticut Forestry 
New Haven, Conn, Anmual. 


Ohio State Uni- 


Feb. 


Association, Sage Hall, 


Feb. 10-11—National Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 10-12—-Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
conjunction with Knot Hole Clubs, Hotel Castle, 
Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 11—Central Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

Chicago. Annual. 
11-12—Tennessee Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 
15-16—Trade extension conference of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 
16—Western Red Cedar Association, 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 16—Lumber Trade Club of Boston, Boston, Mass. 
Annual. 


Feb. 16—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. Davenport 


Feb. 17 Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

17-18—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa. Annual, 
Feb. 18—Central Committee on Lumber Standards, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 

18-19—Better Farm Homes Conference under aus- 
pices American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
18-20—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. Associition, 


Annual institute, 
Feb. 19—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. Annual. 
20—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, Que, 
Annual, 
Feb. 22-27—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
Coliseum, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual. 
23-25—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo Commercial Club, Fargo, N. D. Annual, 
Feb. 24—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual. 
Feb. 27-March 10—Detroit Builders & Better Homes 


Show, Detroit, Mich. Annual. 


March 1-3—Get-together Conference of Southern Naval 
Stores Producers and Distributers with Land and 
Timber Owners, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La, 
Annual, 

March 3-4—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumbermen’s 
Association and Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Joint annual conventions. 

March 10-11—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 17-18—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

March 13-20—Milwaukee Home Show, Milwaukee <Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

March 26-27—Millwork Institute of California, 
ton, Calif. Quarterly meeting. 

April 10-17—Home Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
Exposition Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual, 

April 15-16—National American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantie City, N. J. 
Annual. 


Stock- 





Illinois Has Practical Program 


An outstanding feature of the thirty-sixth 
annual convention of the Illinois Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 10, 11, and 12, will 
be the annual association banquet and dance 
the evening of the second day, Thursday. Elab- 
orate preparations are being made for this 
event and, without doubt, it will be one of the 
most enjoyable social and recreational evenings 
in the history of the association. A seven-piece 
orchestra has been engaged for the dance and 
the program will include a lot of entertainment 
and fun-making. James P. Flannery, of East 
St. Louis, is in charge of this event and he has 
an active committee assisting him. 

Douglas Malloch, Lumberman Poet, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, will be the 
after-dinner speaker. He is one of the best 
entertainers on the American platform and his 
after-dinner talks are always pleasing and en- 
joyable. Following Mr. Malloch, the Harry 
Lauder Kilties, seven business men from Gales- 
burg, Ill, in Highland costume, under the di- 
rection of EK. E. Hinehliff, will give*ra short, 
but snappy and hilarious program. Then there 
is ‘‘Twelve Minutes for the Women.’’ Each 
of four ladies will give a three-minute response 
to a toast. Preceding and during the dinner 
the association song fest will put joy into the 
hearts of all. 

The convention program is a practical one in 
every way. The list of speakers is largely com- 
posed of retail dealers with three or four other 
men of national standing. Here are some of 
the subjects that will be discussed: Delivery 
Service; Dealers’ Distribution of Building Ma- 
terials; Ethical Business Relations; Uniform 
Model Lien Law; Book Accounts and Collee- 
tions; Instalment Selling; Do You Know Your 
Costs?; Transportation Matters; Hoo-Hoo 
Plans and Purposes; and others of equal im- 
portance. 

The exposition of building materials will be 
more elaborate than ever before in the history 





of the association. More than seventy exhib- 
itors have reserved space, and every line of 
building material and appliances will be .in- 
cluded in this monster exposition. This feature 
alone will be of sufficient value to Illinois deal- 
ers to warrant them making a trip to Chicago. 

‘Illinois railroads, members of the Western 
Passenger Association, have granted a one and 
one-half fare round trip rate on the certificate 
plan. When you buy tickets, be sure to get a 
certificate from the agent for each ticket pur- 
chased. Have those certificates validated as 
soon as you arrive at the convention hotel. 

All dealers of Illinois are being invited 
whether or not they are members of the associa- 
tion. The committee in charge announces that 
all will be welcome. 


Illinois Sixth District Meeting 

SPRINGFIELD, ILu., Jan. 12.—Lumber and 
building material dealers of the sixth district 
of the Dllinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association are to hold a district meeting at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, here, Wednesday, Jan. 
20. All dealers in the district, whether mem- 
bers of the State association or not, are being 
invited to attend this meeting, which has been 
called by District Chairman H. S. Hargrave, 
of Hillsboro, and Director John A. Bryden, of 
Springfield. 

All visiting dealers are to be guests of the 
Saw Dust Club at a noon dinner in the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. All that is required is for 
dealers to notify Mr. Hargrave at Hillsboro 
that they will attend the dinner, so that he will 
know how many meals to order. 

One important matter which will receive at- 
tention at the meeting is the election of a dis- 
trict chairman. Mr. Hargrave has served one 
year, and under the by-laws it is necesary for 
each district annually to elect a chairman. The 
program will be short, but practical in every 
way with a good speaker or two, a general dis- 
cussion of live subjects following. 


Central Salesmen’s Annual 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 12.— The annual 
meeting of the Central Association of the Trav- 
eling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, accord- 
ing to announcement by Secretary T. H. Nelson, 
this city, will be held Feb. 11, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, beginning with a lunch- 
eon at the hotel at 12:30, and followed by the 
business session. . 


Elaborate Plans for Michigan Annual 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 13.—The program 
is nearly completed, plans for extensive enter- 
tainment are being arranged, exhibit space has 
all been taken, and advance registration all 
point to one of the classiest and most beneficial 
conventions ever held by the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, when the mem- 
bers gather for their thirty-seventh annual 
meeting at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Feb. 3, 
4 and 5. 

The entertainment features of the convention 
will be unexcelled. Ed. Weeks, Detroit, is 
chairman of the committee and Mrs. Robert 
Restrick, Detroit, is in charge of the ladies’ en- 
tertainment. Mr. Weeks and his committee are 
planning something novel in the way of 4 
parade to start the convention. With regard to 
the annual banquet, Mr. Weeks has announced 
that no speaker will be on the program, The 
best dance orchestra has been obtained for 
the dance and high grade musical entertainment 
will feature the banquet program. The ladies’ 
luncheon will be held at the Detroit Yacht Club, 
Thursday noon, and a string trio will furnish 
music. 

Arrangements with the Statler Hotel give the 
convention double the exhibition room had m 
former years, and forty-eight exhibitors have 
taken all the space. ; 

Among the speakers will be the followmg 
well known leaders of the lumber industry: 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; John H. 
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Kirby, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; F. 
L. Lowrie, president National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; George T. Yerkes, De- 
troit, counsel for Detroit Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation; and James T. Drought, Milwaukee, 
Wis., counsel for Wisconsin Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Among the subjects which will be 
diseussed will be cost accounting, lien law, lum- 
per standardization, group organizations, build- 
ing and loan associations, credits and ecollee- 
tions, lumber trade associations, advertising 
and association plan book service. 

The annual meeting and banquet of the Mich- 
igan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen will be something new in con- 
vention programs this year. It will take the 
form of a midnight frolic, held at 11 p. m., 
Wednesday, Feb. 3, the first night of the con- 
vention. There will be a big feed and a real 
show featured by good talent. President J. V: 
Sharkey and Secretary Larry Smith are in 
charge of the arrangements for a frolic. 

Secretary Arthur M. Manning is conducting 
a membership campaign which will close with 
the annual convention, at which time he hopes 
to have 100 new members enrolled in the asso- 
ciation. There are now ninety-three new mem- 
bers, who have joined during the campaign, 
and Mr. Manning has prepared a list of sixty- 
five prospects and is making a last minute drive 
to go over the 100-mark. He expects to enlist 
at least fifteen or twenty more by ‘the time 
President F. A. McCaul’s gavel calls the annual 
convention to session. 


Discussions to Feature Jersey Meet 

NEw York, Jan. 13.—Everybody engaged. in 
the distribution of lumber and allied materials, 
whether retailer, wholesaler or manufacturer, 
has been invited to attend the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, to 
be held Feb. 4 and 5 at the Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City. Members have been urged espe- 
cially to bring their wives and daughters. 

Erwin Ennis, secretary, has announced that 
the forty-second annual will be devoid of set 
speeches and will be devoted to the discussion 
of the outstanding problems that are perplexing 
the industry in New Jersey. Mr. Ennis says: 
‘‘Diseussions will be wide open, so bring along 
your ideas and express them freely.’’ 

The convention committee is composed of 
Harry W. Smock, Edward Hamilton, S. F. 
Bailey and Frank Kearney. 
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Complete Ontario Retail Program 


Toronto, OnT., Jan. 12.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation will be held at King Edward Hotel, 
of this city, Jan. 20, 21 and 22. The conven- 
tion will open Wednesday morning, Jan. 20, 
with a meeting of the directors and the first 
business session will convene that afternoon. 
The first session will be given over to the of- 
ficers’ reports, reports of the committees of the 
association and a discussion of retail lumber 
business conditions and outlook. A Hoo-Hoo 
(inner will be held that evening followed by a 
theater party. 


The first thing on the program for Thurs- 
day morning will be the election of officers fol- 
lowed by a report on building and loan asso- 
«ations by J. L. Naylor and 8. Herath. Next 
will be an address on salesmanship by Mrs. 
Margaret Pierce, of the J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber 
& Coal Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. The morning 
Session will be closed by an address on credits 
and collections and one on ‘‘Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Exchange’? by E. D. Hardy. 
Che afternoon will be given over to a study of 
‘ost accounting with G. S. Zimmerman and 
Harry Colman, of Chicago, as the main speak- 
ers. The annual dinner dance will be held 
Thursday evening in the banquet room of the 
King Edward Hotel. 

The convention will come to a close Friday 
morning after all unfinished business has been 
disposed of and resolutions have been passed. 


Immediately after adjournment, the new direc- 


tors will meet 


Western Retailers’ Institute 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 9.—Secretary A. L. 
Porter, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, this city, states that the offering of 
merchandise prizes for ‘‘ prompt and epnstant 
attendance of retailers’’ at the annual institute 
to be held Feb. 18, 19 and 20 at Portland, Ore., 
is attracting much attention. All of the prizes 
lined up so far have consisted of manufactured 
goods and lumber products donated by mer- 
chants and manufacturers which are expected to 
benefit the donors through the advertising they 
will thus receive. Lumber of any sort is ac- 
ceptable and this can include flooring, ceiling, 
millwork, roofing, cement or any product han- 
dled by a building material merchant. A prom- 
inent roofing manufacturer has offered twenty- 
five rolls of its finest roofing. The manufac- 
turers in and around Portland are getting to- 
gether a full carload of lumber and lumber 
products which they will offer as the principal 
prize to be given to the member of the associa- 
tion who has been in constant attendance at 
each session of the convention. The smaller 
prizes will be given at each session, while the 
winner of the chief prize will be announced 
at the dinner dance to be held on the last eve- 
ning of the convention. A gown valued at $150 
will be given at the banquet to one of the ladies 
in attendance. 
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New Hotel for Convention Quarters 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Jan. i11.—When the host 
of retail lumber dealers from all sections of 
Ohio assemble here next week in annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers and the old timers among the sales- 
men gather for the annual banquet of the 
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Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, where the annual 
meeting of the Ohio retailers and Union sales- 
men will be held next week 


Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, they will have the opportunity of 
enjoying the hospitality of one of the newest 
and best hotels in the central States. Both 
conventions are to be held at the Neil House, 
which has but recently been thrown open to 
the public. This beautiful hotel is located 
directly opposite the capitol grounds, and no 
doubt many of the visitors to the convention 
who are guests of this hotel will appreciate 
the opportunity offered to visit the Ohio capitol 
and the beautiful grounds surrounding it. 
Fred W. Bergman is managing director of 
the Neil House, and in that capacity has 
brought to this new hotel an experience and 
a managerial capacity that has at once placed 
this beautiful new hotel in the same category 
with the best and most popular hotels of the 
country. The rooms are beautifully furnished, 
the equipment all modern in every respect, and 
every visitor to this important lumber conven- 
tion will feel that he is at home just as soon 
as he enters the portals of the Neil House. 
Mr. Bergman’s experience has included con- 
nection with Spiers & Pond, extensive operators 
of hotels and restaurants in England, and later 
in Canada he was manager of the Banff Springs 
Hotel and Mount Stevens Hotel for the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Co. He was also affili- 
ated with the Chateau Laurier at Ottawa. When 
the Grand Trunk Railway opened its chain of 
hotels in important cities in Canada, Mr. Berg- 
man was made manager in chief of the entire 
hotel system, with responsibility for supervision 


of construction, furnishings, equipping and 
operating. Other hotels with which he later 
was connected are the Hotel Statler in Detroit, 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City, The 
Southern at Baltimore, and the beautiful new 
Hotel Hamilton at Washington. 

Paul R. Riddle, assistant manager of the 
Neil House, is a well known hotel man of varied 
and successful experience. In line with the 
policy of creating a real home atmosphere, Miss 
Emma R. Lewis was employed as housekeeper, 
and upon her devolve these duties. She has 
grown up in the hotel world, her parents having 
entered the hotel business when she was four 
years of age, and the Neil House is the third 
large hotel which she as housekeeper has as- 
sisted in opening. 

There are many unusual features about this 
hotel that will attract the admiration of every 
visiting lumberman, among these being the 
magnificent grand ballroom, the main dining 
room located on the lobby floor, the beautiful 
mezzanine lounge, the spacious main lobby with 
its luxurious furnishings, and the attractive 
grille and lunch counter situated on the lower 
level lobby. 


Northwestern Plans Complete 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—The setting 
was being completed this week for the thirty- 
sixth annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association which is to take place 
in Minneapolis next week, Tuesday, Wednes- 
‘day and Thursday. Preparations are being 
made to entertain in the Twin Cities the largest 
number of lumbermen ever gathered in the his- 
tory in the Northwest. During the last week 
each day’s mail has brought to the headquarters 
of the association assurances of attendance of 
lumbermen, some of whom have not been in at- 
tendance at conventions for more than four 
years. From the far West and from the Inland 
Empire, as well as from Chicago and the East, 
letters have come advising the convention au- 
thorities of planned attendance. 

Interest centers in the keynote discussion of 
the meeting which is to take place Wednesday 


morning. At that time the topic will be 
‘¢Better Profits for 1926.’’? The main sub- 


divisions will be: ‘‘ Mark-up and List’’; ‘‘ Ex- 
pense’’; ‘‘Credit and Collections’’; ‘‘ Stock 
and Turnover’’; ‘‘Sales Expansion’’; and 
‘*Recapitulation of Open Discussion.’’ 

There will be a brilliant array of speakers. 
This is true, despite the fact that Herbert 
Hoover, secretary of commerce, who had been 
invited to speak, sent word that because of 
pressing work at Washington he would be un- 
able to fill the engagement. 

‘*Lessons I Learned From My Trip to Eu- 
rope,’’ will be discussed by Dr. C. W. Wassam, 
of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, at the 
Tuesday afternoon session. He will bring a 
close-up of his impressions of Europe, from the 
standpoint of the adventure-seeking traveler 
and the business man. He will show the part 
which bad money is playing in France’s trou- 
bles and will contrast this with the good money 
reaction on prosperity in America. 

Another educator on the program is Prof. 
J. P. Ryan, of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
an instructor in business speech, who will dis- 
cuss ‘‘ Personal Contact and Talking in Busi- 
ness.’’ He is expected to define a formula 
for conversation in effecting sales and at the 
same time show the danger of overtalking a 
sale. 

Wednesday morning’s ‘‘ Better Profits in 
Business,’’ discussion is to be followed in the 
afternoon by the annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange. At 
that time Ralph Parlette, editor of the Lyceum 
Magazine, Chicago, will discuss: ‘‘Swat the 
Snake and Codperate.’’?’ Announcement from 
the association headquarters said that this talk 
will be a strikingly new presentation of an old 
subject. He will undertake to show how co- 
operation between lumber dealers will solve 
many of the outstanding problems. 

Another interesting discussion will be that 
by Snark Hager, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
will tell the lumbermen what it means to them 
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to become affiliated with the Hoo-Hoo order. 

Wednesday night will be given over to the 
Hoo-Hoo club which will conduct a concatena- 
tion at the Radisson Hotel. This is to follow 
the annual banquet. A large class of ‘‘kittens’’ 
will be shown the mysteries of the order. 

‘*Banks Which Do Not Fail,’’ is a pithy 
subject to be discussed at the Thursday morn- 
ing session, the closing day of the convention. 
This is expected to bring out a general dis 
cussion of business conditions and prospects 
in the Northwest, with particular stress on 
banking. L. G. Atherton, of Madison, S. D., 
is to be the speaker on this occasion and he is 
expected to show how the lumbermen have a 
part to play in stabilizing the banking situ- 
ation. 

While there is to be’ crowded into the three 
days of the convention a heavy grist of busi- 
ness, entertainment is to have a share of major 
proportions while the lumbermen are the city’s 
guests. The Civic and Commerce Association 
and other Minneapolis organizations are co- 
operating with the lumbermen’s organization 
in arranging for the comfort and entertainment 
of the visitors. There will be banquets, theater 
parties and drives about the city. During the 
visit of the lumbermen, Minneapolis will be in 
the midst of its winter frolic and the lumber- 
men are expected to participate in these events 
at ice rinks and in various out-door sports. 


Better Farm Homes Conference 


Sr. JosePpH, MicuH., Jan. 11.—The movement 
for better homes, which is gaining ground all 
over the United States, has also brought to the 
forefront the fact that better farm homes are 
needed and under the auspices of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers a better farm 
homes conference will be held Feb. 18 and 19 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. An excellent 
program of particular interest to agricultural 
engineers has been prepared but a number of 
the subjects are also of interest to the general 
public, which is cordially invited to attend the 
sessions. Among the talks to be given are 
‘‘Planning the Farm Home,’’ by a speaker to 
be selected; ‘‘What We Farm Women Want 
Our Homes to Be,’’ by Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, of 
Savoy, Ill.; ‘‘Improving the Farm Home,’’ by 
Mrs. Ellen R. Dickey, of the Sears-Roebuck 
Agricultural Foundation. The morning session 
on Feb. 19 will be devoted to reports of official 
representatives of national organizations inter- 
ested in the better farm homes movement in- 
eluding Better Homes in America, Bureau of 
Home Economics, and Division of Building and 
Housing, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau. 


To Go on Special Train 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 11.—Efforts are be- 
ing made to have an ‘‘ Institute Special’’ from 
Memphis to New Orleans on Feb. 1, to carry 
the crowd of hardwood men to New Orleans to 
attend the fourth annual meeting of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute which is to be 
held at the Hotel Roosevelt, Feb. 2 and 3. 
Plans for this special have not as yet been com- 
pleted, but it is felt sure that enough will make 
the trip to obtain a special train. J. H. Town- 
shend, executive vice president, says that pro- 
gram for this meeting will be announced in a 
few days. 


Plans of National Exporters 


BALTIMORE, MbD., Jan. 11.—Because of the im- 
portance of various matters to come up for con- 
sideration at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association to be 
held Jan. 27 and 28 at Columbus, Ohio, the at- 
tendance is expected to be unusually large and 
preparations are being made accordingly. As 
to the matters likely to come up at the sessions 
Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the associa- 
tion, has given out a statement, in part as fol- 
lows: 


Perhaps one of the most important matters will 
be an amendment to our standard form of contract 
with the bardwood section of the Timber Trades 
Federation of the United Kingdom. 

During the latter part of 1925 the National 
Lumber Exporters’ 


Association took the matter 





up with the federation with the idea of amending 
the arbitration clause so that fair-minded, disin- 
terested arbitrators could be called upon to act 
instead of a buyer appointing a friend of his who 
would act more as an advocate than as an arbitra- 
tor. The hardwood section of the federation has 
now submitted a proposal which provides that it 
shall appoint a panel of twenty-one arbitrators. 
The list of arbitrators to be appointed comprises 
the principal brokers, agents and importers of the 
hardwood industry in London who bear a high 
reputation for honesty and fair dealings. The 
appointment of such a panel of arbitration will, 
it is believed, greatly improve the results obtained 
in controversies which must be arhitrated. This 
amendment to our standard form of contract will 
come up for consideration and discussion. 

Another matter which will be discussed is that 
of the steamship lines refusing to give clean bills 
of lading for a certain number of pieces of thin 
lumber contained in a certain number of bundles. 

Immediately following the annual meeting a 
year book will be published giving a resume of 
the important matters relating to the exportation 
of American hardwoods. 
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Salesmen Appoint Committees 


Sioux FAauus, S. D., Jan. 11—As has been 
the custom in past years, the Tri-State Associa- 
tion of Building Material Salesmen will enter- 
tain the dealers attending the annual conven- 
tion of the South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, to be held here Mareh 10 and 11. 
The regular meeting of the salesmen was held 
at the chamber of commerce Saturday at which 
time the committees to take charge of the con- 
vention work were appointed by President Fred 
Y. Fellows. H. M. Schade is chairman of the 
booths and exhibits committee, Harry J. Kley- 
man of the entertainment committee, A. H. 
Thornton of the banquet committee, and 
George A. Carroll of the finance committee. 


Northwestern Salesmen Set Date 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 12.—Announcement 
is made by Robert Blackburn, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, this city, that its 
annual meeting will be held at 10 a. m., Feb. 
17, at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 
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Nylta Club Annual Date 


New York, JAN. 13.—The annual meeting 
of the Nylta Club will be held Jan. 22 in the 
new headquarters of the club at room 5624 
Grand Central Terminal. The six directors of 
the club whose terms expire, and who are not 
eligible to succeed themselves, are Robert Ladue, 
N. A. Hoffman, Chester Stewart, Philip Boss- 
ler, Wilbur Young and R. J. Bamber. Six new 
directors will be elected. 

Nelson Brown, of Syracuse University, de- 
livered the first lecture in the club’s new quar- 
ters on Jan. 8, his subject being ‘‘ Air Season- 
ing of Lumber.’’ E. T. Hellyer will discuss the 
ideal yard layout at the club meeting next Fri- 
day night. 

President Jack Patterson has congratulated 
the club members on passing the 600-mark and 
voices confidence that by the end of 1926 there 
will be at least 1,000 on the rolls. 


National Wholesalers’ Date 


NEw York, Jan. 11.—Following previous an- 
nouncement that the next annual convention of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
in April, President Dwight Hinckley has ap- 
pointed the annual meeting committee which has 
definitely set the date for Thursday and Friday, 
April 15 and 16, the convention headquarters 
being at the Ambassador Hotel. 

During the last year, much publicity has been 
given to matters of interest to the wholesale 
lumber industry, and in the effort to develop 
further the practical side of ‘‘ efficient distribu- 
tion,’’ the committee has set the topic ‘‘ Lumber 
Merchandising’’ as the keynote of the conven- 
tion. Secretary W. W. Schupner states that 
the response to this suggestion indicates that 
the advance interest from the coming conven- 
tion is even greater than that shown for last 
year’s, which was the largest meeting in the as- 
sociation’s history. 

The annual meeting committee consists of 
Dwight Hinckley, president, Cincinnati; F. R. 
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Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. S. Underhill, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Ben S. Woodhead, Bean. 
mont, Tex.; S. L. Johnson, Seattle, Wash.; Max 
Myers, Cleveland, Ohio; Horace F. Taylor, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

It is planned to have an early meeting of 
the committee to consider numerous suggestions 
from members regarding matters to be dis. 
cussed and other convention arrangements. 


North Carolina Architects to Meet 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 11. — Extensive 
preparations are being made for the sixteenth 
annual convention of the North Carolina chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects to be 
held here Jan. 20, 21 and 22 at the Prince 
Charles Hotel, special invitation to attend hay. 
ing been extended the membership of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association through its secretary, C. B. 
Harman, of Atlanta, Ga. This convention is 
expected to be the largest gathering of archi- 
tects, contractors, millwork manufacturers, and 
other building supply people ever held in the 
South. A number of exhibits will be made for 
the purpose of developing the latest and most 
modern methods of construction and use of 
building materials. 


Western Pine Association 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 12.— Announcement 
was made here today that the annual meeting of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held Feb. 3 and 4 at Spokane, Wash. 
The box bureau of the association will meet 
Feb. 5 in Spokane. 


Pacific Coast Hardwood Annual 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 9.—The Pacific 
Coast Hardwood Dealers’ Association will hold 
its annual convention on Jan. 29 and 30 at the 
U. S. Grant Hotel in San Diego, Calif., ac- 
cording to announcement made by Secretary 
H. W. Swafford, of this city. Details of the 
program to be carried out will be announced 
later. 


Elects Treasurer for Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 12.—The North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
has elected J. M. Okoneski, of the Pioneer Lun- 
ber Co., to succeed the late Franklin H. Lewis, 
as treasurer. Mr. Lewis died recently in the 
East. 


Connecticut Forestry Association 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 11.—The thirty- 
first annual meeting of the Connecticut Forestry 
Association will be held in New Haven at Sage 
Hall, the building of the Yale School of For- 
estry, on Feb. 6. On the same date a confer: 
ence, under the joint auspices of the associa- 
tion and the Yale School of Forestry, in regard 
to the better care and preservation of shade 
trees on roadsides, will be held, at which time 
delegates from all parts of the State will be 
present. This conference will be held at 10:30 
p.m. Later in the day an inspection will be 
made of the collections at the new Peabody 
Museum. 

The afternoon session will consist of a short 
business meeting, after which addresses will 
be made by speakers from other States, notably 
Maryland and New Hampshire, where the States 
have taken up the care of roadside trees as 
part of their forestry and improved highway 
program. 

The evening session will follow a dinner at 
the New Haven Lawn Club, at which Dea 
Graves, of the Yale School of Forestry, will 
preside. Prof. C. A. E. Winslow, president of 
the American Public Health Association, wil 
speak on ‘‘Forestry and Public Health,’’ and 
Senator F. C. Walcott, president of the State 
board of fisheries and game, will probably talk 
on forestry and public happiness. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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nsive 000 was spent during that time for new equip- and D grade pine will cut into 2 high per- ‘ th ae be , 
renth ment, bringing the plant completely up-to-date centage of clear clapboards. This mill does pa . a ye a 
apt and greatly increasing its facilities. Sawmill custom sawing and grades the clapboards to |; "| he b +wihawel 
+4 he equipment recently sold by this company in- meet the demands of the customers. bs the or gaa 
G risa gee ’ : association. 1e 
rince cludes a single 8-foot band mill to Lyon De ie iniaeaatansia ote: Chicago office of the as- 
har. pr. ; oo Ss 3 ~ tom oe Two Retail Concerns Consolidate —_— of which Mr. 
5 Dey aN. UU. < - a } 
etur. single band complete to J. W. Bucher, Biuefield,  Pi?TSBURGH, Pa, Jan. 12—The Keystone“ S¥iNl ee 
} W. Va.; and to the J. Ray Arnold Lumber Co. ee oe ee J0., 0 aus 
“ : Groveland, Fla., a 150,000 capacity 9-foot band, side and Northside, Pittsburgh, respectively, 
rehi- a 7-foot band resaw, 10-foot edger, and a Clark the two largest retail lumber yards in the E. H. CHRISTY, 
pe twin Corliss engine. These are only a few of city, have effected a consolidation under the New York City, 
+ the important installations for which contracts name of the Keystone Lumber Co., which is In Charge of Arbitration 
e for recently have been made, and officials of the "OW the largest retail lumber company between 
meat company look forward with assurance to the Chicago and the East. . “ 
e of business for the new year being fully equal to George N. Glass, president Keystone Lum- 
if not better than the business for 1925. ber Co., since 1892, and who will continue in charge, has been aban- 
‘ial cuébatad aaa this office in the new company, said the con- doned and_ arbitration 
: solidation is made to effect economies in the matters will now_ be 
Holds Annual Dinner for Salesmen distribution of lumber throughout the Pitts- handled from the New 
_BurFato, N. Y., Jan. 11.—The third annual burgh district, and that it will accrue to the York office. 
NJ dinner of the sales foree of the C. F. Sullivan benefit of the public. Mr. Glass also stated Mr. Christy has had 
ment Co., wholesaler of Pacific coast lumber for mill, that the Keystone Lumber Co. will in the near considerable experience 
ag of transit and storage shipment, was held Jan. 4 future take on or operate additional yards along arbitration lines. 
ation at the Hotel Buffalo, of this city. All present throughout the city. He was formerly employed by the Nationa? 
Vash. took part in a discussion on how to increase One of the latest achievements of the ecom- Founders’ Association, after which he became 
meet ee secretary of the Ocean Pearl Button Manufac- 
turers’ Association. For three years Mr. 
Christy was secretary of the American Spice 
Trade Association, which, as a result of his 
] work, has one of the best compulsory arbi- 
acific tration systems in the United States. With 
his experience, the arbitration and executive 
hold ; eee Tae : 
t the committees of the association feel that Mr. 
‘“ Christy is well qualified to take up the duties 
ton of administering the association’s arbitration 
d P e-i5e 
ee Twenty-five Years with Association 
New York, Jan. 11—QOn Monday, Jan. 4, 
Secretary-Directing Manager W. W. Schupner 
} ; ; ? 
a of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
orth: ; Those who attended the sales dinner of the C. F. Sullivan Co., held recently at Hotel Buffalo, Association, was surprised when members of his 
ation are (seated from left to right) W. G. Zapf, C. H. Vackel, H. A. Hershberger, C. F. Sullivan, office force invaded his 
Lum H, C. Eaton, R. E. Taylor, H. C. Vackel, J. K. Moyer and E. G. Flanigen private office and pre — - 
ewis, ‘ ; ; nee d sented him with a gor- 
- the pro — “Sullivan service. ’? The pany has been the opening of a homes service geous bouquet of Ace 
" — of the sheds of the Sullivan company, department at 411 Second Avenue, in the down- __ ty-five American Beauty 
_" as been doubled during the last year and town business district, in a display house which roses. The occasion was 
. l¢ company 1s now carrying over a million is open to the public daily except Sundays. the twenty-fifth anni- 
feet of Jumber i i i : P y Z a 
irty- we Advice 7 financial assistance are extended  vergary of Mr. Schup- 
: Cla customers desiring expert assistance in acquir- 
ew ne Seem lessee Woods ing homes. Many letters of appreciation have 
F wl : .», Jan. 11.—The lumberman _ been received from the satisfied customers who W. W. SCHUPNER, 
> = _— wes eg is nothing new under the have availed themselves of the service. New York City ; 
nfer- f 1as evidently never paid a visit to New- nite 
‘ , : 3 ge » ates -five 
ocia- port; for in this little town on Lake Mem- ee oe Years with, National. 
- See fn a mill i ct — —. Advertises to Prevent Forest Fires American Association 
scidedly new, convertin es oast > . 
time cedar and pine bevel siding cates fashioned PORTLAND, Me., Jan. 11.—The Great North- 
ll be New England clapboards. According to Regi- ft i pins sg ee Banger, is running 4 series of ner ’s connection with the 
0:30 nald T. Titus, executive secretary of the Ver- eee pvertiscments in the leading news- association. Twenty-five 
11 be mont Forestry Association, this plant at New- papers of that territory with the appeal, Will years ago he became 
body port is the only known mill engaged in this You Enlist in the Army to Save Maine For- connected with the as- 
form of manufacture. ests? and appeals to the public to help prevent sociation in a clerical 
short The New England trade still favors the old forest fires. This corporation owns an immense capacity, and by earn- 
will 4-foot clapboard, and this must have smooth domain of forest land and manufactures and est application to his 
ably surfaces, absolutely square ends and uniform sells lumber as well as pulpwood, woodpulp and _— duties has steadily risen 
ates butts. The western siding does not meet ?°P° The advertisement shows how depend- to his present important position as directing 
$ as these requirements and this company saw an sinh ef is on its forests, tells how easily manager and secretary of the association. In 
away gag to supply a substitute for the sein ye eg Pe tells of ee addition to this beautiful bouquet presented by 
ip ar but now uncommon spruce clapboard. |. ‘ a eh growth and asks _his office force, he received many telegrams and 
sr at pny they are finding a demand for the prod- sin Se tier acim _ scram anew gl og to en- letters of congratulations from the board of 
Dean r is evidenced by the fact that during the , he y to prevent forest Hires. directors, all expressing their sincere apprecia- 
wil ng he months of 1925 about 260 cars of eseneeanaeen tion of the splendidly constructive work he has 
t 0 ‘€ western material ss ’ : ° . done for the organization. 
vill mill, Raseeral yaaees: thongh them Wholesale Commodity Price Index Ce aa 
and r" o this plant the 4- and 6-inch bevel siding CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Jan. 11.—The Harvard DuRING THE year 1925, 439 forest fires cover- 
state Mp in earload lots and run through University committee on economic research an- ing 34,061 acres were reported in Maryland, 
talk ; regular clapboard machines which sur- nounces its wholesale commodity price index causing a loss of $162,748. This is a greater 








re the material and reduce the thin edges to 
phar ay thickness (3/32-inch). The boards 
> then evened to exactly 4-foot lengths by 


for the week ended Jan. 6, 1926, is 151.2, as 
compared with 151.3 (revised from 151.4) for 
the week ended Dee. 30, 1925. 











number of fires than has ever been reported for 
a 12-month period, but the average damage a 
fire has been reduced. 
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News From the Southern Lumber Field 


Tupelo Gum Coming Into Its Own 

New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 11.— Cypress 
swamps of the South have yielded richly in 
valuable timber, but have never heretofore 
been regarded as profitable for reforestation. 
The ‘‘wood eternal,’’ as it has been adver- 
tised, has been cut out clean, leaving only the 
‘*poor relations’’ of the swamp land, chiefly 
tupelo gum, a tree long considered to be of 
very little worth. 

Now comes a forester, E. W. Hadley, of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, to say 
that tupelo gum, the cinderella of the swamps, 
is coming into its own silviculturally and may 
be the savior of these dismal areas. Cypress 
will not reproduce rapidly or dependably enough 
to make reforestation possible there, but tupelo 
reproduces promptly and adequately. The 
growth of industry in the South and the de- 
mand elsewhere for southern woods promise an 
outlet for this wood. Tupelo gum is now used 
by the millions of board feet for boxes, crates 
and veneer. It is beginning to be sought as a 
paper pulpwood. 

The total area of cypress-hardwood land is 
estimated as 32,000,000 acres, or more than 
one-fourth the area of the combined southern 
pine forests. On the land already cut over are 
plenty of tupelo seed trees, and practically none 
of cypress. Stands of tupelo in the lower Atcha- 
falaya River basin of Louisiana are growing at 
the rate of one cord of pealed wood to the acre 
each year, according to the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. This 
is almost the average rate of growth of the 
southern pines. 

Saaeeaaaagaaaiaami 


An Example of Rapid Town Building 


BLEDSOE, TEXx., Jan. 11.—The new town of 
Bledsoe claims the distinction of being the rail- 
head of the southwest frontier. To the west is 
a clean sweep of 105 miles across the level plains 
without a railroad intervening. The town is 
situated at the terminus of the new branch line 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which 
strikes due west from Doud, a station on the 
System’s coast-to-coast line. The distance from 
Doud to Bledsoe is sixty-two miles. To the 
west of Bledsoe one and one-half miles is the 
Texas-New Mexico line. 

As an example of rapid town building Bled- 
soe has few counterparts in any section of the 
United States, it is asserted. It was only six 
months ago that the townsite was laid out, and 
it was not until less than four months ago that 
the new community possessed a permanent citi- 
zen. It was a bald spot on the plains, with 
nothing to distinguish it from the big ranch 
which surrounded it except the wooden stakes 
that marked the boundaries of the lots and 
streets. The railroad was still many miles 
away. As the construction work got nearer the 
typical western boomers began to arrive in 
covered wagons, dilapidated flivvers and all 
sorts of other conveyances. They put up tents 
and the town began to take on the appearance 
of a big camp. 

Next came the building material dealers. 
Lumber yards were established and stocks were 
hauled by wagon sixty-two miles from Doud. 
Real estate dealers flocked in and opened offices 
in tents and wooden shacks. The great day of 
the railroad’s arrival witnessed the full flower- 
ing of the town’s initial boom. Buildings were 
erected with almost magical quickness. Various 
lines of business were established. The original 
lumber yard found itself in competition with 
two other large yards, and even with all this 
available supply of materials the building de- 
mands were so urgent that the dealers had 
difficulty in supplying promptly the require- 
ments of the new settlers. Within thirty days 
after the whistle of the first locomotive was 
heard here the population had increased to more 
than one thousand people. 

Land settlement is going on apace all around 
Bledsoe. Several large ranches have been di- 
vided into agricultural tracts and thousands of 
acres of raw sod land already have been turned 


under by the plow and are ready for the plant- 
ing season to arrive. This land development 
activity is not confined to the region through 
which the new railroad passes but extends far 
into eastern New Mexico. The railroad affords 
a shipping outlet for the products of the soil 
and also is quite a benefit to the livestock in- 
terests. Heretofore many ranchmen have had 
to drive their beef herds fifty to one hundred 
miles to railroad loading points. The land 
which will be placed in cultivation for the first 
time this year will be devoted chiefly to grow- 
ing cotton, it is stated. 

It is the plan of the Santa Fe to ultimately 
extend the new line from Bledsoe west to Ros- 
well, where it would intersect the Pecos Valley 
division of its system. It has not yet been de- 
termined just when this extension will be 
started, but if the agricultural development 
along the proposed route through New Mexico 
reaches the magnitude this year that is now 
indicated, it is regarded as probable the exten- 
sion will be started this fall or early next year. 


Large Flooring Plant Changes Hands 

CorintH, Miss., Jan. 12.—A lumber trans- 
action of considerable importance was con- 
summated here last Wednesday when a con- 
trolling interest in the Corinth Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co. was purchased for $33,400 by N. A. 
Bastian, prominent manufacturer of hardwood 
flooring, having been connected with the Nash- 
ville Hardwood Flooring Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
L. D. Leach & Co., Chicago; and the American 
Hardwood Flooring Co., Nashville. The re- 
maining stock, representing about one-third of 
the total stock of the company, is held by W. M. 
Messer who has had charge of the management 
of the plant since it was built a year and a half 
ago. Mr. Bastian will take over the manage- 
ment of the plant at once and plans to increase 
its output. 


New Outlet for Longleaf Pine Mills 

Macon, Ga., Jan. 11.—The building of a new 
railroad, a connecting link of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, by which the west coast of Florida 
will have an outlet to the North and middle 
West through Thomasville, Ga., and thence 
through Macon or Montgomery, Ala., has cre- 
ated new business for the longleaf pine manu- 
facturers of southwestern Georgia and south- 
eastern Alabama. On top of this is a report 
that Houston County financiers are going to go 
ahead with the building of a short line railroad 
from Perry to Clinchfield, Ga., to give the ce- 
ment plant at the latter place another outlet 
to the Central of Georgia Railway at Fort 
Valley, Ga., which will add to the demand for 
longleaf pine. 

Company Doubles Annual Production 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 11.—During 1925 the 
Celotex Co., manufacturing building and insu- 
lating boards from bagasse, a refuse product of 
the sugar mills, doubled its annual production. 
At a meeting of the company officials here last 
week it was announced that production must be 
increased by another 50 percent if sales de- 
mands are to be met. Sales of its product have 
increased from 12,000,000 feet in 1921 to 130,- 
000,000 feet in 1925. Present production eca- 
pacity is 200,000,000 feet, and present plans 
contemplate its increase to 300,000,000 feet by 
next fall. 

The company conference closed with a ban- 
quet at the Roosevelt Hotel, the principal speak- 
ers being C. F. Dahlberg, vice president in 
charge; C. E. Stedman, director of sales; O’Neil 
Ryan and R. L. Hurst, of the George Batten 
Advertising Co. Others in attendance were C. 
R. Carr, assistant director of sales; T. Sawyer, 
sales manager, and Branch Manager R. M. Jor- 
dan, of New Orleans; C. P. Tobin, of Chicago; 
W. L. Bryson, of San Francisco; P. Ingersoll, 
of New York; J. D. Keefe, of Boston; J. H. 
Carroll, of Philadelphia, and F. J. Karuse, of 
Minneapolis. 


Book Paper from Gum and Tupelo 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 11.—Organization 
of the Dixie Pulp & Paper Corporation, to man. 
ufacture book paper from gum and tupelo, was 
formally announced here last week by E. G, 
Simmons, one of the directors, who is also vice 
president and general manager of the Pap. 
American Life Insurance Co., with headquar. 
ters in New Orleans. The announcement fol. 
lows reports from the Morgan City district of 
active but quiet buying of hardwood timber 
lands in that vicinity, and stories of important 
industrial developments to result. 


Mr. Simmons in his formal announcement of 
its organization states that the purpose of the 
corporation is to erect a plant for the manu- 
facture of book paper at Morgan City. ‘‘The 
company,’’ he adds, ‘‘controls 51,000 acres of 
land located in very close proximity to Morgan 
City. This land is covered with hundreds of 
thousands of cords of tupelo gum from which 
book paper will be manufactured. For more 
than five years a complete investigation into the 
use of tupelo gum for the manufacture of book 
paper has been under way. Experiments have 
been conducted by Edward MelIlhenny, presi- 
dent of the company, with analyses being made 
by an internationally known firm of engineers, 
Results have shown that beyond a doubt the 
finest class of book paper can be manufactured 
from tupelo gum. The company will, in addi- 
tion to its paper manufacturing activities, carry 
on sawmill operations through which it will cut 
both cypress and merchantable tupelo gum.”’ 


The company has established temporary of- 
fices in the Union Indemnity Building, New 
Orleans. Its officers and directors are: Presi- 
dent, Edward MeclIlhenny, president MeIlhenny 
Manufacturing Co. Directors, Crawford H. 
Ellis, general manager United Fruit Co., at 
New Orleans; Edward S. Butler, former presi- 
dent New Orleans Cotton Exchange; A. J. 
Stallings, New Orleans capitalist; Edward G. 
Simmons, general manager Pan-American Life 
Insurance Co.; B. C. Brown, president New 
Orleans Ice Cream Co.; George J. Labau, vice 
president of First National Bank, Jeanerette, 
and director New Iberia National Bank, New 
Iberia. 


Forestry Education in Schools 


SuREVEPORT, La., Jan. 11.—Col. W. H. Sulli- 
van, general manager Great Southern Lumber 
Co., of Bogalusa, La., who for the last five 
years has donated $500 to be used by the 
Louisiana department of conservation to pro 
mote forestry education in the school of the 
State, has offered an additional $250 to be 
used this year to encourage the schools as units 
to engage in the study and practice of forestry 
conservation, according to announcement by 
officials of the department. The money has 
been used as prizes for boys taking care of 
small areas of timber and caring for its against 
fire and other enemies. 

The following conditions, it is announced, will 
govern the distribution of the special fund do- 
nated by Col. Sullivan for the school term of 
1925-26, all schools, both high and elementary, 
being eligible if they can meet the conditions 
mentioned: 

1. Only in those schools who can claim owner- 
ship either through themselves or their parish 
school board of at least five acres are eligible 
to become contestants. 

2. The plot taken may be already timbered oF 
it may be reforested by artificial methods. The 
State agrees to furnish seedlings for planting. 

3. The principals of the schools in this club 
will agree to have all the students above the 
fifth grade engage in the study of forestry for 
what they consider a reasonable length of time. 

4, Each student will be required to keep notes 
on the lessons given. 

Awards 

1. To a student below the high school grades 
will be given a prize of $15 for the best essay on 
forestry conservation. A prize of $10 will be 
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given for the second best essay; $7.50 for the 
third and $5 for the fourth. 

9 The same prizes will be offered for the four 
best essays on the same subject to students in 
the high schools as are offered to the grade 
pupils. 

3. The following prizes will be awarded to the 
schools showing the highest grades in points in- 
dicated below: First, $50; second, $85; third, $30; 
fourth, $25; fifth, $20; sixth, $15. 


Methods of Judging 


The principal or teacher selected by him shall 
select the four best essays from each of the two 
departments in his school and mail them to the 
department of conservation, New Orleans, which 
will select the best essays from all the schools 
and award the prize accordingly. These papers 
should be written in not more than 200 words 
each. . 

All essays must be in the hands of the depart- 
ment of conservation by March 30, 1926. Judging 
of the school plots will be done between April 1 
and April 15, 1926. 

A credit of 25 percent in the grading of the 
contestants will be given for protection against 


fire, 50 percent for management of the forest, 
and 25 percent for general interest in forestry. 


Gives Christmas Party for Children 


HASLAM, TEx., Jan. 11—The W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., here, observed Christmas for 
the children of the company:employees by giv- 
ing a Christmas party with the aid of the wel- 
fare and entertainment society, which was fea- 
tured by Santa Claus and presents for the chil- 
dren. The party was directed by Superintend- 
ent J. W. McKee. 

An interesting and appropriate address was 
given by Rev. H. H. Ambrose, after which fol- 
lowed a short program by the children under 
the direction of Mrs. J. H. Fears. Santa Claus 
was then introduced and presented the children 
with the choicest of candies and fruits. The 
tree was large, and beautifully decorated with 
100 Christmas lamps, making an illuminating 
and alluring display to passersby. 

A similar celebration for the benefit of the 
negro children was held the following night. 


Electric Dogs Operating Successfully 


SUSANVILLE, CALIF., Jan. 9.—The new equip- 
ment at the Fruit Growers Supply Co. mill at 
Susanville, built by the Prescott Co. of Menomi- 
nee, Mich., has proved the greatest improvement 
in sawmill machinery made within the last ten 
or fifteen years. This new equipment consists of 
two 8-foot roller bearing Prescott band mills 
and two Prescott carriages equipped with electric 
dogs and tapering device and electric setworks. 

The most noticeable feature of the new equip- 
ment is the speed of operation. The carriages are 
of the rack and pinion type and are actuated by 
shot gun steam feeds. The electric dogs and set- 
works have already demonstrated their ability to 
function with satisfaction on these fast rigs. All 
of the operations of the carriages are in the hands 
of one man, the setter. The Prescott Co., in bring- 
ing out its design of electric dogs, has paid par- 
ticular attention to flexibility and simplicity of 
operation, leaving the operator free from ‘occupa- 
tional fatigue,’ thereby gaining in personal and 
mechanical efficiency. 

The first successful electric dog was brought out 
by Edwin H. Percy, of the Union Lumber Co., Fort 
Bragg, Calif., and Prescott electric dogs represent 
the perfected design of Mr. Percy's invention. Pre- 
vious to the introduction of electric dogs, it was 
necessary to have two to four men on the carriage, 
depending upon the size of the rig. The method 
of dogging is in marked contrast to all other pre- 
vious methods, both in hand operated or setter op- 
erated dogs. The most common hand dog is known 
as the “boss” or “board”? dog which holds the 
stock from the face; that is, the method of dogging 
is by several teeth moving in and out from the 
face of the knee and engaging the face of the tim- 
ber. This type of dog, while being the quickest 
available, has never been quite satisfactory be- 
cause, aside from the fact that the last board, 
which is often of high value, is marred from tooth 
marks, the dogs can not hold the log while in the 
round, and it is necessary to install auxiliary dogs 
for use until the log is squared down to a face. 
These auxiliary dogs are chiefly what is known as 
hammer or hook type dogs. 


Features of Tong Type of Electric Dog 


The Prescott electric dog is applicable to rack 
and pinion and screw block carriages. It is what 
is known as the tong type, getting its name from 
the fact that the two arms pivoted at the far end 
of the knee resemble a pair of tongs. These dogs 
hold square or round stock with equal ease. The 
most desirable feature of the Prescott electric dog, 
after considering the fact that it saves money by 
the reduction of the carriage crew, is that it en- 
gages the timber from the top and bottom and not 
from the face. There is absolutely no marring of 
the last board. There is an in and out movement 
to the teeth of the dog and this is what gives the 
tong dog its ability to hold both round logs or 
Square timbers and boards. The stock is held with 
a firmness greater than that of hand dogs. 

’ Another very desirable feature of electric dogs 
is the incorporated tapering device for setting one 
knee ahead of the others to enable the most effi- 
clent sawing of tapered logs. In contrast to the 
hand tapering devices, the electric taper requires 
no muscular strength. It is just as easy to taper 
48 not, assuring the best possible lumber from the 
logs. This device is operated by individual mo- 
tors, separate from the dog motors, and controlled 
by the setter through push buttons. 

The idea of applying power to the carriage dogs 


and having them all operated by one man is by no 
means of recent origin, as it has always been the 
desire of progressive sawmill operators to reduce 
the number of men in their carriage crews, and 
secure more efficient results from the taper move- 
ments. As in the case with many useful ideas, 
however, the applications have been far from satis- 
factory. All previous power devices brought out 
to accomplish the results set forth above, have 
been in the form of attachments to the hand dogs 
already in operation. Such power devices have 
been heavy and cumbersome and have made very 
little headway. Also, the attachment of power to 
hand dogs leaves the same objectionable marring 
of the stock, and necessitates a power hammer or 
hook dog for holding the round logs. 

When first considering this new improvement, 
there is apt to be a tendency to form a false im- 
pression of complexity, but simplicity and ease of 
operation have been proved the most outstanding 
feature of the Prescott electric dog. Setters who 
have operated this equipment comment on the sat- 
isfaction in their work and the remarkable ease 
of operation and lack of fatigue. Neither are elec- 
trie dogs, in any sense of the word, an experiment. 
Their worth has been demonstrated long ago in 
the shops of the Prescott Co., which has expended 
much time and money in the perfection of this 
equipment before accepting a single order. 

That they are successful is proved by the fact 
that to date they are in operation in the mills of 
the Union Lumber Co., Fort Bragg, Calif.; Fruit 
Growers Supply Co. (Lassen operation), Susan- 
ville, Calif.; Ford Motor Co. (sawmill operations), 
Iron Mountain, Mich. And among others the Pres- 


cott Co. has orders from the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
Bend, Ore., and the MeCloud River Lumber Co., 


McCloud River, Calif. These mills have purchased 
only after the most thorough investigation into 
the merits of the equipment; and, after operation, 
have expressed their entire satisfaction in unso- 
licited letters of approval. In addition to this, 
many visitors and representatives of sawmill op- 
erators have visited mills where electric dogs are 
operating, and have gone away deeply impressed 
with this latest and greatest improvement in saw- 
mill machinery. 


Prescott Electric Setworks 


The Preseott electric setworks installed on these 
earriages is a marked improvement over any other 
power setworks in accuracy, speed, ease of opera- 
tion, and accessibility. There are no belts, fric- 
tions, pulleys or rough toothed gearing. The power 
is furnished by a reversible motor directly con- 
nected to the setworks, and contained upon the 
same base. There are no ratchet or pawls, and 
the error common to these is absent. The setworks 
is what is termed as the progressive type; that is, 
the operator, in making his sets, keeps turning the 
head continually in the one direction. 

The band mills installed at the Fruit Growers 
mill are the latest type Prescott 6-post roller 
bearing machines. They have all the modern im- 
provements, such as 6-post surrounding base, mo- 
torized strain, and power operated upper guide. 

No attempt has been made here to give a de- 
tailed account of the various mechanical features 
of this equipment, but the Prescott Co. has pre- 
pared interesting and instructive bulletins on both 
the electric dogs and setworks, which can be had 
for the asking. 

SRR ARABELLA GAGi 

ABOUT TWO-THIRDS of the timber cut in Japan 

in 1922 comprised cryptomeria and pine. 


Sawing high grade aro- 
matic Tennessee 
Red Cedar 


These cedar 
boards, of 
good widths 
and lengths, 
carefully 
sawn, will 
merit anybuy- 
ers consider- 
ation. 





Tennessee Red Cedar 


Good Tennessee Red Cedar logs well manufac- 
tured, produce the kind of lumber that will save 
some of the waste caused by poor lumber, badly 
sawn. Waste considered, poor lumber costs more 
than when you buy the best. We offer the best, 
either air or kiln dried. 


Any quantity, delivered anywhere 


Our shipments are made to suit user’s conveni- 
ence, and there will be no disappointments from 
lack of stock when your orders are placed with us. 


Wire our expense for prices. 


E. BARTHOLOomew Harowooo Co 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO 


Telephone Boulevard 0636 





1-16-26 


sete Furniture Factories 


or other woodworkers? 
If so, we can help you build business and conserve profits 





Do you know that a large number of 
concerns in your line are subscribers 
for our credit information service, 
(which also gives leads for new bust- 
ness), and that we are better able to 
serve you than any other credit 
agency? 
Ask for rates and Pamphlet No. 49-S 
Giving Full Details. 

Try our Collection Department any 
time on delinquent or disputed ac- 
counts, whether or not you are a 
subscriber. For rates ask for Pam- 
phlet No. 49-C. 


LumBermen’s Crevit Association 
Suite 1740-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 











RALPH W. FANNON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Reports 
Investigations 


Utilization of 
Forest Wastes 




















SHIPPING & COMMISSION 
Export Lumber /2t:!s or Cargoes 


direct from 
Shingles — Lath Reliable Mills, to 
Responsible W holesaleY ards or Distributors 
Adlantic Coast, California and Foreign Freight Engagements 
Made and Vessels hoor mo Inspection Service, 


EDWARD H. SCHA 


Board of Trade Vancouver, B.C. 
Building, Canada 
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72,300,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting within the Lower Grizzly 
Valley Logging Unit, on an area of about 
5,200 acres in T. 23 N., R. 13 E., T. 24 WN, 
R. 13 E., and T. 24 N., R. 12 E., M. D. M., 
Plumas National Forest, California, esti- 
mated to amount to 72,800,000 feet B. M 
more or less of yellow and Jeffrey pine, 
sugar pine, white and réd fir and incense 
cedar; approximately 75% pine, not in- 
cluding a small amount of lodgepole pine, 
the cutting of which will be optional. 

STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates con- 
sidered $4.25 per M for yellow and Jeffrey 
pine, $4.50 per M for sugar pine, 50 cents 
per M for white fir, red fir, incense cedar, 
lodgepole pine and for any material be- 
low the specifications for sawlogs to be 
cut and removed at the option of the pur- 
chaser. 

DEPOSIT.—Three thousand dollars must be 
deposited with each bid to be applied on 
the purchase price, refunded, or retained 
in part as liquidated damages according 
to the conditions of sale. 

LOGGING.—The conditions of sale will pro- 
vide that the operator may be prohibited 
from logging over one-half of the stump- 
age with donkey engines and that after 
December 31, 1926, all steam logging con- 
trivan¢es operating on National Forest 
land and used continuously on, or within 
800 feet of, railroad tracks shall use oil 


as’ fuel. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, San 
Francisco, Calif... up to and including 
February 1, 1926. Upon the request of 
prospective bidders, the District Forester 
may postpone the final date for the receipt 
of bids not later than April 1, 1926. 

The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, San Francisco, Calif., or the Forest 
Supervisor, Quincy, Calif. 























sre ALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET TO BUY— 


Long and Short Leaf Sizes and 

Boards. 

Short Leaf Casing and Base. 
Also:— 


1x4 K. D. B & Better Rough. 
1x4 to 12”—6, 8 & 10’ Rough. 





Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
Oregon & California White & Sugar Pine 











Send us your stock and price list. 


Chas. F. Felin & Co., Inc. 


Old York Road & Butler St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Gur facilities enable 
Usto Rive extephon- 
alfy prompt server 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRAETO 


SIRMINGHAM ALE 
FO. BOX 346° 











Trade Extension Conference Dates 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation announces that a call has been issued 
for a trade extension conference to be held at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 15 and 16. 
These dates were tentatively announced some 
time ago and there were indications that they 
might be changed. On further consideration 
they were made definite. The call for the con- 
ference was issued pursuant to a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors at the Jack- 
sonville meeting Dee. 7-8. 

The purpose of the meeting is to determine 
a practical plan for nation-wide promotion of 
the use of lumber and to make a suitable ar- 
rangement for securing financial support on an 
equitable basis of interested manufacturers, 
timber owners and wood using industries. H. 
B. Hewes, chairman of the national trade ex- 
tension committee, will preside. Mr. Hewes is 
urging representative manufacturers and tim- 
ber owners to attend the conference. 


Forest Service Appropriations 


With the director of the budget making a 
slight reduction in proposed appropriations for 
the Forest Service for the next fiscal year, the 
outlook for important new forestry legislation 
involving considerable expenditure of funds is 
not considered very bright at this session. Sen- 
ator McNary, co-author of the Clarke-McNary 
forestry law, the most advanced legislation on 
the subject in years, has introduced a bill call- 
ing for an appropriation of $40,000,000 to be 
expended during the next ten years in the ac- 
quisition of lands approved for purchase by 
the National Forest Reservation Commission. 
Representative Woodruff, of Michigan, has in- 
troduced the same bill in the House. 

Representative Fitzgerald is seeking a $50,000 
appropriation for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a forest experiment station in the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys. All such stations 
so far established have more than proved their 
worth, and it is conceded by foresters that sev- 
eral more are necessary in order to complete a 
chain covering all of the important regions. 
Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, wants a forest ex- 
periment station in that State, and Senator 
Overman is seeking authority to enlarge the 
Appalachian Forest Experiment Station. 

Representative Wason, of New Hampshire, 
would have Congress appropriate $15,000,000 
to be expended over a period of five years for 
the acquisition of land for forestry purposes 
under the Weeks Act, or $3,000,000 a year for 
five years, compared with $4,000,000 a year 
for ten years proposed in the McNary-Woodruff 
bill. 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, has reintroduced 
the so called Pinchot forest conservation bill. 


Duty on Imported Shingles 

In the event that consideration of tariff mat- 
ters should become active in the present Con- 
gress, an effort will be made to have a small 
duty placed on imported shingles. Representa- 
tive Johnson, of Washington, has introduced a 
bill providing for a duty of 60 cents a thousand, 
while Representative Hadley, of the same State, 
proposes a 50-cent duty. 


Vote to Repeal Capital Stock Tax 


The Senate finance committee Monday voted 
to repeal the capital stock tax and to increase 
the corporation tax to 13 percent as of Jan. 1, 
1926, and 131% percent next year and there- 
after. The corporation tax rate now is 12 per- 
cent. Secretary of the Treasury Mellon while 
before the House ways and means committee 
stated that he had no objection to repealing 
the capital stock tax, provided the corporation 
tax rate was increased to take care of the re- 
sultant loss of revenue. The increase proposed 
by the finance committee will not take care of 
all of the revenue now coming from the capital 





stock tax, which runs around $94,000,000 a year, 
but other changes will be made to cover the re- 
mainder. When the 13144-cent rate becomes 
effective it will take care of most of the revenue 
lost through repeal of the capital stock tax. 


Appropriations for Public Buildings 


The Senate committee on public buildings 
and grounds has acted favorably on a bill car- 
rying a total appropriation or authorization of 
$165,000,000 for the construction of public 
buildings in the District of Columbia and 
throughout the country over a period of years, 
The plan is to spend $50,000,000 on permanent 
new Federal buildings in the national capital 
and get rid of the large amounts expended an- 
nually in rentals. This expenditure is to cover 
a five-year period. For postoffices and other 
necessary Federal buildings throughout the 
country the bill provides $100,000,000. Another 
$15,000,000 is added to complete the unfinished 
portion of a building program ordered in 1913. 
In the committee, senators indicated a desire 
to see the bill passed at an early date. The 
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This block house, located on one end of Arsenal 
Island at Rock Island, Ill., marks the site of 
Fort Armstrong. This structure is a replica of 
the old block house built in 1816 and was dedi- 
cated by the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution on the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
construction of the old fort 





House committee is considering a similar meas- 
ure and it is expected to become a law this 
session, with the approval and support of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


Discuss Forestry Extension Programs 


Extension forestry workers from 22 States 
began a three-day conference here Jan. 11 un- 
der the auspices of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This meeting is the first of its kind ever 
held. It was called primarily to consider the 
preparation of forestry extension programs, the 
means and agencies capable of advancing such 
programs, and the best methods to be followed 
in bringing farm forestry home to farmers and 
owners of small woodlots. 

W. B. Greeley, United States forester; C. B. 
Smith, chief of the extension office, and A. B. 
Graham, of the extension office, were the speak- 
ers at the opening session. In his address, Col. 
Greeley declared that every farmer and wood- 
lot owner should become forest-minded and that 
tree crops should be considered as important a8 
other farm crops. 
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The Rover 
I’ll pitch my camp wherever I please, 
And none shall say me nay, 
I’ll pitch my camp by the waving trees, 
Where the winds of the forest play. 
And it’s not because 
I’m an outlaw bold, 
And it’s not because 
I’m a chur! and scold, 
But I’ll pitch my camp so far away 
That never @ man can say me nay. 


If your title runs to this rod of land 
Then it has no charm for me, 
If I find a sign on a strip of sand 
Then I’ll put again to sea. 
And it’s not because 
That I hate the rich, 
And it’s not because 
You are what or which, 
But I’d rather camp in a field of stones 
Than a field of grass that another owns. 


For some own acres, and some own towns, 
And some own miles of pine, 
And a sign forbids and an owner frowns, 
But the rest of the world is mine. 
And it’s not because 
That I like you less, 
And it’s not because 
That a few possess, 
But there’s lots of room in the world, at that, 
For a fellow like me to hang his hat. 


For I’m a rover of all the earth, 
And I thank the good Lord God, 
Whatever the other man is worth, 
That I own never a rod. 
And it’s not because 
Of an empty purse, 
(To be poor is bad, 
To be rich is worse), 
But because 2 man with the rest to roam 
Has the sky for roof and the world for home! 


We See b’ the Papers 


Pennsylvania seems determined to kill the 
goose that laid the nut and egg. 


Flowers are now being grown by electric 
light. We knew that wild oats were. 

It would save a lot of bookkeeping if Great 
Britain would just hand us the rubber. 


One trouble with the world is that so many 
people are yelling for rights when what they 
really want is privileges. 

Five thousand Greeks welcomed Prince Paul 
to Chicago, but we hope they didn’t make him 
eat at a Greek restaurant. 


One war debt is being paid promptly, any- 
way: Great Britain’s, by the automobile own- 
ers of the United States. 

A Duluth automobile dealer has for his 
slogan, ‘‘Watch ’em go by.’’ With a slogan 
like that, undoubtedly they do. : 

_Now they say it is alcohol in the tree that 
tints the leaves in autumn. And that isn’t all 
that is tinted by something in the wood. 


Perhaps the coal operators and miners would 
get together quicker if they realized that, in- 
stead of being alarmed, the public is beginning 
to yawn. 

The coal operators voted down a proposition 
of the miners for a night session of their con- 
ference. The miners should have offered them 
time and a half. 


Three armed men held up a meeting of the 
Hod Carriers’ Union in Chicago. One trouble 
about acquiring great wealth is that some crook 
18 sure to hear about it. 

In Duluth they are selecting a Charleston 
champion by a process of elimination. The 
only trouble is that we fear the elimination 
will not go far enough nor be thorough enough. 
: We cannot get quite as excited as some people 
“an over the investigation of Andy Mellon’s 





aluminum company, because of the fact that 
the last time we visited the plant it was run- 
ning part time. 

The Associated Press considers of sufficient 
importance to put on the wire the fact that 
Henry Ford, of Detroit, likes the outdoors. 
Well, a Ford and a bumpy road do take you out 
into the open air. 


A New York preacher suggests jazz for the 
weary. Which reminds us of Henry Warner, 
of Baltimore, who was threatened with nervous 
prostration, and needed some outdoor recrea- 
tion, so he bought him a motorcycle. 


Detween Trains 


Detroit, Micu.—The life of a credit man is 
not a happy one. In fact, if he didn’t get a 
good dinner now and then (like tonight, for 
example) a credit man would have very little 
to live for, or on. The credit man is supposed 
to see to it that nobody gets on to the books 
who won’t pay, and that nobody is kept off the 
books who will. In other words, he mustn’t 
on any account extend credit to a deadbeat, and 
he must be careful that his investigation doesn’t 
by any chance offend a good prospect. For a 
job where you get damned if you do and damned 
if you don’t there is nothing quite like that of 
the credit man. 

The judgment of a Jupiter, 

The patience of a saint, 
The mind of a philosopher 

In hearing some complaint, 
Ability to prophesy 

And mortal minds to read— 


In fact a credit man to be 
All these are all you need. 


New York, N. Y.—George Wilson-Jones, 
formerly secretary for many years of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, and then secretary for many 
years more of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, is still up to his ears in 
association work, and it is some distance, as 
you know, up to George’s ears. He is now, and 
has been for some time, associated with the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, a national organ- 
ization of employing foundrymen, and it looks 
like a very happy match, for it likes George, 
and George likes it. 

The association had its annual dinner at the 
Astor tonight and not only were many of the 
industrial leaders of America there, but they 
had invited in many of the farm leaders, too, 
for this convention was a kind of a get-together 
of these apparently widely-divergent and as a 
matter of fact closely-allied interests. 


Lines 
Concerning a good, old-fashioned winter, with cer- 
tain reservations. 

Give me a tang of arctic air 
That blows from off the plains somewhere; 
For Florida I will not care, 

Miami can go hang. 
Give me a tang of arctic breeze 
Give me a tang of winds that freeze, 
But nevertheless remember, please, 

And give me only a tang. 


Give me a little touch of cold 
To pep me up, to make me bold; 
Though all of Florida is sold, 
It will not matter much. 
Give me a touch of ice and snow, 
And frosty nights, and winds that blow, 
But none of this twenty-six below— 
No, give me only a touch. 


I’ll yell as loud as anyone 
Concerning all the winter fun, 
Unless the thing is overdone; 
It often seems to be. 
I’ll stand right up and give three cheers, 
Unless by chance I freeze my ears— 
And so be reasonable, my dears, 
Or Florida for me! 
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We Pa LY the Freight 
The W.BABCOCK ©. 


BATH . N-Y. 
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Country Yard 


Eastern lowa 
FOR SALE 


Must Sell Quick — A Snap Buy 


Population of town 300—Churches 2— 
Banks 1 — City Water Works — Electric 
Lights — Consolidated School 12 Grades. 


One yard in town. 
Competitive conditions the best. 


1% miles west 


‘ 10 “east 
Territory 4 19 “ south 


40 “ north 
Sales past year $29,000.00 
Net profit past year after deducting 
Manager’s salary and _ depreciation 
$4500.00. 
Price $6500 for sheds, Real Estate, etc. 
Price $2500.00 for residence. 
Stock at the market. 
Sale must be cash. 
No joker in this— can examine books. 
Address, “R. 101," Care American Lumberman 


CI PITTSBURGA CoS 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 

















Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 


BRANCH OFFICES; 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 




















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH. PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 





Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
sate High Senda. BASE AND 
Copeciey. 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 

vena Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Mill and Market News of Hardwood Industry 


(Continued from Page 67) 


which there is a scarcity. Production is still 
somewhat short of normal due to scarcity of 
logs. Shipments are light, dry stocks being 
sold or shipped. Logs continue active, with de- 
mand and prices both good. 


Place Orders fer: Spring Needs 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 11.—Though the market 
continues to gather strength as demand in- 
creases, production is exceptionally low. Nearly 
all mills are operating as largely us they can, 
but stocks at most plants are much reduced. 
Considerable business is being booked for first- 
quarter delivery. Furniture factories are or- 
dering for early spring requirements. Building 
trades are also active, flooring plants enjoying 
a heavy demand. Another encouraging feature 
is increased buying by automobile and body 
trades. In fact, this business now is better than 
it was at this time last year, and inquiry is 
heavy. Present business from these is princi- 
pally in thick ash. 

Export demand is better than it was expected 
to be, and there are fairly heavy bookings for 
January and February delivery. However, mills 
are not bidding strongly, due to shortage of 
stocks and heavy domestic demand. 

Gum is scarce, hence prices are high, partic- 
ularly for red gum. Quartered red FAS is 
$120, range $5; No. 1 is about $75@85, with 
No. 2 at $40@50. Plain red is up to $120 for 
FAS, range about $5, with No. 1, $75@85, and 
No. 2, $40@50. Plain sap FAS is $60@75, 
about $45@60 for No. 1, and $25@30 for No. 2. 
This wood is also scarce, but the demand is not 
as heavy as it is for red gum. There is a fair 
demand for both red and white oak and, though 
neither is plentiful, prices are stable. Quar- 
tered red FAS oak is about $106@130; $65@75 
for No. 1, and $45@60 for No. 2. Plain red 
FAS is about $90@112, $60@70 for No. 1 
and select, and about $40@45 for No. 2. Thick 
white ash is in good demand from automotive 
trades. The 12/4 FAS is about $130, and 16/4 
is about $30 higher. Both sizes in No. 1 and 
select are about $100, with No. 2 about $50. 


Shows Delay Opening of Demand 


BuFFaLo, N. Y., Jan. 12.—Some wholesalers 
report a light increase in hardwood demand 
since the opening of the year, but there is still 
reluctance to buy on the part of numerous 
concerns. In some cases inventories have not 
been entirely completed, and as a rule salesmen 
are just beginning to get back on the road after 
the holiday lull. The furniture factories are 
not buying much. Salesmen who were in James- 
town last week report that they found most 
buyers attending the annual furniture show at 
Grand Rapids. Automobile shows this month, 
including the one in this city, to be held next 
week, are causing manufacturers in that trade 
to hold off. 

Photographs have reached here from Louis- 
iana showing what the lumber trade is con- 
tending against. One of the pictures had a 
mark well up on the side of a building as a 
high water point, and some feet above the or- 
dinary high-water level. At the same time 
members of the lumber trade who are not pre- 
paring to run sawmills in the South say en- 
forced curtailment is a good thing, and that it 
promises a good price for southern hardwoods 
and southern pine during the next season. 

The A. H. Weaver Lumber Corporation has 
taken the eut of the Red Birch Lumber Co., at 
Hope Falls, Hamilton County, N. Y., and ex- 
pects that the mill now in operation will turn 
out about 5,000,000 feet of beech, birch and 
maple during the coming year. 

The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
at its last weekly meeting, discussed informally 
the question of builders’ liens, which some- 
times make trouble for the owner. The idea 
seemed to be not to fight, but to avoid them. 
A local paper is authority for saying that if 
the owner takes pains to notify the people who 
furnish the lumber and the subcontractors every 
time he makes a payment to the contractor, he 


will not thus prevent the filing of liens by them, 
What the owner should do is to oblige the con. 
tractor to give bonds against all such liens, 
rather than to undertake to obtain waivers 
from interested parties, whom the owner may 
not always know. 

The members of the Buffalo lumber trade 
and their ladies who will attend the conven- 
tion of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association in New York will leave here by 
special train over the New York Central Rail. 
road at 10:35 p. m. Jan. 24. It is expected 
that three or four cars will be required. 

H. Morton Jones, a member of the R. T, 
Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, was 
elected commodore of the Buffalo, Yacht Club 
at the annual election held at the clubhouse 
last week. An award was made of the trophies 
won during the races held last year. 

Two new members have been added to the 
staff of T. Sullivan & Co.—William Eckman, 
of South Bend, Ind., who will cover the auto- 
mobile and western trade, and Edward Sheri- 
dan, who will be an inspector and buyer of 
hardwoods. 

Jay Morningstar, representative of the 
Charles Allen Co., Rochester, N. Y., is able to 
be out again after an operation for appendi- 
citis, which laid him up for a month. 

Charles N. Perrin, who has made his head- 
quarters at Madison, Wis., for several months, 
has moved his family back to Buffalo and will 
travel out of this city in the future. 

B. Franklin Betts, of Philadelphia, partner 
of C. Walter Betts in the Betts Lumber Co., 
was a visitor at the company’s offices here last 
week. 


Cold Weather Pavan Medaen Loggers 


MERRILL, WIs., Jan. 12.—Logging operations 
since New Year have made great progress, due 
to moderately cold weather and additional snow- 
fall. Jobbers are finding help fairly plentiful. 
A large amount of logs is coming to city mills 
via sleighs. 

The Stange Lumber Co.’s sawmill began op- 
erating five 12-hour night shifts on Monday 
evening. 

The Faust Lumber Co.’s sawmill, the largest 
at Antigo, began operations with a crew of 
forty men, Jan. 6, which number will be in- 
creased to eighty. The Fish Lumber Co.’s mill 
will start in a week, and when both day and 
night shifts are active the mill will employ ap- 
proximately 120 men. The mills of the Hen- 
shaw Lumber Co. and Crocker Chair Co. will 
begin operations about the middle of January. 
The factories of the Frost Veneer Co., Antigo 
Manufacturing Co. and Crocker Chair Co. are 
operating at normal. 


Immediate Shipment Usually Asked 


Bay Crry, Micu., Jan. 12.—There is a fair 
demand for hardwood stocks, principally for im- 
mediate shipment, and prices on all items re 
main firm at previous quotations. Mills are 
optimistic, and there is a general feeling that 
there will be a good demand for both hardwood 
and hemlock during the next six months at least. 
Dry stocks in some items are becoming scarce, 
especially in the thicker sizes of hard maple. 


Growing Walnut Offers Profit 


Leap Hint, ArkK., Jan. 12.—If you are 4 
young man and want to take out insurance and 
have no money to pay premiums, plant twenty 
acres of walnut trees. That was the opinion 
of a timber gang moving walnut logs from the 
Lead Hill section of Boone County. They fig: 
ured it all up in dollars and cents. Any young 
man between the ages of 15 and 20, who will 
plant twenty acres of walnut trees, figurimg 
sixteen trees to the acre, can cash in for $10,000 
at 60 with walnut at the price being paid now. 
In forty to fifty years the price will more than 
double; likely triple. 

The men at Lead Hill are in the employ of 
J. A. Potter, of Pleasant Hope, Mo., who has 
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pought walnut in the Ozarks for years. During 
the last few weeks he has shipped seven car- 
loads from Zine and Branson, Mo. The walnut 
js shipped in the log and most of it is being 
eut in the interior, some of it being hauled as 
far as twenty-five miles. The cut is being 
worked up into veneer and lumber. Walnut, 
it is said, has been growing scarcer and scarcer 
each year, but this is hardly borne out by the 
erew working at Lead Hill. They state that 


they work over the same territory time and time 
again, and each trip find commercial timber. 
Commercial walnut should be 18 inches at the 
top of the log. They find lots of smaller stuff 
every time they go into a section and by the 
time they get back, which is anywhere from 
three to five years, it has added enough growth 
to make it profitable to cut. It is quite proba- 
ble that the Ozarks will be furnishing about 
the same amount of walnut fifty years hence. 


Recent Hoo-Hoo Happenings 


Discuss Business Outlook for 1926 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 9.—The Spokane Hoo- 
Hoo Club held its first meeting of the new year 
yesterday with an attendance of 75 members. 
The business outlook for 1926 was discussed 
briefly by M. T. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., for the manufacturers; C. D. Hudson, 
Exchange Lumber Co., for the retailers; W. W. 
Wooster, Bock & Wooster, for the wholesalers, 
and Ray Crowley for the sash and frame manu- 
facturers. J. S. Bock, general agent for the 
Great Northern Railway here and former old 
time Hoo-Hoo, gave the railroad viewpoint. All 
were sanely optimistic. 

Mr. Wooster who is the recently elected presi- 
dent of the Spokane Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Association, said: 

At the meeting of our association yesterday, the 
reports of our members as to conditions in the 
East regarding snow, holidays and inventories were 
all very much the same. We can not expect a 
large volume of new business at this time but with 
holdover business and what is in sight, there is 
going to be a nice trade. Manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers have all got to work together. 
I think the result will be what we want. 

The frame manufacturers had a big year in 1925 
and will have to hustle to beat it in 1926. I see 
plenty of hard work but no golden profits ahead. 
I think the demand for new homes is now continu- 
ing not because of an actual shortage of houses so 
much as because people are demanding a _ better 
type of homes and moving out of the old into the 
new. 

Saanaaaaaaea 


Florida Seeks 1927 Annual 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 12.—Word has been re- 
ceived by Secretary-treasurer Henry R. Isher- 
wood, of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
that Miami, Fla., is seeking the 1927 annual 
meeting of the order. State Counselor F. H. 
Pfeiffer writes that the Miami Hoo-Hoo Club 
is preparing for a long, intensive campaign to 
win the meeting. Boston, Mass., is also after 
the 1928 meeting. 


Hoo-Hoo Appointments and Concats Planned 


The following appointments of Hoo-Hoo offi- 
cials are announced: 

R. E. Spencer, R. E. Spencer Lumber Co., Den- 
ver, Counselor of Colorado. 

Leon F. Collier, East Coast Lumber & Supply 
Co., Ft. Pierce, Fla., Vicegerent Snark of the Fort 
Pierce District. 

Vicegerent Snark E. R. Robson of Bloedel, Welch 
& Stewart, Vancouver, B. C., is arranging for a 
concatenation to be held the latter part of Febru- 
ary or the first part of March. 

Vicegerent Snark Phil B. Hart is arranging for 
4 concatenation to be held at Los Angeles, Calif., 
the evening of Feb. 15. . , 

Vicegerent Snark J. O. Busse will be in charge 
of 4 concatenation to be held at Fargo, N. D., Feb. 
24, In connection with the annual meeting of the 
North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


(SEERA AB: 


Beaumont Club in Interesting Meet 
BEAuMONT, TEx., Jan. 11.—Competitive busi- 
ness on a codperative basis, with a square deal 
on the principle of the golden rule, is the great- 
est achievement that can be accomplished in 
any line of business, Judge Leon Sonfield told 
the Beaumont Hoo-Hoo Club at the regular 
monthly luncheon held in St. Mark’s parish 
house Saturday night. 
trios B. Monday, former sales manager at 
ake Charles for the Lock-Moore Lumber Co. 
= now head of the Monday Lumber & Shingle 
pe Seattle, gave some interesting sidelights 
pola Pacific coast and on things he saw in a 
ar trip to Central America. He told the as- 
mbled lumbermen that if they stayed in the 





game they would eventually come to the Pacific 
coast and said he had gone ahead ‘‘to prepare a 
place for you.’’ Mr. Monday said he was sur- 
prised to see mahogany and rosewood used for 
cross-ties and bridge timbers on the Central 
American railways, but understood why when he 
found that best grade mahogany sold at $40 a 
thousand feet, while southern pine shipped sold 
at from $125 to $150 a thousand feet. 


Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Activities 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 12.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club 
last Tuesday afternoon, it was decided to hold 
a meeting on the evening of Jan. 21 and to have 
a speaker address the group on a subject relat- 
ing to the lumber industry. The meeting will 
be held at the Hotel Pfister. At this meeting, 
Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo will start preparations for 
the initiating of several kittens into the order 
on Feb. 16. The annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association will be 
in session at that time. 


New Counselors Appointed 


St. Louts, Mo., Jan. 5.—The following ap- 
pointments have been announced at Hoo-Hoo 
headquarters here: 


O. N. Cloud, Shreveport, sales manager for the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., as Counselor’ for 
Louisiana. 


F. T. Rumbarger, Lumbermen’s Exchange, Phila- 
delphia, Counselor for Pennsylvania. 

A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, 
Ore., Counselor for Oregon. 


Attacks Policy of Curtailment 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.— Criticising the 
policy of curtailment as merely a ‘‘sedative,’’ 
Ernest Dolge, of Ernest Dolge, Inc., Tacoma, 
delivered a notable address as guest of honor at 
Thursday’s luncheon of the Hoo-Hoo Club of 
Seattle. 

Referring to market extension, which he cited 
as the logical method of taking care of produc- 
tion, he paid a high compliment to C. J. Hogue, 
when director of the West Coast Forest Prod- 
ucts Bureau, with headquarters in New York 
City. ‘‘Very few of us realize the tremendous 
work Chester Hogue did,’’ declared Mr. Dolge. 
Analyzing the plan of curtailment, from the 
standpoint of a manufacturer, he strongly em- 
phasized the added expense of production; he 
told how in the past the mills had restricted 
the output during a given interval, only to rush 
into extra shifts when demand developed later 
on; thereby again creating a situation from 
which they had tried to escape. ‘‘It is the 
bunk,’’ he said bluntly. He cited two ways, 
which sometimes came into play—(1) An ‘‘aet 
of God,’’ in the shape of a snow storm, which 
in circumstances like the present might do a 
service in causing a cessation of industry; and 
(2) The elimination of some of the units of con- 
struction, through business embarrassment. 


During his speech Mr. Dolge declared there 
were times when he felt as though he would 
like ‘‘to bust curtailment right in the face.’’ 
He approved the plan of intelligent publicity as 
a method of widening the market. He indorsed 
the Tennant plan for advertising fir lumber, 
and in that connection praised the liberal atti- 
tude of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, which 
at a recent session decided not only to back the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association program, 
but unanimously voted to continue the con- 
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FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who insist .on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. We are 


specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our “Peerless Brand 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 
The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 
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Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 

Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 

and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
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structive advertising campaign of the club. Mr. 
Dolge, referring to the activity of manufac- 
turers of substitutes, declared the lumbermen 
were not going to take anything away from 
anybody; but he advocated ‘‘ better ‘lumber 
than ever before’’ as a means of holding pres- 
ent markets and creating new outlets for West 
Coast forest products. 

Mr. Dolge, who recently returned from Flor- 
ida, gave an interesting recital of his impres- 
sions. His address sparkled with humor in re- 
counting the activity of real estate men; and 
in picturing the effect of the ‘‘blue moon, 
and some of the things which ‘‘simply aren’t 
done.’’ He raised a laugh by telling of condi- 
tions in which the price of a 2x4, short length, 
is a dollar; a little longer, $1.25, and still a 
little longer, $1.50. ‘‘But,’’ he added, ‘‘ Florida 
holds an enduring market for us; and if we 


adapt ourselves to conditions, we will do a 
very fine business.’’ 
To Renew Fight on Shingle Ordinance 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—The Hoo-Hoo 
club, at its first meeting of the new year at 
the Radisson hotel last Thursday, arranged for 
renewal of its fight on the proposed antishin- 
gle ordinance which is before the city council, 
Questionnaires were distributed among the 
members by John Randall, chairman of the 
shingle ordinance committee. These question- 
naires are to be used Jan. 21 when the ordinance 
again will be up for hearing. 

Arrangements were completed for the annual 
indoor golf tournament, which is to take place 
in Minneapolis on the night of Feb. 1. 

State Auditor Ray P. Chase spoke on ‘‘Tax- 
ation.’’ 
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Baltimore Wholesalers Elect 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 11.—Members of the 

Baltimore Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Club met 
in annual session last Thursday at the Emerson 
Hotel and besides talking over the results of 
the last year elected officers and enjoyed a 
dinner. It appeared from the survey by the 
president, Harry C. Burgan, of the Burgan 
Lumber Co., that the year had been fairly satis- 
factory and that definite progress had been 
made in effecting certain trade adjustments 
which had given rise to complications in the 
past. 
' Mr. Burgan told of conferences held during 
the year with representatives of the retailers 
on the subject of trade abuses, and reported 
at least partial success, with a fair prospect 
that further adjustment is likely to be effected 
on matters that have troubled the wholesalers 
for a long time. Mr. Burgan also made a dis- 
tinctly hopeful forecast as to what might be 
expected during the new year. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice 
of Mr. Burgan for another term, with Roy H. 
Snyder, of the R. B. Homer Lumber Co., as 
vice president and Ivan Brent, of Thomas A. 
Myers & Co., as secretary. 


Annual Meeting of Pittsburgh Club 


PiTTsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 12.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club for 
the election of directors and for reports of of- 
ficers and committees was held last Thursday 
evening in the reception room of the William 
Penn Hotel, following a dinner served for the 
club at 6 o’clock. There were 65 members in 
attendance. 

President William H. Williams, of the May 
Lumber Co., who is retiring from office with 
the conclusion of his second year as president, 
reviewed the work of the year and stated that 
the members’ efforts had been a great aid to 
him. Two terms for one man in the presidency 
is extraordinary in the history of the club, and 
as a token of their appreciation of his services, 
the members presented Mr. Williams with a 
watch and chain. 

The annual report of Treasurer Walter E. 
Ahlers showed more money used in administer- 
ing the affairs of the club and more things ac- 
complished per dollar expended than ever be- 
fore since the club was organized. 

J. H. Donovan, credit manager, showed in 
his annual report that about 30 percent more 
reports had been issued than in any preceding 
year. 

Reports of the club listing bureau were read, 
showing its work to have been divorced from 
the regular activities of the club and to have 
been placed on a self-sustaining basis. 

J. L. Broido, president of the Estimators’ 
Club, reported a total active membership of 
89; Walter E. Hatch, chairman of the builders’ 
show committee, reviewed the work of his com- 
mittee; E. M. Diebold, chairman of the trades 
relations committee, in his report, expressed 
regret that an extended illness had handicapped 
his efforts, but the feeling of the members was 











that he had achieved worth-while results; E. B. 
Hill, chairman of the executive committee, fore- 
cast a good year in building volume and the in- 
dustrial trade for 1926; H. E. McBride reviewed 
the work of the golf committee and told of 
plans for the ensuing year; Davis W. Glass re- 
viewed the work of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

Secretary H. F. Burnworth showed in his re- 
port that the club has in operation a successful 
employment agency, listing bureau, property 
bureau and credit bureau, and that there was 
more business in the retail lumber field in 1925 
than in any previous year in the history of the 
city. 

Remarks were also made by C. H. Bruckman, 
of the Bruckman Lumber Co., and Fred Lillo, 
a member of the club who was recently elected 
burgess of the borough of Oakdale. 

Directors for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: L. C. Clark, Joseph Broido, E. M. 
Diebold, C. S. Dyer, G. N. Glass, E. B. Hill, 
C. W. Iams, H. E. McBride, and S. W. Means. 
The directors will meet within the next two 
weeks to elect officers for the ensuing year. 


Monthly Meeting of Evansville Club 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 13.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club was held last night at the Vendome 
Hotel. In the absence of President Charles 
Wolflin, Vice President Louis Holtman presided. , 

The committee on nominations made the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted: 

President—Charles Wolflin. 

Vice president—Louis Holtman. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. A. Waltman. 

Directors—Gus E. Bauman, Dan Wertz and 
Frank L. Donnell. 

Resolutions of respect on the recent deaths 
of Bolling Arthur Johnson and Rose Shumate 
Johnson were unanimously adopted. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager, brought up 
the railroad situation in Florida and the ques- 
tion was discussed at some length by several 
members. Mr. Keller also explained the Good- 
ing bill now before the United States Senate, 
and the club passed resolutions against the 
passage of the bill and Mr. Keller was instruct- 
ed to send letters to United States Senators 
Watson and Robinson from Indiana asking 
them to oppose the measure. 

The newly-elected officers will be installed at 
the February meeting, at which time President 
Wolflin will appoint his standing committees 
for the year. 

Gus E. Bauman, Claude Wertz, William Part- 
ington, Frank L. Donnell, John C. Keller and 
several other members discussed general trade 
conditions, and the consensus was that the lum- 
ber trade is not quite as good as it was this time 
last year, but in their opinion it will get bet- 
ter soon. 

One of the main features was an address by 
J. S. Johnson, secretary Evansville Chamber of 
Commerce, who spoke on civic improvement and 
community building and predicted that within 


a short time a bridge will be built across the 


Ohio River at this place. 
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Eleven Months Exports and Imports 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—Exports of 
“poards, planks and scantlings” for the first eleven 
months of 1925 aggregated 1,746,669,000 feet, 
compared with 1,746,103,000 feet’ for the same 
period of 1924, or an increase of a little more 
than a half million feet. 

In announcing these figures, the lumber divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, states that the 
balance was not so exactly preserved between the 
various classes and species, but as between soft- 
wood and hardwood lumber the decrease in Douglas 
fir exports was approximately equaled by the gain 
in southern pine, the decrease in spruce and west- 
ern and white pine by the gain in redwood, and 
the total decrease in softwood of about 26,000,000 
feet was counterbalanced by the increase of nearly 
27,000,000 feet in hardwood lumber shipments. 

Total figures for the principal species of soft- 
wood for the eleven months last year were: 
Douglas fir, 530,062,000 feet, a decrease of 53,532.- 
000 feet from 1924; southern pine, 649,500,000 
feet, a gain of 45,518,000 feet; hemlock, 104,491,- 
000 feet, a decrease of 19,901,000 feet; western 
and white pine, 29,951,000 feet, a decrease of 
8,643,000 feet ; redwood, 43,009,000 feet, a gain of 
12,526,000 feet, or 40 percent; spruce, 24,341,000 
feet, a decrease of 5,739,000 feet. 

Hardwood lumber exports for the eleven-month 
period last year showed gains in all species, the 
largest relative increase being in ash exports, 
which totaled 23,274,000 feet, a gain of 5,389,000 
feet over 1924. Oak exports were 165,954,000 feet, 
an increase of about 8,000,000 feet. Gum exports 
totaled 50,875,000 feet, an increase of more than 
2,500,000 feet; poplar, 27,711,000 feet, an in- 
crease of nearly 2,500,000 feet; walnut, 9,834,000 
feet, a gain of over 2,000,000 feet; mahogany, 
16.815,000, an increase of over 3,000,000 feet. 

Total exports of sawn timber, hewn timber and 
logs during the first eleven months of 1925 were 
(27,893,000 feet, compared with 807,122,000 feet 
in 1924. Southern pine sawed timber exports de 
creased about 14,000,000 feet to 144,372,000 feet, 
and Douglas fir sawed timber exports decreased 
over 35 percent, or from 459,763,000 feet (inclu- 
sive in 1924 of whatever hewn Douglas fir was 
exported) to 291,210,000 feet. 

The number of railroad ties exported increased 
from 2,323,610 in 1924 to 2,895,350 in the 1925 
period. Softwood tie exports increased from 1,773.,- 
852 to 2,517,941, while hardwood ties decreased 
from 549,778 to 377,409. Of the total of both 
kinds, Mexico took 564,948 and Canada 445,227 
in 1925. 

Exports of cooperage continued to show a gain 
during November last year, and the total for the 
eleven months was $9,593,084. Nearly half of 
the total value represents staves, of which 76,170.,- 
693 were exported, in the ratio of about 40 per- 
cent tight to 60 percent slack. Total exports of 
box shook were about 8,000,000 feet less than the 
export for 1924, but exports of hemlock shook in- 
creased from about 10,000,000 feet to over 37,000,- 
000 feet. Part of this difference, it is pointed out, 
may very likely represent errors in exporters’ 
declarations during the 1924 period, since Pacific 
Northwest shook of spruce and hemlock combined 
have often been declared as ‘all other.” 

Manufactured items other than those mentioned 
above, except hardwood flooring, which showed a 
decreased export value, although the quantity 
increased from 6,051,000 to 6,721,000 feet, all 
showed increases in both quantity and value of 
exports. Exports of doors have more than dou- 
bled, the number for eleven months of 1925 being 
1,123,963, valued at $2,211,749. Exports of veneer 
exceeded 50,000,000 square feet, and of plywood 
16,000,000 square feet. Tool handle exports (in- 
cluding handle dimension stock) were valued at 
$1,673,550, and handles and handle dimension 
stock for agricultural implements at $502,462. 

Imports show a gain of nearly $9,000,000 over 
the comparative figure for 1924. The main items 
producing this increase were softwood lumber im- 
ports, which increased in value by over $2,800,000 
and in quantity by over 100,000,000 feet; sawn 
hardwoods, including sawn cabinet woods, of which 
Imports increased in value by nearly $1,500,000, 
and in quantity nearly 21,000,000 feet, and imports 
of cork and cork manufactures, which increased 
im value over $1,000,000. 

The total value of imports of wood and wood 
Manufactures for the eleven months of 1925 was 
$111,454,000, of which value lumber and sawn 
timber imports (including sawn cabinet woods) 
accounted for over one-half, or $52,533,183. The 
value of imports of mahogany logs, including 
African and Philippine mahogany, was $4,835,331. 


Imports of cabinet wood logs of other varieties 
were valued at $1,198,529, and logs of common 
species of woods at $3,618,799. Mahogany logs 
from Central America were valued at over $2,500,- 
000, and African mahogany logs at nearly $1,200,- 
000. Imports of Philippine mahogany logs were 
valued at less than $60,000, but this material is 
chiefly imported as lumber, imports of Philippine 
mahogany in sawn form being valued at $1,211,356. 
Imports of lath were valued at $9,999,044, ex- 
ceeding the comparative import for last year by 
about $440,000, and shingle imports were valued at 
$9,353,812, which represents a gain in import 
value of over $750,000, although the increase in 
quantity was comparatively slight, the quantity 
for January-November, 1925, being 2,357,468,000, 
while that for January-November, 1924, was 2,327,- 
432,000. Railroad tie imports increased in num- 
ber from 986,487 ties in the 1924 period to 1,078,- 
594 in the eleven months of 1925, while the com- 
parative values were $662,296 and $753,834. 


Liverpool Market Sound and Active 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—Consul Patter- 
son reports to the Department of Commerce that 
the Liverpool lumber market in November was 
sound and active. The month in general was the 
best in 1925. The consumption of Douglas fir 
was well maintained throughout the month, and 
although stocks were increased by large imports 
they were still comparatively light at the middle 
of December. There was a large business in south- 
ern pine, especially in sawn timber, and the large 
stocks that accumulated earlier in the year were 
lessened by a sustained demand throughout Novem- 
ber. Southern pine boards and planks likewise 
had an active market, but less than for sawn tim- 
ber. Stocks are reported moderate. 

Stocks of American hardwoods are still heavy, 
but the condition of this branch of the lumber 
trade at Liverpool shows further improvement. 
There has been an inquiry by automobile firms for 
American ash for body building. 


Canadian Lath Movement to Florida 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—The Canadian 
News Letter of December, published by the De- 
partment of the Interior, Ottawa, contains this 
report from Halifax : 

“Over 200,000,000 lath will have been shipped 
from Nova Scotia to Florida by the end of this 
year. The value of these shipments is approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 to the Nova Scotia lumbermen. 
While it is an abnormal trade, something that has 
grown out of the abnormal condition in Florida, 
yet there is a strong possibility that Nova Scotia 
may establish a permanent trade in this regard 
in the southern States by proving the superiority 
of the Nova Scotian spruce lath over the southern 
pine lath. Incidentally, the diversion of this trade 
to Nova Scotia proves the strategic position this 
Province has for shipments to foreign countries 
by water after an order is given. Almost every 
mill supplying the orders is at tidewater. There 
is little delay or expense here in loading a vessel.” 


Commenting upon this movement of Nova 
Scotian spruce lath, J. C. Nellis, acting chief of 
the lumber division, Department of Commerce, 
states that it would appear that American saw- 
mills are not taking full advantage of thé market 
in Florida for a product which can be made largely 
from sawmill slabs. There is no doubt, he adds, 
that water transportation from tidewater mills in 
Nova Scotia is an element in the large Nova 
Seotian participation in supplying Florida with 
lath under the Florida delivery conditions. How- 
ever, many United States sawmills are located 
along the south Atlantic and Gulf coasts, as well 
as along the Pacific coast and it would seem that 
such mills would take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to sell lath in addition to lumber. 

Bernard Gotlieb, American consul at Halifax, 
reports that there has been a decline in lumber 
exports with the exception of lath and narrow 
random spruce to Florida and New York. Lath 
prices have risen because of the newly developed 
movement to Florida to $5.25 minimum and $5.40 
maximum, f.o.b. Nova Scotian port. 

From the American consulate in Campbellton, 
New Brunswick, comes a report that the first cargo 
of lath from that port for Florida recently loaded. 
The vice consul at Fredericton reports that ex- 
ports of lath in November were more than a million 
over those of October. 

The American consul at St. John states that 
owing to Florida construction there has been a 
heavy demand for spruce lath in all parts of New 
Brunswick and that the price has strengthened 25 
to 50 cents, recent quotations being $5.50. 
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C. G. Atkinson & Sons 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
—— mull 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Ex hange CHICAGO, ILL.: 


Tel. Harrison 1295 
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White H. B. Hewes, 


President 
W. T. Virgin, 
Vice-President 
R. H. Downman 
J. W. McWilliams 
C. D. Terwilliger, 
Sec.-Treas. & 
Gen. Manager 
F. E. Walker, 
Asst. Sec. & Treas. 


We invite your inqui- 
ries and orders. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CAL. 














CALIFORNIA q 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock 
Finish Silo Stock 
Ceiling Squares 
Mouldings 


Shop 
Ties 
Timbers 
Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - 
Grand Central Terminal, - - 
London Guarantee Building, |. . 

360 North Michigan Avenu, ( Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, - - Omaha 
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San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
New York 











KLAMATH CHIEF BRAND 
| California 


White and = 
suar Pine 
We Specialize in 
D & Better— All Thicknesses 
Factory Plank 


™* DWIGHT 


Manufacturers L b C 
Wholesalers um er O. 
OFFICES : 
260 California St.. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
30 North LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





MIL 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Sisson, California. 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





‘Business Changes 


ARIZONA. Tucson—John M. Rush Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Mulcahy Lumber Co, 

ARKANSAS. Forrest City John R. Grobmyer sold 
his interest in Vaccaro-Grobmyer Co. to Gazzola & Vac- 
caro. Liberty Hardware Co. will be merged with the 
lumber company. 

CALIFORNIA. Anaheim, Brea and Fullerton—-Gib- 
son Lumber Co, sold to Patten & Davies Lumber Co. 

sellfiower—Janeway Lumber Co, sold) to Hammond 
Lumber Co. 

Geyserville--A. F. and Russell Stevens have pur- 
chased the W. F. Rood Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles—-Frank L. Jordan has purchased the plant 
of Fred J. Theriot and will operate under name of 
F. L. Jordan Sash & Door Co. 

FLORIDA. Miami—-Miami Stair & Cabinet Co. suc- 
ceeded by Miami Cabinet Co, 

IDAHO. Park—Fred Johnson has sold his interest in 
the Johnson-Lewis Lumber Co, to Albert P. Lewis. 

ILLINOIS. Quincy suerkin & Kaempen (Inc.) chang- 
ing name to Kaempen Co. 

Robinson—Otey Lumber & Coal Co. changing name to 
Robinson Lumber & Coal Co. No change in personnel, 
members of the firm being John Wesley, Perry Graves 
and Wm. H. Myers, 

INDIANA. Chrisney—Planing mill and retail lumber 
business operated by J. Fred Bergman for twenty years 
has been sold to Tabelman Bros. 

Liberty Center—Cline Lumber Co, succeeded by Lib- 
erty Center Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Van Buren—Cline Lumber Co. succeeded by Van 
Buren Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Warren--Cline Lumber Co. succeeded by Cline-Click 
Lumber Co. increasing capital to $20,000. 

IOWA. Cushing—Joyce Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., 
has purchased the yard and stock of the Cushing Lum- 
ber Co. and will combine with its own local yard; C. F. 
Cooch will continue as manager of combined yard. 

KANSAS. Fall River—-A. H. Hill Lumber Co. sue- 
ceeded by Abbott & Kinyon. 

LOUISIANA. Willetts—-Black River Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by J. F. McIntyre & Sons (Ine.). 

MINNESOTA. Aitkin-—-Weisbeck Lumber Co. sold to 
Theo Oien, who has been manager of the Central Lum- 
ber Co.’s yard at Mora, Minn., for some years. 

NEW YORK. 3atavia-—Martin Kyre announces the 
sale of the M. Kyre Lumber & Coal Co. to R. D. Me- 
Cready, of Middleport, N. Y., who will operate under 
name of McCready Lumber & Coal Co. 

Catskill—-Catskill Hardware Co. and Catskill Supply 
Co, consolidated under name of Catskill Hardware & 
Lumber Co. 

Long Island City-—-Astoria Mahogany Co. succeeded 
by Astoria Importing & Mfg. Co. (Inc.) 

New York—J. L. & C. R. Christy, jr., succeeded by 
Christy Lumber Corporation. 

New York—John Downer joins Frost & Davis Lumber 
Co. covering New York State territory. 

New York—-Robert Fitzgerald left Buffalo Hardwood 
Iumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., on Jan. 1, to become 
representative for the Waldvogel Lumber Co., of New 
York City. 

North Tonawanda—Frank Balties has joined James 
Doyle Lumber Co. 

OHIO, Batavia-—-Geo. A. Keen & Bros. sold to John B. 
Rapp, Charles Daugherty and TT. A. Keen. 
Kelpre—Robert Briggs Lumber Co. sold local plant to 
©. L. and M. E, McPherson, and others, who will oper- 
ate as Interstate Lumber Co. 

Cincinnati--Queen City Sash & Door, Co. changing 
name to American Building Material Service Co. 

Edgerton—Leo Herman succeeded by Cline Bros. 

Mt. Vernon—Sanderson & McCreary succeeded by H. 
J. Sanderson, 

OKLAHOMA. Braman—Sutherland Lumber Co. sold 
» W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—John Domsta, for- 
merly with W. P. Brown & Co., Louisville, Ky., bas 
become associated with Mell & Sons Lumber Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, covering Pennsylvania and New York State. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson — Berkheiser 
changing name to Jackson Lumber Co. 

TEXAS» Corsicana—Clopton Planing Mill Co. sue- 
ceeded by Clopton & Hagins Planing Mill. 

Robstown—E. McCaskill has purchased the planing 
mill of D. L. Worthington and will install additional 
eqpipment. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—John E. Hussey and 
others have purchased the business of the Puget Sound 
Sawmill & Shingle Co. 

Port Angeles—Hanson & Gehrke succeeded by Al. 
Gehrke. 

Seattle—Lake Union Mill Co. succeeded by Abel (Inc.). 


New Ventures 


Nashville—B. F. Presley has started 


te 


Lumber Co. 


ARKANSAS. 


. Stave manufacturing business. 


CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Schwarz Bros. Lumber 
Co. has added new department with full line of paints, 
varnishes, stains and brushes. 

GEORGIA. Girard—Smith-Thomas Lumber Co., new 
concern, 

Macon—Gulf States Lumber Co. has begun wholesale 
and commission business. 


ILLINOIS. La Grange—Burlington Lumber Co. plans 
to install lumber yard. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—J. J. Dumler Co. has started 
furniture manufacture. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—-Ajax Lumber Co. will open. 

MISSOURI. Farmington—Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. 
has begun sawmill operation. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Conway—Conway Lumber Co. 
has begun retail business. 


OHIO. Bedford—Millwork & Lumber Co. will open 
lumber and building material business. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Terry Lumber (Co, 
has begun wholesale business with office in Stephen 
Girard Bldg. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—V-C Lumber Co. of 
Columbia, incorporated; capital, $25,000; general sales 
lumber, timber, milling ete. 

TENNESSEE. Franklin—Southall Bros. have begun 
manufacture and retailing of lumber. 

Gallatin—Gallatin Coal & Grain Co. has begun retail 
business. 

TEXAS, Amarillo—White Star Lumber Co. opened 
by F. M. Lefforge and H. CC. Holman; office and sheds 
being built. 

Columbus—Grant Lumber Co. opening lumber yard, 

Corpus Christi—Horton & Gherdis opening retail lum- 
ber and building material business: will erect sheds and 
office. 

Panhandle—Coe & Parks, of Amarillo, will open lumber 
yard in Panhandle under name of Dixon-Creek Lumber 
Co. 

San Angelo—McCarroll Bros. opening new lumber yard 
on South Oakes St. 

Wichita Falls—Rivers-Wilson Lumber Co. has begun 
retail business, 

WASHINGTON. Bellevue—Columbia Lumber Co., new 
concern, 

Seattle—-R. E. 

Seattle—C, F., 
1442 White Bldg. 

Vancouver—Dubois & Mattack will open lumber busi- 
ness about first of March, 

WISCONSIN. Flambeau--Howard Hales, of Hales 
Timber Co., Fifield, is planning to open retail yard 
in Flambeau. 


Nichols Lumber Co., new concern, 
Meilkey Lumber Co.. new concern; 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Mobile—TI,. C. 
ing capital to $20,000. 

ARIZONA. 
rated. 

CALIFORNIA. Tos Angeles—Hollywood-Pioneer Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Oakland—Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, rein- 
corporated under laws of Delaware; capital, $500,000. 

COLORADO. Deriver—-Willard Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Crystal River—Allen Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000, 

ILLINOIS. Charleston—Coles County Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Chicago—Carl Pierits Lumber Co., 
tal, $20,000; 1149 Straus Bldg. 

Chicago—L. D. Leach & Co., increasing capital to 
$500,000. 

Pekin—-Velde Lumber Co., incorporated: capital, $50,- 
000; to engage in lumber yard and general business. 

INDIANA. Bluffton—Cline Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $35,000. 

Liberty Center—Liberty Center Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000. 

Ossian—Ossian Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$18,000; old concern, 

Uniondale—Uniondale Lumber Co,, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $16,000; old concern. 

Walkerton--Walkerton Ladder Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $15,000; old concern. 

Warren—Cline-Click Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $20,000; succeeds Cline Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA, 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge—Proctor Tuttle Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000; general lumber and _ build- 
ing material business. 

Gardner—Brown Bros. Co., incorporated; capital, $200,- 
000; to manufacture and deal in lumber products. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit--Hartwick Lumber Co, increasing 
eapital from $750,000 to $1,500,000. 

Ferndale—H. V. Kennedy Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lake—Dubois Lumber Co. increasing 
capital from $500,000 to $600,000. 

Rosedale—Guardner & Thompson, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Dodson—Dodson Planing Mill Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; old concern. 

St. Louis—J. K. Gruner Co., increasing capital from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 

St. Louis—Abeles & Taussig Lumber & Tie Co. in- 
creasing capital to $125,000. 

St. Louis—Hardwood Products Corporation; capftal, 
$250,000; millwork. 

St. Louis—Standard Sash, Door & Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW JERSEY. West Englewood—John & Svahn, in 
corporated; capital, $125,000; retail. 

NEW YORK. Berkshire—Howland Bros. Co. 
rated; capital, $25,000; retail. 

Catskill—Catskill Hardware & Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

New York, Kings—Joseph Cafiero Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000; 2827 W. 22nd St. 

New York, Manhattan—Robert G. Gaber Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $20,600, 

New York, Manhattan—Christy Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; 200 shares, no par value. 

Ticonderoga—Pond Lumber & Coal Co., incorporated; 
capital, $75,000; consolidation of Pond Lumber & Coal 
Co. and J. E. Pond & Son. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Independent Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Charlotte—Central Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 

Charlotte—D. H. Rudisill & Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000; lumber. 

OHIO. Belpre—Interstate Lumber Co., incorporated; 
500 shares no par value; takes over Robert Briggs 
Lumber Co. local yard. 

OREGON.  Carlton—Clerin-Johnson 


Wilson Lumber Co. increas- 


Tucson—Mulcahey Lumber Co., incorpo- 


incorporated capi- 
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Cooperage Co., 





Opelousas—Opelousas Veneer Co., in 
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changing name to Carlton Cooperage Co. and increasing 
capital from $50,600 to $70,000. 

Portland L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal to $5,000,000. 

Pportland—Bald Peak Lumber Co., 
tal, $4,500. 

RHODE ISLAND. Woonsocket—Farrar Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $40,000 to $106,000. 


incorporated; capi- 


TENNESSEE. Chattancoga—J. H. Etter Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $10,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Trinity Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $500,000 to $600,000. 

Houston Suhmann-Smith Lumber Co., 
capital, $40,000. 

Houston—Gulf Coast Lumber Co.. 
tal, $2,500. 

Houston—Miller Lumber Co., 
no par value. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—Valley Lumber Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—-E. C. 
per Co., increasing capital to $300,00), 

Raymond—Pacific Cedar Co. incorporated; capital, 
$999, 000. 

fenton—Washington Lumber & Spar Co., 
capital to $200,000. 

Seattle—Elliott 3ay Mill Co. 
$906,000. 

Seattle—Lakewood & Mt. Baker Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 


incorporated; 
incorporated; capi- 


incorporated; 629 shares, 


Miller Cedar Lum- 


increasing 


increasing capital to 


Seattle—West Coast Lumber & Trading Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

Tacoma—East Side Mill Co., 
$99,000. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—May Bros. Millwork Co., 
incorporated; 500 shares, $100 each; to manufacture 
and sell millwork and woodwork. 

Marshfield—Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. increasing 
eapital from $300,000 to $1,500,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Georgia Show Case Co. has 
announced plans for bu.lding additions that will in- 
crease capacity of woodworking department. 

ARKANSAS. Carthage-—Howell Taylor has completed 
installing hickory mill and has begun operation. 

Magnolia—E. R. Hughes has installed a mill to cut 
dimension stuff for wagon and automobile stock. 

Thornton—Stout Lumber Co. will rebuild plant which 
was burned with loss of about $750,000. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Givens Refrigerator Co., incorpo- 
rated with capital of $50,000, has announced plans for 
the building of a plant this year for the manufacture 
of refrigerators. 

LOUISIANA, Lake Providence—W. H. Furr building 
small sawmill near here. 

MICHIGAN, Big Bay—-Lake Independence Lumber 
Co. rebuilding mill burned with loss of $400,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—-Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway 
Co., Chicago, reported to establish $100,000 box factory. 


(Continued on page 111) 


increasing capital to 











Novo UF Two-Cylinder Engine 


The UF engine is the latest contribution to the 
industrial world of the Novo Engine Co., Lansing, 
Mich. It is the result of eighteen years of build- 
ing good engines and contractors’ equipment. This 
power unit develops 3 to 6 horsepower. It is a 
two-cylinder, four-cycle *“‘L’’ head, hopper or radia- 
tor cooled gasoline engine. Crank shaft and power 
drive shaft run in roller bearings. Connecting rod 














New Novo two-cylinder 3- to 6-horsepower gaso- 
line power unit ‘ 


bearings are pressure cast babbitt, reamed and 
burnished. Cam shaft runs in brass bushings. 

The engine has independent drive shaft, which 
can be placed on either right or left side of engine, 
looking at engine from flywheel end. Drive shaft 
can be furnished to rotate in either direction of 
rotation and at several different speeds. In all 
cases the governor, carburetor, manifold and mag- 
neto side of engine is away from drive shaft side 
of engine; in other words, the working parts of 
the engine are always accessible; the mixer, or 
whatever machine the engine is operating, being 
on the other side of engine. 

The engine can be furnished to run the power 
drive shaft at 400, 600, 1,200 and 1,800 revolutions 
4 minute. The 400-revolutions per minute gear 
Combination rotates the drive shaft left hand, anti- 
clockwise, looking’ at the engine from the flywheel 
end. The 600- and 1,200-r.p.m. gear combinations 
may be had in either direction of rotation. The 
1,800-r.p.m. gear combination rotates the drive 
shaft clockwise or right hand direction of rotation, 
looking at the engine from the flywheel end. ‘The 
Crank shaft is opposed throw type, eliminating 


crankease pressure, and making a well balanced 
engine not hitherto found in two-cylinder engines, 
according to the manufacturer. It runs at 1,200 
revolutions a minute. The engine is cranked right 
hand, clockwise direction of rotation, in all cases. 

Standard equipment consists of Splitdorf high 
tension magneto and Zenith carburetor, fuel tank 
and cooling system. It is furnished in hopper and 
radiator cooled types, and with or without steel 
house. Complete mechanical description is car- 
ried in technical Data Sheet No. 130, which can 
be obtained from the Novo Engine Co. 

Specifications for Novo UF Engine 

Bore, 3 inches; stroke, 4 inches; number of 
eylinders, 2; horsepower, 3 to 6; displacement, 
56.52 cubie inches; fuel, gasoline; fuel tank ca- 
pacity, 2 United States gallons; cooling system, 
hopper, or radiator cooled ; water capacity, hopper 
cooled, 5 United States gallons; carburetor, Zenith 
%-inch float feed; ignition, Splitdorf high tension 
magneto; connecting rod bearings, 14-inch diame- 
ter x 14-inch; main bearings (two) roller bear- 
ing (corresponding in size to 308) ; piston pin size, 
*%-inech diameter hardened and ground; power 
take-off gears, spur 8 pitch drop-forged chrome 
nickel; heat treated, 1144-inch face; timing gears, 
spur, 10 pitch %-ineh face; spark plug thread, 
Y%-inch thread pipe thread; piston weight, 19 
ounces; piston rings per piston, 3; piston ring 
width, 4%-inch ; fan diameter (radiator cooled type 
only), 10 inches; flywheel diameter, 13 inches; 
clutch, disc type enclosed with outboard bearing, 
(extra) ; pulleys, 8-inch diameter x 6-inch face or 
10-inch diameter x 6-inch face, plain or clutch 
pulley furnished at extra cost. 


(SEER La2L2a2aS: 


Detex Boston Watchclock Folder 


A new folder, illustrating and describing the 
Detex Boston electric magneto watchman’s re- 
corder, has recently been issued by the Detex 
Watchclock Corporation, of Chicago, manufacturer 
of Eco electric and portable, Newman grille model, 
Patrol and Alert (Hardinge patents) watchclocks. 
Among the advantages of the Detex Boston mag- 
neto watchelock system enumerated by the manu- 
facturer are: Any number of watchmen can regis- 
ter simultaneously ; unlimited number of stations ; 
compact dial, for any number of men, can be read 
ut a glance; all registrations on one dial; each 
watchman’s record separate from all others ; super- 
vising watchman can know where all his men are 
at any time; 48- or 72-hour dials—four or six con- 
secutive 12-hour trips—each day’s or night's rec- 
ord in separate column; movement stationary—not 
subject to abuse; watchman carries only magneto 
crank; any unit in recorder may be removed with- 
out disturbing others; no springs, batteries or 
transformer ; practically no cost for maintenance. 


New Saw Jointer and Cutter Grinder 


The Huther Bros. Saw Manufacturing Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., has recently placed on the mar- 
ket a combination square saw jointer and cutter 
grinder, this new device being illustrated and de- 
seribed in catalog No. 46 issued by the company. 
The machine, which is attachable to any light 
socket, can be used for jointing saws and cutters 
ranging from 3 to 22 inches in diameter. By 
merely changing the attachment the machine can 
also be used for grinding or sharpening inside Dado 
cutters, giving them the proper clearance. 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 


Chicago Representative 
Osgood - Simonson Lumber Co., 11 South LaSalle St. 


Old 
Growth 














HITE PINE 


Thick Plank 


J. E. Wheeler, 


Also 


Shop Selects President. 

and Are Our Emery Olmstead, 
Secretary. 

Box sata: 

L b Specialties J. M. Bedfood, 

re Manager. 


Try us! 











Wheeler-Olmstead 
Company 


Mills and Office: Klamath Falls, Ore. 














OneWorry Less 


For the anxieties and high cost of short term 
financing, substitute the peace of mind and low 
rates of long term bond issues that can be ad- 
justed to production. 


We underwrite and buy outright entire issues 
in amounts of $100,000 to $1,000,000 Money 
provided quickly. Our experience has been 


gained in the Northwest from first hand con- 
tact with lumbering problems. Our facilities 
are ample. 


Operators with security and standing are in- 
vited to confer with us. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK FIRST NAT. BK. BLDG. BARTLETT BLDG, 













H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 
Red 


cedar POLES Fi PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 


301-338 Northwestern Portland, Ore- 


Bank Building 














Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4,s¢!! vest 


including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. i cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R.A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 
aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 


MILLS: — 
=, xe } We Solicit 
a aoe Your Patronage 











CHERRY SP 'CIALISTS 


Oldest and Largest 
Manufactures and Wholesalers 


Cherry Lumber 


Large Stocks. 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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[DIMENSION] 


Write for prices. 




















> No. 1 and 2 
SHORTLEAF 


Our present large stocks 
insure you prompt 
deliveries. Order any 
quantities you require 
in mixed cars with 
other items. Do it now. 


§, LATHROP 
“a, 


Lumber Co. 
LATHROP, ALA. 











HIGH GRADE 


%”" and %" CEILING. 
Ww" and \" BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 




















W. M. CARNEY MILL CO. 


SPA Atmore, Ala. SPA 


Grads Maced Seater Pine 


Lumber Manufacturers 
Since 1881 























Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4. s«ri«s 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the besc way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business, These letters offer many excellent ideas and it wili 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Sales Firm in Annual Conference 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 11.—The executive, 
sales and mill staffs of the Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co., held their annual conference at the 
Kansas City office Jan. 5 to 8 and closed with 
the annual banquet at the Kansas City Club. 
More than fifty members of the organization 
attended the conference and L. R. Putman, of 
the Southern Pine Association, and J. H. Sims, 
trade extension manager of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, were 
guests. 

Mr. Putman spoke on the relation of grade- 
marked lumber to the trade and consumers, 
while Mr. Sims exhibited various grades of Cal- 
ifornia white pine, into the production of which 
the parent company of the Exchange, the For- 
est Lumber Co., recently has entered. Mr. Sims 
led a discussion on the general subject of the 
uses and marketing of California pines. 

Hf. H. Rhodes, secretary and general manager 
White-Grandin Lumber Co., with which the Ex- 
change also is affiliated, gave a very interesting 
talk on the history of the Exchange organiza- 
tion, going back as far 1639, when the fore- 
bears of Raymond B. White, present head of 
the organization, first entered the lumber in- 
dustry and told how each succeeding genera- 
tion had followed in the footsteps of the past, 
leading up to the late John B. White, who es- 
tablished the business in the South and West, 
handing it on to his son, who has greatly ex- 
panded the operations. Mr. Rhodes also gave 
some very interesting figures showing the 
growth of the manufacturing and sales depart- 
ments of the companies. 

Those who attended the conference were: 

SALESMEN—H. M. Barns, Harry M. Barns, C. lL. 
Chaffee, Tom Crenshaw, Chas. Debaillon, T. FE. 
Flanders, Robt. Foster, W. W. Grosser, Tom Hayes, 
Jesse Jeffers, R. W. Johnston, H. J. Kliwer, L. C. 
Lingham, K. E. McGill, C. B. McVey, L. J. Mar- 
shall, O. A. Mason, P. H. Mead, L. B. Oeth, N. T. 
Parker, W. B. Ross, H. A. Strube, M. B. Trow- 


bridge, J. M. Wheeler, Edw. Weitz. MILL Repreg- 
SENTATIVES—P. A. Bloomer, Jim Box, J. P. Col- 
lins, S. W. Coats, H. O. Cooksey, C. C. Dey, A. W, 
Johnson, H. P. Minard, A. T. McDonough, H. H, 
Rhodes, C. E. Slagle, C. C. Sheppard, O. L. Thomas, 
G. W. Grandin (director). OrriceE—R. B. White, 
F. R. Watkins, F. C. Broadway, C. K. Gould, R. §, 
Price, M. S. Munson, E. P. Stockebrand, F. R, 
Campbell, Paul Besse, F. O. Tobin. 


Lumberman Heads Civic Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—Karl De. 
Laittre, vice president Bovey-DeLaittre Lumber 
Co., has been reélected president of the Minne- 
apolis Civic & Commerce Association. The 
election took place last week. 

Mr. DeLaittre is a veteran civic worker in 
Minneapolis and the business men of Minne- 
apolis insisted at the meeting of the board of 
directors that he consent to serve another twelve 
months. During his administration of the or- 
ganization Minneapolis has made strides, con- 
sistent with the improved conditions in this 
city’s Northwest trade territory. 





Withdraws From Firm 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—FrankWehinger, 
of the Teckemeyer & Wehinger Lumber Co., 
hardwood dealer, a partnership existent here for 
twenty-five years, has withdrawn from the firm 
on account of ill health, it beeame known today. 
The business will be continued by H. W. Tecke- 
meyer, who has incorporated as the Teckemeyer 
Lumber Co., with a capital of $40,000. 


THE NUMBER of forest fires in Michigan last 
year were assigned to various causes as fol- 
lows: Unknown, 1,229; clearing, 263; campers, 
466; railroads, 694, incendiary, 121; smokers, 
424; lightning, 30; and lumbering, 13. 


What the Associations Have in Prospect 


(Concluded from page 78) 


Toronto Dealers’ Elections 


Toronto, OntT., Jan. 11.— The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its 
annual meeting in the Yellow room of the King 
idward Hotel, here, Jan. 8, with a representa- 
tive attendance. The chair was occupied by 
W. Frank Oliver, chairman for 1925. A large 
number of routine business matters were dis- 
posed of and the election of officers resulted 
as follows: 

Chairman—D. C. Johnston. 


Directors—A. E. Read, J. L. 
Kent, L. D. Barelay, A. E. 
Oliver. 

Secretary-treasurer—Horace Boultbee. 


McFarlane, Frank 
Gordon and W. F. 


The association arranged to hold its reg- 
ular meetings during the next three months on 
the third Monday of each month, following a 
noonday luncheon, the first of these meetings 
to be that of Feb. 15. 

The Laidlaw golf trophy won by A. R. Smith, 
of Weston, during the 1925 competition, was 
presented to him by A. E. Eckardt, in the ab- 
sence of the donor W. C. Laidlaw. 

In connection with the forthcoming elections 
of the Toronto Board of Trade, the Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. unanimously de- 
cided to approve of the selection of candidates 
made by the Lumbermen’s Section of the To- 
ronto Board of Trade. A strong effort will 
therefore be made by the wholesale lumber 
dealers as well as by other lumber interests in 
Toronto who have previously decided upon 
similar action, to secure the election of J. L. 
Campbell, as a representative upon the Board 
of Trade council; W. Frank Oliver, as a rep- 
resentative upon the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition Board, and J. B. Jarvis, as a repre- 
sentative upon the board of arbitration. 

The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau (Inec.) was held here on Jan. 8, 
at the King Edward Hotel, following a dinner 


at 6 p.m. The meeting brought out the largest 
attendance the bureau has ever had at any of 
its gatherings, about seventy being present. 
J. J. Wright occupied the chair and outlined 
the successful work of the bureau during the 
last year. The treasurer’s report showed the 
bureau to be in a fine condition financially. Con- 
siderable discussion took place in regard to a 
proposal for changing the name of the bureau, 
but at its conclusion everybody appeared to be 
well enough pleased with the present name to 
decide in favor of continuing its use. The 
election of officers for 1926 resulted as follows: 

Chairman—F. B. McFarren. 

Vice chairman—J. D. Copeland. 

Directors—N. McCord, J. J. Wright, C. Irvin, 


J. Mackrell, S. T. Sheppard and A. McCabe. 


Columbia River Loggers Elect 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 9.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Columbia River Loggers’ Informa: 
tion Bureau officers were elected as follows: 

President—C. H. Mimnaugh. 

First vice president—J. A. Byerly. 

Second vice president—L. H. Mills. 

Secretary—-A. A. Lausmann. 

Treasurer—J. P. Brix. 


John T. Dougail was again appointed execu- 
tive secretary and manager. Most of the camps 
in the Columbia River district are down for the 
present, although the surplus of logs in loggers’ 
hands is comparatively light. 


EXPERIMENTS ARE being made to check the 
growth of hemlock in the Northwest to give 
white pine more of a chance. Girdling full 
grown hemlock before the white pine is logge 
is one method. Another is to cut out eonsider- 
able hemlock in a young forest of new growth 
25 years old where hemlock comprises possibly 
85 percent of the stand. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 
Jan. 9..—Members of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club were urged to wire their congressional repre- 
sentatives protesting against passage of the Good- 
ing bill now before the Senate by Jay W. McCune, 
secretary of the Tacoma traffic bureau, who was 
the principal speaker at the regular meeting of the 
club Wednesday noon. Mr. McCune outlined the 
provisions of the bill and pointed out the harm 
it would do to the lumber interests of the Pacific 
coast. The report that the Pacific Fruit Express 
ig in the market for 50,000,000 feet of lumber 
for new construction work was discussed by the 
members of the club who expect Tacoma to get a 
share of the business if the order is actually 
placed. The meeting adjourned early in order that 
the club members might go to the city hall in a 
body and register for the coming city election. 

Building broke all records in Tacoma last year, 
according to the annual report of the city in- 
spector which showed that the value of construc- 
tion in the city during 1925 was $9,926,000, more 
than $1,400,000 greater than in 1924 which was 
the highest previous figure. Residential construc- 
tion in the city also set a new record during 1925 
when 1,201 new homes were started as compared 
with 1,130 in 1924. 

The construction work of the new year started 
out with a rush, the first permit being taken out 
by John Buffelen, president of the Buffelen Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., who received permission to 
start construction work on a new apartment house 
valued at $100,000. 

F. R. Titcomb, whose appointment as assistant 
to general manager George S. Long of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. was recently announced, has 
purchased the residence of A. V. Love at 502 
North Stadium Way and will occupy his new home 
as soon as alterations are completed. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: Tidewater 
Mill Co., Ryoka Maru, Japan, 600,000 feet (part 
cargo). Balfour dock, Jane Nettleton, California, 
275,000 feet (part cargo) ; Defiance Lumber Co., 
Charles H. Cramp, Atlantie coast, 1,000,000 feet 
(part cargo); St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Munindies, Atlantic coast, 700,000 feet (part 
cargo) ; Orcus, west coast South America, 500,000 
feet (part cargo): New Britain, Atlantic coast, 
500,000 feet (part cargo), and Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co., Orcus, west coast South America, 300.000 
feet (part cargo). Shaffer terminal, Thomas P. 
Beal, Atlantic coast, 1,000,000 feet (completing) ; 
Dorothy Luckenbach, Atlantic coast, 2,000,000 feet 
(part cargo) ; Charles H. Cramp, Atlantic coast, 
500,000 feet (completing), and Dickman Lumber 
Co., Orinoco, Japan, 300,000 feet (part cargo). 
Milwaukee dock, City of Naples, Europe, 4,000 
doors and 25,000 feet lumber (part cargo), and 
Arizona Maru, Japan, 100,000 feet lumber and 
300,000 feet logs (part cargo). Baker dock, Pana- 
man, Atlantie coast, 2,652,000 shingles, 6,700 
doors, 62,000 feet lumber (part cargo), and Doyles- 
town, California, 400,000 feet lath, 810 bundles 
broom handles, 110 sacks tent stakes and 1,000 
doors (part cargo). Portacoma piers, Sidney M. 
Hauptman, Atlantic coast, 300,000 feet (part 
cargo), Ryoka Maru, Japan, 1,000,000 feet (part 
cargo), Dagfred, Australia, 1,000,000 feet (part 
cargo); Jane Nettleton, California, 100,000 feet 
(part cargo) ; Heiye Maru, Japan, 1,000,000 feet 
(part cargo) ; Munindies, Atlantic coast, 800,000 
feet (part cargo); Romanstar, Europe, 15,000 
doors (part cargo) ; Orcus, west coast South Amer- 
ica, 200,000 feet lumber and 1,500 tons box shook 
(part cargo); Falls City, Japan, 1,000,000 feet 
(part cargo), and London Shipper, Europe, 45,000 
doors (part cargo). 

If the record set during the first week of the 
year is kept up, 1926 will be a record breaking 
year for the shipment of lumber out of Tacoma. 
More than 6,000,000 feet was taken from the port 
docks by deep sea carriers and the shipments from 
the docks of the local mills have more than doubled 
a amount. Rail shipments have also been 

eavy, ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowell T. Murray are receiving 
“ongratulations on the birth of a son at the family 
residence last Saturday. The new member of the 
family will be named Lowell Thomas, jr. Mr. 
Murray is president of the West Fork Logging Co. 

The East Side Mill Co. has filed amended arti- 
cles of incorporation with the State authorities 
creasing the capitalization of the company from 
$75,000 to $99,000. 

A campaign of several years’ duration on the 
Part of the Tacoma lumbermen was successfully 
brought to a conclusion this week with the open- 
ig of the north end waterfront road. This new 
artery gives access to a number of the largest local 


mills, which, for the first time in many years, 
are now given suitable fire protection by the city 
fire system. For many years the approaches to 
the north end waterfront have been in such bad 
shape that heavy fire apparatus could not reach 
the district and the mills have had to furnish their 
own equipment. The plants which will benefit by 
the new road include the Defiance Lumber Co., the 
Western Fir Lumber Co., the Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co., the Dickman Lumber Co., the North End 
Lumber Co. and the Leybold-Smith Shingle Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 9.—Lumber sales volume is about normal 
here, but it is apparent that buyers and sellers are 
playing a waiting game. Manufacturers are not 
anxious to book orders far in advance at prevail- 
ing quotations, and buyers seem as disinclined to 
do business on a higher basis. The general pre- 
diction, however, is that prices will range higher 
during 1926 than during the year just closed. 

Reports brought by lumbermen who have toured 
the eastern and middlewestern States indicate 
that 1926 demand for practically all purposes is 
going to be good—larger than normal because of 
newly developed markets—and at the same time 
there is a growing tendency here to hold down 
production as much as possible. That the way to 
give the market healthy and natural strength is 
development of new markets rather than curtail- 
ment of output, is the opinion of those who realize 
that production facilities are steadily being aug- 
mented and that new competition is continuously 
cropping out. Curtailment can at the best furnish 
only temporary relief. 

John T. Dougall, manager Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Information Bureau, addressing the forum of 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce on Monday, 
said that conditions in the logging camps are now 
very satisfactory; that the radical element has 
been driven out and that the workers are giving 
value for their wages. With loyal workers, he said, 
it is now possible to get as much done in eight 
hours as was formerly done in ten. Mr. Dougall 
said that while greater efficiency exists in the 
manufacturing end of the business, commensurate 
efficiency has not been shown in the selling end. 

A. C. Dixon, general manager Booth-Kelly Lum- 
her Co., Eugene, Ore., was a Portland visitor this 
week, 

Herbert J. Anderson, of the H. J. Anderson 
umber Co., has returned from a business trip to 
San Francisco. 

Tamotso Watanabe, representative of the bureau 
of forestry, Tokio, Japan, arrived here today on 
the last lap of a tour around the world. He will 
study forestry practices of this district. Mr. 
Watanabe is of the opinion that good services 
should be rendered by the establishment of lum- 
ber inspection bureaus in Japan and China. These, 
he thinks, would eliminate many difficulties that 
occasionally arise in the Pacific lumber trade. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 9.—The shingle industry as a whole is still 
in the midst of the shutdown which began early 
in December. Whether or not all the mills will re- 
sume Jan. 18, which seems to be the date for 
becoming active again, apparently depends on the 
condition of order files at that time. New busi- 
ness is coming slowly. Prices are apparently the 
same as they have been for several weeks, with no 
inducement for the eastern dealer to speculate. 
The impression seems to be that the trade will 
not take shingles in quantity until there is a re- 
sumption of building activity at the end of win- 
ter. Meanwhile, there is a considerable accumu- 
lation of shingle cedar. The log market is easy, on 
the $18 base. 

Lumber carriers in port this week included the 
Doylestown, New Britain, Nankwa Maru and To- 
yama Maru, 

Following the holiday shutdown, the New Eng- 
land Manufacturing Co., Harry L. Gary, president, 
will resume operations Jan. 18, with prospects for 
a satisfactory volume of business in 1926. The or- 
ganization expects to share in the general pros- 
perity promised for the shingle industry, and in ad- 
dition to enjoy a marked extension of the demand 
for its New England clapboards, for which the 
company recently installed new and improved ma- 
chinery of its own invention. On this point, Mr. 
Gary says: 

“We have patented in this country and in Can- 
ada machines and methods of operation by which 
we manufacture 3-, 314- and 4-foot regular New 
England clapboards in all three grades, extras, 
clears and second clears, from old growth red 
cedar. The reason for building our own machinery 
is that the device with which the eastern spruce 
clapboard is made will not take on its carriage a 
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Announcement 


The Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany announces the _ pur- 
chase of the plant of the 
Superior Oak Flooring Com- 
pany at Helena, Arkansas. 


With the acquisition of this 
property The Long - Bell | 
Lumber Company becomes 
the second largest manufac- 
turer of Oak Flooring in the 
United States. The Superior 
plant was built about three 
years ago, thoroughly mod- 
ern in every detail. Its pro- 
duct has established an 
enviable reputation under 
the brand name 


“Superior — America’s Finest” 


The same high standards 
of manufacture and service 
which The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company endeavors to 
carry out in all of its opera- 
tions will prevail at the 
Superior plant. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. Long Bldg., Lumbermen since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Tim- 
bers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, 
Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California 
White Pine Lumber; Sash and 
Doors; Box Shooks. 
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Dealers! 

See Us for Your 
Spring Needs | 
We are longleaf 
stumpage and turning out as fine 

| and accurately manufactured stock 
y as can be obtained anywhere. 


cutting finest 


up-to-date planing mill 
facilities and are putting into our 
operation the best of our years of 
manufacturing experience. } 
Let us inquiries for 
/ edge and flat grain flooring, finish, / 
S ceiling, drop siding pat. 105, shiplap, S 
boards. f 


We have 


have your 


. Southern Pine , 
: Yard and Shed Stock 


* Also manufacturers high quality 
( Railroad and Car Material. 


BATSON & 
HATTEN ! 


, LUMBER CO,, Inc. 
LYMAN, MISSISSIPPI 
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On Your Next 
Order Try Our 


All grades, 3’’& 4’’ Std. Mtch. 
Edge Grain, Heart and Sap 
Flooring; Shed Stock; 2x4- 
2x6; Dimension all 
grades S4S toS&E 
Std. lengths 10’ to 
24’; Timbers 4x4”’ 
to 20x20"" I'gths 
10’ to 66’. 


furnish 
Peeled Piling 
5” to 7” tip, 
10” to 16”’ butt, 
20° to 100’ long. 
WILLIAMS 
Yellow Pine Co. 


Poplarville, Miss. 
Mill at Wilco, Miss. 








VIRGIN ° 
tonclear ¥ Cllow P Ine 
HEART CUTTING EXPORT TIMBERS 


Railroad and Car Material 
Shed Stock—Boards 


Mills, 60,000 ft. Daily Capacity 


Gulf Pine Lumber Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 











FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE | 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 


























log in excess of 31-inch diameter, and of course 
such machinery would not be adapted to our big 
logs. Our stock, being made of red cedar 100 per- 
cent vertical grain, is unique. I am convinced that 
our plant is the only one making it, either in the 
United States or Canada. Being of red cedar, and 
perfect in every respect, it can not in any way be 
associated with ordinary re-run siding from wood 
of any species. It is high grade in the extreme, 
and in fact is superior. We began shipping this 
stock only a little more than a year ago, and it is 
not surprising that at that time little or nothing 
was known of our New England vertical grain red 
cedar clapboards. 3ut during the year we have 
shipped eighteen carloads of 100,000 feet each into 
consuming territory, and we have been gratified to 
receive repeat orders in several instances. The 
stock is cut to exact lengths, so that it matches 
perfectly ; it is uniform as to size and thickness ; 
there are no feather-edges—-and wherever it has 
been tried it has given splendid satisfaction. The 
outlook is certainly encouraging for this new West 
Coast product.” 

The Superior Mill Co. at Mukilteo, formerly the 
Mukilteo Shingle Co., is closed for repairs. Im- 
provements include a new pipe line, insuring higher 
pressure for the boiler, and better fire protection. 

The plant of the Canyon Lumber Co. on the 
river front is undergoing repairs. It is expected 
that the big mill will resume operations next week. 

Ruth Esther Sievers, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ed Sievers, who in business life is assistant man- 
ager of the Garner Shingle Co., has returned to 
Palo Alto, Calif., to resume her studies in the 
junior class of Stanford University. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 9.—The general feeling of optimism which 
has been voiced by the wholesale lumberman has 
been reflected to a great extent among the retail 
fraternity of the San Francisco and valley dis- 
tricts to such an extent that a general era of 
prosperity is expected during the new year. Prices, 
while not exceptionally high, are showing the deal- 
ers a small margin of profit and are steady and 
firm with indications of .- . 
maintaining their present 


——, 





Mr. Decker is succeeded 
at Madera by John Stevens as yard superintendent, 
Mr. Stevens was formerly chief inspector of the 


reports emanating here. 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufactureryg 
Association. 

A. Titus, traffic manager of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, accom. 
panied by Theodore Bell, counsel for the associa. 
tion from Washington, D. C., has left for Kansas 
City to attend the hearing on freight rates op 
lumber from -acific points eastward. Austin 
Black, advertising manager of the association, hag 
also left for Indianapolis on the first leg of an 
extensive journey through the East where he wil] 
be speaker at several of the retail lumbermen’s 
conventions. 

Charging that the Government’s program ig 
menacing the forests of California, a campaign to 
insure the passage by the present Congress of ade- 
quate appropriation for fire prevention in this 
State was launched yesterday by the California 
Development Association. Seventy thousand dol. 
lars is sought after the bureau has just reduced 
the appropriation from $50,000 to $30,000. 

Virtually all of the mills situated in the north- 
ern mountain region of the State have closed down 
operations until spring. Among those who are 
still logging are Weed Lumber Co., Weed; Red 
tiver Lumber Co., Westwood; Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., Susanville; Sugar Pine Lumber Co,, 
Fresno, and Hutchinson Lumber Co., Oroville. 

Prominent lumbermen, visitors in San Franciseo 
during the week included: W. G. Kahman, gen- 
eral manager McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, 
en route east for a general trade extension trip; 
B. W. Lakin, general manager McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., in the city several days on business ; W. D, 
Dean, general manager Diamond Match Co., Chico, 
and A. H. Land, vice president Hutchinson Lum- 
ber Co., Oroville. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 9.—Elmer Huston, president and _ general 
manager Kent Lumber & Timber Co., announces 
that Reed S. Edgerton has tibet an interest in 





levels through the spring 
building season. The gen- 
eral tone of the retail 
market is good, volume is 
above normal and if sales | 
of subdivision lots may 
be taken as a barometer 
there will be a building 
activity boom during the 
year. 

In the valley districts 
exceptional crops during 
the last season have loos- 
ened money until there | 
is an abundance of busi- | 
ness available for con- | 
tractors building homes | 
and for retail yards that 
are supplying the lumber. 











Combined with this ex- = 


ceptional domestic and 
local demand the export 
business has shown a 
tendency to improve con- 
siderably and the first of 
the month sees an _ in- 
crease in this trade at 


E. D. Clark, of Flagstaff, Ariz., who is an expert machine man on high 
speed planing machines or molders, is an expert whittler in wood. For 
some time he has been engaged in whittling out a model of a 99-A, 
Model 5, American matcher. 

is a perfect reproduction of the machine 


This was whittled out of white pine and 





an attractive price level, 
should chartering activities be taken as a criterion. 

Jesse Andrews, legal consel for Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. and the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., both 
of Kansas City, attended the directors’ and execu- 
tive committee meetings of the newly organized 
Sugar Pine Sales Co. (Ine.), here, yesterday. 

B. A. Cannon, general manager of the Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co., Fresno, recently returned from 
a trip through the southwestern States and to St. 
Louis, reported here that business was at a peak 
and that 1926 loomed as one of the best years of 
the lumber industry. 

Frederick F. Staats, president Staats & Co., New 
York City, a visitor in San Francisco during the 
week, today heralded 1926 as the boom year of the 
lumber industry. 

Lumbermen of the San Francisco district are en- 
thused over a telegram received from Senator 
Samuel Shortridge in which he reports that the 
House subcommittee is ready to report the bill 
providing $30,000 for a Forest Service experi- 
mental station to be built and maintained here. 
The station will study problems affecting the Cali- 
fornia lumber industry, among the most important 
being: Growth of species; where they will thrive 
to best advantage; and a complete study of the 
blister rust, which is reported to be working its 
way into California on the northern boundary. 

Mark Decker, formerly of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., has joined the forces of the Frederic S. 
Palmer Co. and will become manager of the White 
Pine Lumber Co., Durango, Mexico, according to 


the organization, becoming vice president and 
treasurer, as well as sales manager. Mr. Edgerton 
is widely known among West Coast lumbermen as 
a man of ability and extensive experience. The 
Kent Lumber & Timber Co. is engaged in both the 
rail and cargo trade. Mr. Huston reports that 
there is a considerable volume of transactions with 
Japan, and he believes that business, in every ave 
nue of lumber distribution, will record an improve 
ment during 1926. 

C. W. Richardson, vice president ,Sterling Lum 
ber & Investment Co., Denver, Colo., was in Seattle 
this week, being numbered among the guests at 
the luncheon of the Hoo-Hoo club Thursday. While 
on the Sound, he visited the Wheeler, Osgood plant 
in Tacoma, and was much impressed by the work 
of the machine cutting vertical-grain veneer, de 
scribing it as “an eye-opener.’”’ Mr. Richardson fre 
ports that collections in his territory are quite 4 
little better, as a forerunner of improved business. 
The agricultural districts are coming out well, and 
the farmer is already beginning to buy lumber. 
Denver, he remarks, was not hit by the cold 
weather that destroyed a third of the potato crop 
in the Harn district, northward from that city. 
The loss was due to a labor shortage, or rather to 
the fact that sugar beets and potatoes required t0 
be harvested at the same time. The situation was 
so desperate that bankers went into the fields, and 
worked as laborers in order to help save the crops. 


W. C. McMaster, John McMaster Shingle 0. 
received word Monday of the successful starting 
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of the new shingle operation of the McMaster- 
Horton Cedar Manufacturing Co., at Victoria, B. C. 
The plant has begun with four Sumner upright 
machines, and the fifth machine will be installed 
about Jan. 15, insuring a daily capacity of 125,000 
on one shift. While the new mill is located on 
Vancouver Island it will have the advantage of 
the recently equalized rates extended to the ter- 
ritory of the Canadian National railway, giving 
the mills on the island the same footing as those 
on the mainland. The officers of the McMaster-Hor- 
ton company are: President, W. C. McMaster ; vice 
president, L. G. Horton; manager, Russell Horton. 

Roy A. Johnson, who until recently was manager 
of the Chicago office of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, is expected to en- 
gage in the lumber business on the Coast. Mr. 
Johnson was formerly connected with the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association. He resigned from 
the National-American association on the decision 
to close the Chicago office and move the arbitration 
department, of which he was the head, to New 
York City. 

A. Kohout, president and manager Sooke Indus- 
trial Development Co. (Ltd.), of Sooke, B. C., was 
in this city during the week on business connected 
with the cedar department of his concern. 

Ray Throm, formerly of Colby & Dickinson, Se- 
attle, and more recently of Los Angeles, Calif., has 
returned to the Pacific Northwest, with the inten- 
tion of reéstablishing himself in the lumber busi- 


ness. 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has 
taken additional space at 6634 White-Henry 
Stuart Building; the Bricker Lumber Co. has 


moved to 1142; the Pacific Fir Co. has moved from 
350 to 551: Harry Heschelman has moved from 
5505 to 5381; the Pacific Westbound Conference 
has moved to 951, and the Kent Lumber & Timber 
Co. has taken additional snace at 5526—all in the 
White-Henry-Stuart Building: 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., was 
in Seattle during the week, in connection with the 
business of the West Coast offices of the company. 


He has returned to his headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Jan. 9.—‘‘This is a buyer’s market,’ declared 


William Bawbell, president Bawbell Lumber & 
Material Co. Mr. Bawbell reported a very fine 
supply of lumber, there being about 25,000,000 
feet at the harbor. “Prices are not advancing, 


despite the fact that many predicted several days 
ago they would soar before the end of the week,” 
Mr. Bawbell continued, “but are holding their 
own.” The outlook for 1926 is considered excep- 
tionally bright. Easy financial conditions, as well 
as bountiful crops throughout southern California, 
have stimulated construction beyond expectations. 
Mill representatives are promising quicker deliv- 
eries than during the last ten days. During the 
last two weeks, sixteen lumber carriers have been 
chartered for trips to Florida and the east coast 
with lumber from the Pacific coast, according to 
the General Steamship Co. They will sail from 
sritish Columbia, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia points. 

Elmer Schaniel, of Santa Ana, Calif., has been 
elected manager of the Santa Ana Builders’ Ex- 


change. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 9.—This week saw increasing activity in 
the lumber industry. The long side of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills resumed operation, also 
Mill B at Larson, and its Clallam County camps 
ended their idleness. J. N. Donovan, general log- 
ging superintendent, says that the Saxon camp will 
begin cutting again Jan. 11 and will run three 
sides, and that the Alger works will be operated 
under contract again by Floyd Byles, who will op- 
erate a side and a half. The two camps will em- 
Ploy about three hundred men. Two new camps 
will begin cutting about Feb. 1. One is the works 
of the Warnick Lumber Co., and the other that of 
T. K. McRae, both in the Maple Falls-Glacier re- 
sion. Mr. McRae has previously operated in that 
territory. His logs will be shipped to the Imperial 
Fir Mill Co. at Lynden. The Warnick Lumber Co. 
also will operate its new mill for the first time on 
Feb. 1. It will have a daily capacity of 40,000 
feet. President Frank N. Brooks is head of the 
Brooks Lumber Co. The Warnick company replaces 
the Glacier Lumber Co. 

P Cargo business this week was light : Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co., Daisy Gray, 1,300,000 feet, 
California: Sudusco (due), 600,000 feet, Atlantic 
coast; Kalafiro (due), 600,000 feet, west coast 
South America. Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Ipswich, 3,000,000 feet, Atlantic coast: Mystic 
(due), 1,500,000 feet, Atlantic coast ; schooner Vig- 
lant, 1,771,765 feet, Hawaii. E. K. Wood Lumber 

0., Lassen, 500,000 feet, California. 

Water shipments by Bellingham mills in 1925 to- 
ae 162,890,000 feet, representing 194 cargoes. 

his total did not include many small shook 


shipments to California. The Atlantic coast led in 
purchases, taking 53,887,000 feet. California was 
next with 40,589,000 feet. The other buyers were: 
Hawaii, 23,258,000 feet; west coast of South 
America, 15,811,000 feet; Orient, 14,490,000 feet ; 
Australia, 4,830,000 feet; Cuba, 3,840,000 feet; 
United Kingdom, 1,600,000 feet; Fiji Islands, 
1,000,000 feet; South Africa, 1,250,000 feet; 
Alaska, 898,000 feet; Italy, 600,000 feet; New 
Zealand, 1,460,000 feet; New Caledonia, 880,000 
feet ; Mexico, 550,000 feet. 

The Bellingham Port Commission made a net 
profit of $12,765.78 from its operation of the dock. 
The gross income was $23,923.71. The revenues 
increased 30.49 percent over the 1924 income. 
About $35,000 was spent in enlarging the dock and 
its warehouse. 

The Burns Shingle Co., which formerly operated 
a mill at Sedro-Woolley, has taken over the Inde- 
pendent Shingle Co.’s shingle mill at Anacortes and 
will start cutting shingles Jan. 11. The plant has 
been partly remodeled. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 9.—The shutdown of Grays Harbor saw- 
mills and logging camps for the holidays was the 
shortest in history, due to pressure of business for 
water shipment. The A. J. West Lumber Co. ex- 
pects to resume operations Jan. 11 after an ex- 
tended shutdown for overhauling. 

The Neff Lumber Co.’s new sawmill at Hoquiam, 
which will specialize in hemlock and cedar lumber 
for Japan and the east coast, is expected to begin 
operations late in January. Most of the first 
thirty days’ cut will be used for construction. 

The Grays Harbor Veneer Co., of Hoquiam, was 
the successful bidder on 600 carloads of box shook 
for the citrus interests in California. It is pre- 
paring to add a third shift, which will increase its 
daily production to 60,000 feet. 

The estimated total cut for Grays Harbor mills 
during 1925 is 1,400,000,000 feet. While this 
record is slightly under that of 1924, it exceeds 
by nearly 200,000,000 feet the figure for 1923. 

All previous records for water shipment from 
Grays Harbor were shattered during 1925, when 
272 vessels loaded nearly 600,000,000 feet. 

Since Jan. 1 seven complete lumber cargoes have 
been loaded, or are loading on Grays Harbor. Four 
of these cargoes are for Japan, by the Meigen 
Maru, Kureha Maru, Rozan Maru, Asaka Maru and 
Yehime Maru, each boat taking about 4,000,000 
feet. The William Perkins takes 4,500,000 feet 
for the Atlantic coast, while the West Keats will 
load about the same amount for New York, Phila- 
delphia and Wilmington. 

Harry J. Thomas, who has been identified with 
the Anderson-Middleton Lumber Co., will leave 
Aberdeen early next week for Wilmington, Del., 
where he will be connected with the East Terminal 
Lumber Co., the new distributing concern recently 
formed by Grays Harbor mills. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Donovan, jr., have been 
in Portland, Ore., for several days, owing to the 
serious illness of Mr. Donovan’s father, William 
Donovan, sr., in a hospital there. Latest reports 
are that Mr. Donovan is improving steadily. 

E. L. Connor, sales manager Grays Harbor Sales 
Corporation, Hoquiam, recently returned from an 
extensive eastern trip, is well pleased with pros- 
pects for 1926. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 12.—Large factories are just coming out of 
the inventory period, and are slow to place orders 
for future delivery. Most of them are depending 
upon prompt railroad service to bring them their 
lumber needs when their own order books show ac- 
tual orders placed for their products. That there 
will be continued hand-to-mouth buying in the 
Northwest is indicated clearly, lumbermen say, in 
the inquiries now coming in. Even where there is 
almost positive assurance that prices are to be 
advanced, retailers show no disposition to buy ex- 
cept for immediate needs. They indicate they will 
prefer paying higher prices when they are made 
effective, to stoeking up heavily from a specula- 
tive standpoint. They propose to hold down their 
overhead. This is not true, however, of some of 
the large line-yard operators, who recognize the 
soundness of the principle that when there is rea- 
sonable assurance of actual business ahead the 
economic thing to do is to buy in quantities at the 
lowest prices, thus availing themselves of mar- 
gins in both buying and in selling. 

Lumber manufacturers on the Pacific coast have 
taken steps to manufacture only in quantities such 
as the market can absorb in 1926, W. S. Johnson, 
of the Lumber Sales Co., Portland, Ore., said in 
Minneapolis last week. He was returning west 
after a brief trip east to confer with representa- 
tives of his company. He said that in the early 
part of this year there will be an average 20 per- 
cent reduction in the lumber output. Lumber man- 
ufacturers have learned from experience in the last 
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HEAVY PITCH 
For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


Daily Capacity TIMBERS, YARD 
400,000 Feet and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
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Dealers Using 
Our Mixed Car Plan 


will tell you that it has resulted in 


—lower freight costs 
—lower stock investment 
—increased turnover. 


What the plan has done for others it 
will do for you. Try our 


Oak Flooring 


odge-Hunt 
Brand 


Yellow Pine 


Oak Finish and Moulding, Red and 
Black Gum Trim and Tennessee Red 
Cedar Closet Lining. 


HODGE- HUNT 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


HODGE, =: LOUISIANA 






























EALERS who have 

stocked Benoit Oak 

Flooring find that it offers 

builders mighty good val- 

\ ues and is therefore good 

s|| flooring to sell. Made from 

\l] carefully selected stock. 
Finest machine work. 


* Write for 
iar samples and prices. 


“|| Benoit Oak Flooring Co., 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress«“’Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 
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MAKE your timber Investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 

lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 

postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 


born St., Chicago, III. 





year, he said. Few of them actually made money, 
while many others actually lost. The result is that 
those who have frowned on production curtailment 
in other years, this year have come to the conclu- 
sion that profitable lumbering depends upon put- 
ting the business on a supply and demand basis. 

Among the Twin City lumbermen who are in the 
Far West this week is Dr. D. F. Brooks, of the 
Brooks-Scanlon interests, who is looking over the 
properties of that company in British Columbia 
and Oregon. 

G. A. Jones has become affiliated with the H. A. 
Muffley Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, and will sell 
the West Coast products of the company in the 
Twin City line-yard field. 

Frank E. Reynolds, who has joined the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co.’s sales force, will travel in west- 
ern Wisconsin and Iowa. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 12.—-An increasing volume of orders was 
placed here last week. There is a good inquiry 
which indicates that demand will cover the usual 
retail yard requirements. The market maintains 
its strength and some West Coast mills are show- 
ing a tendency to ask a little more for various 
items. Some good orders for straight cars have 
been placed by retailers in Chicago and other lake 
cities and sales managers here are expecting a 
good volume of business from that section in the 
next six weeks. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 11.—A marked quickening in inquiry for 
box lumber has featured this market the last ten 
days and from the present outlook higher prices 
are expected. Buyers for the railroads are show- 
ing more interest in hardwood ties and the market 
is firm. Mine timbers and posts are in better de- 
mand than for some time, due to heavier ore pro- 
ductions in northern Minnesota. Orders for 
mixed northern pine since the beginning of the 
year had been up to the average for the season. 
Price lists are firmly held. Operators of line 
yards have been coming into the market more 
freely, due to the necessity of sorting their stocks 
to take care of prospective building projects. In- 
quiry for lath is active. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan. 11.—The market has weakened during the 
last week and straight carloads of dimension of 
West Coast stock have been quoted in the city as 
low as $28.75 delivered. It is understood that 
quite a few orders have been placed on this basis. 
It is felt by most wholesalers that this is simply 
a temporary reaction and most of the representa- 
tives of Coast mills in the city are firm in their 
belief that prices are going to stiffen soon. Most 
of the mills have already closed down for repairs 
and stocks are not by any means plentiful on the 
Coast. Local retailers have experienced a very 
good collection season, even though the fall season 
was somewhat delayed. Estimating is already far 
in advance of last year at this time. A great num- 
ber of inquiries are coming in daily and it looks 
as though spring is going to usher in one of the 
best seasons which the retailers have enjoyed for 
some time. 

P. M. Edgar, the late general manager of the 
Lumber Manufacturers Yards (Ltd.), Regina, 
Sask., was in the city this week on his way to 
eastern Canada. This company have recently been 
absorbed by the Security Lumber Co. with head- 
quarters at Moose Jaw, and Mr. Edgar has ac- 
cepted a sales position with it. 

Charles Plant, representing the Creo-Dipt Shin- 
gle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., was a Winnipeg 
visitor last week and appointed Rankin Leslie 
as distributer for his products in western Canada. 

The Great West Lumber Mills has recently made 
arrangements to handle spruce stock of the U. G. 
G. Sawmills, of Hutton, B. C. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 11.—Continued bad weather keeps produc- 
tion down and this, coupled with badly broken 
stocks, makes the filling of mixed car orders hard 
and keeps southern pine prices at a high level. 
Among mills close to the Gulf coast, there is a 
great shortage of all items in 1x4 to 1x12, No. 2 
common. The Florida demand continues heavy, 
while unprecedented bad weather has greatly cur- 
tailed the Mexican demand. 

All sales managers are optimistic and anticipate 
an advance in the pine market very shortly. There 
has already been some very heavy buying since the 
first of the year, 100 carlots featuring some recent 
sales. The yards over the country are buying 
fill-in stocks. An unusually large building pro- 
gram throughout Texas is looked for this year by 
the retailers. Altogether, the prospects for 1926 
are declared to be unusually bright. 

While little actual business has been placed 
since the first of the year, signs are plentiful that 
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active hardwood buying will start within the next 
week or so. The entire list has held firmly 
through the holiday lull, to price levels establisheg 
early in December ; and there can be no doubt that 
further advances will take place when buying 


starts. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 11.—The southern pine market is healthy, 
although demand is not as active as the millmen 
would like. Staple items are moving fairly well, 
but demand for other stocks is slow. The lumber 
being sold, as a rule, is for immediate requirements, 
Prices hold firm, and where the lumber is needed 
there is no quibbling over them. Bad weather hag 
caused a decline in mill operations, and produe- 
tion lately has been less than shipments. The 
weather has caused some mills to close down tem. 
porarily. Millmen are optimistic over the outlook. 

A budget of $150,000 is being raised in a cam. 
paign for the Community Chest of 1926, with R. T, 
Moore, banker and lumberman, general chairman 
of the campaign. Among the several business mep 
on the executive committee is EB. A. Frost, head of 
the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.). Mr. Frost is 
chairman of the lumber interests’ team to raise 
funds for the chest. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Jan. 12.—Slight improvement in the southern 
pine market and good hardwood business mark the 
second week following the holidays. The future 
of pine is uncertain. Hardwood sales managers 
say there is every indication of a good market for 
some time to come. The price lists of both pine 
and hardwoods have changed little since before 
the holidays. There was a fair movement of yard 
stocks last week. Now that lines have opened up, 
competition for Florida trade is more keenly felt. 
A few shipments are moving from the Texas ports. 
In the hardwood line flooring grades of oak are 
moving strong, and buyers are taking all they can 
get. Sap gum is in good demand. Shipments de- 
layed during the recent heavy rains are now moyv- 
ing. Logging crews are still handicapped by the 
boggy soil, although production has about re- 
turned to normal. 

The Robertson-MacDonald Lumber Co. had a 
banner year in 1925, according to R. D. MacDon- 
ald, president. Home building in Houston and 
vicinity was the largest ever in 1925 and will be 
still greater in 1926, if no calamity overtakes 
southeast Texas. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 11.—The demand for North Carolina pine 
during the last week has been rather light in both 
rough and dressed stock. Yards are a little slow 
closing inventories and the 1925 business and are 
inclined to hold off as long as possible before buy- 
ing. Some manufacturers have already anticipated 
a brisk demand by making rather radical advances 
and this action is apt to do them more harm than 
if they kept in line with market conditions. Very 
little lumber was made by the North Carolina pine 
mills from Dec. 20 to Jan. 2. Thirty-seven mills 
report production during that time 6,746,923 feet, 
or about one-third their normal production. Dur- 
ing week ending Jan. 2 actual production of these 
mills was 2,042,770 feet or 79 percent below nor- 
mal. Shipments during the two weeks mentioned 
kept up better than either actual production or or 
ders booked and this decrease in production will 
mean a lot to the mills in maintaining prices. 
Business after Jan. 15 is expected to be much bet- 
ter than it is now. 

There is not much demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better either band or circular sawn but at the 
same time a great many mills, large and small, 
seem to be sold ahead for a time and are inclined 
to quote higher when having more stock to offer. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths band sawn have 
not been very active except 1x4%4-inch, and price 
of this is advancing all the time. Inquiries for 
solid cars of stock widths from New England have 
picked up and after buyers get a line on the mar 
ket orders will be more plentiful. More circulat 
sawn could be sold at right prices but a number of 
mills have recently advanced their price from $2.50 
to $3 a thousand. over last sales and this is going 
to slow up demand for a while. Edge 4/4 No. 38 
moving a little better and 4/4 No. 3 stock widths 
are also moving well. The mills are not burdened 
with surplus stocks and a further improvement /0 
demand will influence higher prices. Edge No. 2 
and better 5/4 and thicker are moving a little bet: 
ter in mixed car lots and the same is true of stock 
widths. No. 2 and better 4/4 bark strips havé 
been quiet. i 

There have not been many sales of 4/4 edge No. 
1 box rough during the week. Inquiries for dress 
and resawn stock are picking up and more orders 
should be coming in before long. Local box makers 
are not buying much stock but are keeping an eyé 
on market conditions, hoping that business with 
them will pick up so that more stock can be pur 
chased. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has been very quiet 
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a sacteiaesied 
during the week. 
dressed continues in good demand. Most mills are 
getting more money for these items than several 


No. 1 4/4 stock box rough and 


weeks ago but occasional sales are noted. No. 2 
4/4 stock box has not been moving so actively but 
should improve during the last half of the month. 
Box 4/4 bark strips rough and worked are in good 
demand and are hard to buy in large quantities. 
No further change in price has been noticed of late 
put a further advance would not be surprising if 
demand continues brisk. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling and partition dur- 
ing the week have been very light but mills are 
maintaining their lists without much difficulty. 
Dressed 4/4 No. 2 and better stock widths in small 
lots in mixed cars seem to be growing in favor and 
pringing good prices. Kiln dried roofers continue 
in good demand and are scarce. Prices seem to be 
slowly advancing. Air dried roofers are not very 
active in the East and the Florida demand is not 
so brisk right now. However, mills are quoting 
high and are confident they will secure the new 
prices. Lath are in good demand but are not very 
active. Within the near future many more lath 
will be produced and this condition together with 
competition from the West Coast is going to ad- 
versely affect prices of North Carolina pine lath. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 11.—The southern pine market is_ begin- 
ning to regain some of the ground lost at the close 
of last year. Inventories are out of the way and 
those mills that make repairs at this season are 
again ready to resume activity. There was a 
marked increase in production over the previous 
week as most of the larger mlils are again operat- 
ing. Smaller mills are still handicapped because 
of unfavorable road conditions both for moving 
stocks and for their logging operations. In fact, 
all logging camps have been working at a dis- 
advantage as considerable rain fell last week and 
the woods are extremely boggy. 

There has been a general resumption of interest 
in southern pine. Inquiries have been decidedly 
more numerous and some future business is being 
booked. Order files are in satisfactory shape and 
stocks are low enough to insure a firm market for 
the next few months. Northern markets still show 
very little interest, but in the South there con- 
tinues to be a fair volume of buying. Upper 
grades are generally in fair call; dimension has 
remained weak and timbers are not in good de- 
mand yet. Common _ stocks, though weak, are 
beginning to show a little more strength. More 
interest in being manifest by the railroads and 
among coastal oil fields. 


MACON, GA. 


Jan. 12.—With 4 to 6 inches of rainfall through- 
out roofer producing territory during the week, 
sales of air dried have been few, shipments fewer 
and production practically nothing. Prices have 
taken a 50 cent jump on account of inability to 
ship dry lumber. Many mills have been unable to 
ship a single car. Others have felt lucky to get 
two or three rolling. Some of the mills have ex- 
hausted dry stocks on their planing mill yards, 
and will have to haul from the woods before they 
can resume operations. Roads are almost impas- 
sable, and several days of sunshine will be needed 
before hauling can be started. Florida business 
continues to absorb readily all the lumber that it 
can get by rail or water. Prices depend upon rail- 
road permits covering movement. Mills that can 
get lumber through are receiving high prices. 
Every southern port is crowded with vessels wait- 
ing to load for some Florida port. Demand from 
the North and the East is weak. 


ATLANTA, GA. » 


Jan. 11.—Lumbermen in Atlanta say that an- 
other big building year is in prospect for this dis- 
trict. Inquiries for building items in southern 
pine are unusually active, and present orders are 
fair. Pine production, however, is exceptionally 
low and mill stocks are not large. The pine items 
10 principal demand include kiln dried finish, floor- 
ing, ceiling, boards, dimension and roofers. Prices 
in the last week or ten days showed a number of 
changes. Nos. 1 and 2 in 1x4-inch flooring have 
declined $4@5 to $42@43, and $19@20. B&better 
Ix4-inch flooring declined about $1 to about $50. 
No. 3 is searce and’ in fairly good demand, and 
advanced about $3 to around $16@17. B&better 
1x3-inch has advanced to $59@60, while No. 1 is 
up to $49@50; No. 2, about $1, to $20, while 
No. 3 remains at $14. Nos. 2 and 8 1x6-inch 
flooring have declined to $22 and about $15. The 
larger southern railroads are active in the pine 
market, and their present inquiries indicate an- 
other big construction year. Georgia roofer de- 
mand is active, most mills fairly well sold ahead, 
and inquiries indicating a good volume of business. 
Prices are unchanged but the trend is upward. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 11.—Due to rains for the last ten days, 
sawmill operations have been greatly curtailed, 
especially those of smaller mills. In fact, prac- 
tically all small mills are down and will remain 
so for about thirty days. Business is fairly brisk, 
but shipments are very slow. South American and 
European business has been somewhat livelier 
since the holiday period. 

The Hutchison-Moore Lumber Co., wholesaler, 
will open here about Jan. 15. 

Dawson W. Winn, sales manager Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., is making a trip through the 
South. 

Cc. A. Pollock, representative of the American 
Pitch Pine Pxport Co. at Capetown, South Africa, 
was a visitor last week end. He is spending sev- 
eral months in New Orleans. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 9.—The weather continues mild, demand 
slack, prices firm and everybody optimistic. 

Roy Morse, general manager Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Longview, Wash., was in Spokane one day 
this week on his return from Kansas City, where 
the Long-Bell company has just held a meeting 
attended by sixty-three of its salesmen. Mr. Morse 
stopped off to visit his friend, J. P. McGoldrick, 
president McGoldrick Lumber Co., this city. Asked 
by the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as to his views upon the business outlook 
for 1926, he said: “The gathering of our sales- 
men was the most optimistic I have ever attended. 
These men, whose intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions covers a wide field, believe that 1926 is 
going to be a banner year—and so do I.” 

Merrill Heald, of the C. M. Heald Lumber Co., 
Inland Empire distributers of Celotex, is now in 
Chicago attending a meeting of Celotex representa- 
tives. Mr. Heald left here several weeks ago for 
New Orleans, where he spent several days at the 
Celotex factory getting first hand knowledge of 
the methods of manufacture. 

Leo Bloess, veteran lumberman of Sedalia, Mo., 
where he is a member of the firm of Looney & 
Bloess, has been in Spokane this week on his an- 
nual visit. He goes from here to Seattle, and down 
the coast to Portland, San Francisco and Los 


Angeles. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Jan. 9.—Mills which did not close over the 
holiday season long enough for the annual over- 
haul are planning a shutdown near the end of 
January. Meantime they are clearing up the or- 
der files. Other mills have been overhauling and 
are now back in the producing list. 

Interest in possible changes in tariff legislation 
at Washington has had the effect of creating a 
little unexpected flurry in shingle exports. Some 
business has been despatched to avoid paying in- 
creased duty, but in the main the shingle mills are 
having the expected quiet winter season, though 
the outlook for next season is favorable. 

Export business is shaping up fairly well for 
such an early date in the new year. Sookings in 
the past week include about 11,000,000 feet of 
Jap squares. The Japanese market is looking 
better than for some time, and buyers have been 
active with inquiries. The mills have taken the 
cutting for January and February delivery. Some 
hemlock baby squares sold to Japanese buyers this 
week at $23 and 4x4-inch for $20. 

Freight quotations for Japan are still held firm 
at $12, but exporters predict arrival of tonnage 
for north Pacific trading sufficient very soon to 
make itself felt on the lumber rate. If that hap- 
pens the present basis of lumber quotations will 
be more attractive to Japanese buyers. 

Mills have begun cutting on some 20,000,000 feet 
of railway ties for the British market, orders for 
which have been in hand. Further business of 
the same kind for the British market approximat- 
ing another 12,000,000 feet is in sight. Mills and 
exporters are now figuring their quotations. The 
specifications are the same. 

Australian trade is not materializing yet, though 
conditions created by the new trade treaty between 
the Dominions are expected to bring some changes 
in the situation in the coming season. 

California is still buying a little lumber and 
some shingles in this market, but trading is light. 
Lumber orders filled here for Florida have now 
been despatched, and renewals are not expected. 
Other trade to Atlantic ports is light, prices being 
steady at $17 to $17.50 for hemlock and $1 higher 
for fir. 

Interest has revived again im the Quebec harbor 
board requirements of timber. The specifications 
reached 12,000,000 feet but, owing to the lateness 
of the season when quotations and delivery were 
asked, only 2,000,000 feet was placed. New tenders 
are now being prepared on the remaining ten mil- 
lion feet, all of which is heavy timbers. 





C9 LOUISIANA Co 


Start the Year Right 


More volume and greater profits this year than last 
year is every business man’s goal. 

One of the first requisites is a dependable source 
of supply — and that is where we can help you. 
The “LaRED” Organization has established a 
reputation for supplying lumber that is properly 
manufactured and carefully graded; and for mak- 
ing prompt shipments. 


Try us on an order for: 


Genuine Louisiana Tidewater Red Cypress 
Cypress Window and Door Frames 
Walker Cypress Lath 
Southern Hardwoods 
Soft Texture Tidewater Tupelo 
Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Fir—Spruce—Hemlock 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 


TRY OUR “‘LaRED” BRAND OF 
PREMIUM CEDAR SHINGLES 


“‘LaRED” Supremes—The 100% Shingles 
“LaRED” Extra Clears—100%clear,85 bedgegrain 
“LaRED” Star A Stars—Real Stars 


Louisiana Red Cypress Company 


of New Orleans 


Entire Fourth Floor 
Poydras Building, 
New Orleans, La. 


1018-19 White Bidg., 
Seattle, Wash. 


“TN@ wOOe ETEmnas” 


sawn SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20' long 


i) 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
ANSLEY, LA. 



































CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 














Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
EXPORT DOMESTIC 


Saon Southern Hardwoods 


Kiln Drying a Specialty 


Sales Office: MOBILE,ALA. Mills at Mobile, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK handle all classes of 
" cargo, collect invoices 

Ocean Freight 3 eascn'can: | 
Brokers for Exports& Imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
as 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS {05 2o pacity sso0 Axes 4 Tools 


LONGLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


We Specialize in 


2x4 








We also make 
Gang Sawn 


4” Flooring, 


Car Decking “sage 
Framing and 2 x 6 
Yard Timbers S1S 2E Standard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson-Waits 


Caryville, Fla. Lumber Co. 
\ 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger - Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY. FLORIDA 









































Cummer Gypres 





s Co. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


ae LUMBER 
Gyp1 ess Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City t 











COOS BAY, ORE. 


Jan. 9.—-The big interest this week was the 
Government hearing on the proposal to span Coos 
Bay with a $300,000 bridge between Marshfield 
and Eastside. The millmen and logging operators 
were objectors to the bridge. Their arguments for 
withholding permit for the span were agreed that 
insurance rates on cargoes would be raised; that 
delays would occur in passing through the bridge; 
that the site was such that a bridge would make 
navigation hazardous; that a powerful tug would 
have to be maintained, and that a high priced piece 
of dredging was necessary to such a bridge. Among 
those objecting were William Denman, Pacific 
States Lumber Co, and one of the first members 
of the Shipping Board; A. H. Powers, head of the 
Smith-Powers Logging Co.; J. WH. Jeffreys, local 
manager Coos Bay Lumber Co. ; R. T. Bourns, man- 
ager Stout Lumber Co.; L. J. Simpson, Coos Bay 
Logging Co.; Robert Banks, Kruse & Banks ship 
yard; George Hl. Chaney, independent logging 
operator. 

William Denman, chairman of the Pacific States 
Lumber Co. directorate, said the Coos Bay Lumber 
Co. intended very soon to double its output at its 
Marshfield mills. 

Every Jumber mill on Coos Bay is operating, and 
orders are said to be coming in satisfactory vol- 
ume, The last mill to reopen after the holiday 
shut-down was the Western White Cedar Co., of 
Millington, which started on Jan. 6. All camps 
throughout the county are working and _ several 
new ones have been started of late. 

The Remote Cedar Co. is a new concern that 
will log white cedar in the middle fork of the 
Coquille River district. The company is opening 
its camp about twenty miles from Bridge, and will 
be delivering in about sixty days. 

The Macleay Estate Co., which ships hardwood 
from holdings on Rogue River, this week for- 
warded a carload of myrtle to New York for nov- 
elties. The shipment was gathered in the Coquille 
Valley, shipped over Marshfield docks and goes 
east by the Panama Canal. 

It has been proposed here that some fitting 
memorial to C, A, Smith be erected on Coos Bay. 
This suggestion was presented at a meeting of 
the Coos Bay Rotary Club by William Denman, 
who had been associated with Mr. Smith for some 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 12.—The Milwaukee lumber market last 
week was not as brisk as it was a few weeks 
earlier, but better than in other years at this time. 
Building demand is less active, due to the season. 
The retailers are now figuring on construction 
jobs and expect to be in the market soon with or- 
ders. ‘They may be expected to buy in small quan- 
tities but frequently. The factories are quite act- 
ive. Some of them did not shut their plants while 
they took inventory. Milwaukee furniture manu- 
facturers were not active buyers last week, most of 
them carrying sufficient stocks for a few weeks. 
Consequently they have not felt the rise in the mar- 
ket, but all of them expect to pay higher prices 
when they do buy. Walnut, mahogany, birch, gum 
and veneer are now being used principally. The 
outlook for 1926 in the furniture market is very 
satisfactory. Factories have on hand some sizable 
contracts, and Milwaukee firms expect to do some 
good business at the Chicago furniture show. The 
retail furniture trade seems to be in a favorable 
buying mood. ‘The flooring and body plants have 
good orders on hand and are continuing to take 
hard maple and oak. The box factories are creat- 
ing a market for the lower grade of hardwoods. 
Inquiries from the farm implement factories have 
fallen off. However, all these firms anticipate a 
good season. Prices in the Milwaukee market are 
holding firm, with an upward tendency. West 
Coast lumber is steady. Hardwoods have a marked 
tendency upward, and scarce items are commanding 
premium prices. Many northern hardwood mills 
are planning on reduced production this winter. 
Millwork factories in Milwaukee are keeping pro- 
duction almost up to the pre-holiday level. They 
inventoried fair lumber stocks and have not been 
in the market since. 

The Diamond Lumber Co.’s Green Bay mill has 
started to work nights again. The plant cut about 
20,000,000 feet in 1925, slightly less than in 1924, 
nothing but hardwood being cut last year, while in 
1924 hemlock was the principal cut. The company 
now has five camps in operation in northern Michi- 
gan. Hemlock has been virtually abandoned and 
only hardwood will be cut in 1926. About three 
hundred men are employed, and it is expected that 
about 20,000,000 feet of hardwood will be cut— 
7,000,000 feet in the Iron River district and the 
rest in Ontanagon County. The company has 
enough logs to operate steadily for four or five 
months. About twenty-eight to thirty cars a day 
are coming in and receipts will be increased. 

After being closed down since Dec. 19, for gen- 
eral repairs and overhauling, the New Dells Lum- 


ber Co., of Eau Claire, has resumed operations, 
The company expects to cut about the same amount 
this season as last. Logging is in full swing, ang 
there will be enough logs to keep the mill going the 
entire year. Last season the company cut. gey. 
eral million feet of white pine timber, logged from 
the last white pine tract of a sizable area it owned, 
but the white pine cut this year will be limited. 
The mill will start cutting birch and other harga- 
woods this season, after which hemlock will be 
cut. There is 5,000,000 feet of birch on hand, — 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 12.—Optimism is still pronounced among 
wholesalers, who report inquiries increasing.  Re- 
tail yards which have completed inventories are 
in many instances already making purchases to 
fill in weak spots, although some that purchased 
last year before declines are holding off nothwith- 
standing advancing prices. Some wholesalers at- 
tribute slight advances to the fact that mill stocks 
of the items affected are low. In some wholesale 
quarters, advances in western pines are still ex- 
pected, owing to badly broken stocks and scarcity 
of dry items. Idaho white pine is still being 
offered at prices in effect sixty days ago. Fir, for 
rail shipment, cedar and other western woods, 
aside from the western pines, continue virtually 
unchanged. Southern pine prices remain strong, 
with stocks at the mills badly broken and_ ship- 
ments of mixed cars of shed stock slow coming 
out, due to bad weather in the South. Shortage 
still prevails in all thicknesses of sound wormy 
chestnut. An especially good demand is reported 
for cheap hardwoods from the western Pennsylya- 
ni, Ohio and West Virginia regions, used by local 
steel concerns for loading, but they are being sold 
at prices that prevailed three months ago. There 
have been further advances in red and sap gum, 
attributed to reduced production. Other southern 
hardwoods, including oak, beech and magnolia, re- 
main unchanged. Continued shortages are. re- 
ported in lath of all varieties. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Jan. 12.—This week, with a few minor fluctua- 
tions, prices on all items remained firm. Hardwood 
sales continue steady, though they have dropped 
somewhat below the level reached a few weeks ago. 
Due to low mill stocks, increases are expected in 
some items of longleaf pine. West Coast arrivals 
were somewhat greater this week, though the mar- 
ket remained unchanged. Shingles and lath are 
moving steadily, with a fair demand. It is ex- 
pected that industrial buying will soon increase 
considerably. There are several major operations 
due to get under way soon, each involving a tre- 
mendous use of lumber. With extensive develop- 
ment of the Sesqui-Centennial site planned for 
home building operations, and an enormous amount 
of building to be done in the suburban sections, 
Philadelphia lumbermen are looking forward to 
one of their best years. Southern Jersey lumber- 
men are profiting by the building boom which the 
Delaware River bridge started two years ago. 
Land values in Camden and vicinity have reached 
a high peak, and extensive operations are being 
continually started. The city of Camden is un- 
dertaking a program of improvement that will 
greatly increase its status as an industrial center. 

Cc. B. Coles & Sons, of Camden, N. J., supplied 
the flooring and building lumber for the new con- 
vention hall erected by that city. The hall, witha 
seating capacity of 6,400, is one of the largest in 


the country. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 13.—The New England lumber market is 
seasonably quiet in most of its branches. Pacific 
coast lumber has had a little spurt of activity the 
last few days. Mill quotations on Douglas fir are 
about steady, but some low prices are still being 
taken for transit shipments. Production of east- 
ern spruce dimension has increased, and some small 
mills are conceding $2@3 from the base price of 
frames. Random spruce also looks a shade easier. 
Northern and eastern boards are dull, and prices 
are a bit soft. There is a slackening of local in- 
terest in lath, offerings are a bit more plentiful, 
and prices are hardly so firm as they were a month 
ago. Current trade in southern softwoods is quiet, 
but prices are firmly held. The hardwood situa- 
tion is very encouraging. with demand good for 
the season and prices firm. 

Boston imports of forest products in October 
were valued at $1,274,547, including lumber, 
$351,643: manufactured wood, $24,222, and wood- 
pulp, $898,682. 

Very few water shipments of Canadian lumber 
from the Maritime Provinces are now arriving. 
So far reported this year are a schooner from Hali- 
fax, N. S., with 440.000 feet of rough softwoods 
for Blanchard Lumber Co., and one from Wey- 
mouth, N. S., with 2,600 railroad ties for the 
Shawsheen Lumber Co. 

Wholesalers and commission men handling Que 
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Sl ac 
pec lumber in the eastern market say that no in- 
crease in lumber prices has occurred, and that 
none is looked for by the Quebec producers and 
shippers. Too heavy stocks, high freight rates and 
<eyere competition from Pacific coast lumber are 
listed among the principal drawbacks. The larg- 
est Quebec lumber operator is going ahead with 
plans this winter for getting out 60,000,000 feet, 
the same quantity as was produced last season. 
His action, it is announced, is more for the pur- 
pose of keeping the company’s sawmills in opera- 
tion and giving employment to the regular woods 
and mill crews than for any expectation of making 
a profit. Shipments of Pacific coast lumber to the 
eastern seaboard of the United States and even to 
Quebec and the other Maritime Provinces have 
been on such a scale in the last year or two that 
Quebee lumber shipments have been reduced ap- 
preciably. 

The Treasury Department has ruled that im- 
ported lumber planed and sanded must pay duty 
under paragraph 410 of the 1922 tariff law at the 
rate of 3314 percent ad valorem. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 11.—Symptoms of reviving activity devel 
oped during the week, but spot demand remained 
seasonally quiet. At that, the cypress mill-group 
report showed orders leading production, and the 
southern pine mills registered a gain in bookings 
over the preceding week, while the southern hard 
woods registered a fair degree of activity. One 
rather significant feature of the general report 
is the showing that prices are well maintained 
pretty much throughout all the lists. In all three 
groups, a gain of inquiries was reported. The 
southern pine mills registered marked increase 
of production, many mills completing their holi- 
day shutdowns and repairs. Sut it is said that 





Don Forsythe, genial 
sales representative of 
E. C. Atkins & Co., re- 
cently took a rest from 
selling the famous At- 
kins ‘Silver Steel Saws 
and went hunting on 
General’s Island, 
where he bagged a big 
bear 


Ga., 





some of the cypress mills are still down. Rains 
and high water have interrupted hardwood mill 
operations over a considerable territory. 

A conference on the development of cut-over 
lands in southwestern Louisiana is proposed by a 
committee of Lake Charles business men, who are 
taking the matter up with the lumber companies 
and others interested, and hope to fix a date for 
the near future. Plans for the colonization of the 
cut-over areas in Calcasieu, Vernon, Allen and 
Beauregard parishes, estimated to total about six 
million acres, will be discussed. 

Dispatches from New Iberia, La., state that the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city is considering a 
proposition looking to the establishment of a hard- 
wood mill in New Iberia by Fisher Bros., of Mis- 
sissippi. The proposal was submitted to the com- 
merece organization at a meeting last week. The 
dispatch says it was favorably received and the 
erection of the plant “is believed assured.” 

F. P. Hamilton, president of the Creosoted Ma- 
terials Co., New Orleans, was unanimously elected 
president of the Louisiana Engineering Society at 
its annual meeting last night. Mr. Hamilton some 
years ago was connected with the staff of the 
Southern Pine Association as engineer and expert 
on wood paving blocks and other treated pine ma- 


terial 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 12.—Unfavorable weather continues to in- 
terfere with southern pine logging. The woods 
are thoroughly wet now, and small mill output is 
very low. Yard stocks are drying, and are mov- 
ing out better. Buyers here still have orders to 
Place, and mill order files continue heavy. De- 
mand for car material has shown no sign of let- 
Ung up, and there’ is enough of that class of busi 
ness in sight to keep the milils going for several 
weeks. Weather is affecting local demand. 

The Central Lumber Co., Quentin, Miss., re- 
Sumed operations this week after giving the plant 
4 general overhauling. 

The Firm Lumber Co. plant, which has been in 





continuous operation in this city for many years, 
handling a dressing-in-transit and general retail 
business, has closed down and the plant is being 
dismantled. The mill site will be cut up in lots 
and business buildings will be erected. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 11.—The amount of inquiry for southern 
pine is gradually expanding, and ‘bookings in- 
creased perhaps twenty percent over last week. 
Production has been at a very low ebb, and some 
small mills are closed down on account of ex- 
tremely bad weather preventing logging and haul- 
ing to railroads. Production at small and medium 
sized mills must stop very soon unless there is im- 
provement in the weather. The concentration 
yards are complaining that on account of recent 
bad weather they have no dry lumber, and that 
even stock that had been dried has become wet. 
The Government is purchasing more material than 
usual, and railroad demand is good. Heart tim- 
bers are bringing fancy prices. Prices have shown 
practically no change since Dec. 15. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) sash and 
door mills are expecting a heavy period next week 
when retailers assemble in Minneapolis for the 
annual convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. The mills look for a substan- 
tially larger aggregate business from convention 
visitors than in other years, because the conven- 
tion attendance is expected to be larger than since 
1920 and also because there are prospects for a 
heavier volume of retail trade, especially in the 
rural districts. Immediately following the con- 
vention a heavy drain on sash and door ware- 
houses, now filled with stock goods, is expected. 
This is likely to give way in the late winter to 
special work orders when building construction 
begins throughout the Northwest. 














Trade has opened up nicely for the new year 
with interior finish and sash and door factories 
at Duluth and Superior. Substantial contracts 
have been booked to carry through new construc- 
tion projects locally and at middle West points. 
Plants are operating full time, with considerable 
work ahead of them and prices are being well 
maintained. 


Sales managers of Kansas City (Mo.) plants re- 
port more orders on hand than at this time last 
year, prices are getting stronger and the outlook 
is excellent for a large volume of business. Screen 
goods are now moving out in quantity, and there 
is a good demand for stock sash and doors. There 
is a good volume of new millwork orders coming 
in, and some large jobs are being figured. Competi- 
tion in the latter line has been keen of late, but 
prices are showing a tendency upward. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has not been active so far this month. However, 
permits show a fair number of new structures 
projected, and the outlook is considered favorable. 


Every day the production in the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) sash and door factories is increasing. 
Orders are pouring in and the mills expect to be 
running full blast before the end of another ten 
days. There has been a slight price advance, and 
others are expected. 


Millworkers in Columbus, Ohio, are busy figur- 
ing on new specifications, indicating a brisk build- 
ing season for the early part of 1926 at least. 
Home and apartment building is expected to be 
as active as in 1925. Mills are fairly busy, being 
operated at about 75 to 80 percent of capacity. 
Business has been booked for a month or six weeks 
ahead. Prices are still rather irregular, which is 
the worst feature of the trade. 


The sash and door men of Baltimore, Md., find 
the demand quite good, with indications favoring 
further gains, since construction work proceeds at 
a rate that promises to set new records. Prices 
have not moved up, but hold their own with con- 
siderable show of firmness, and it would not be 
considered surprising if the figures were advanced 
when the spring activity sets in. 


Glass trade reports are to the effect that the 
eagerness that prevailed for window glass a short 
time ago is not so marked since the first of the 
year, although some orders are being placed. It 
is significant that instead of specifying shipment 
within a few days most of the new orders are 
placed with instructions to ship in regular course. 
This refers more particularly to the northern buy- 
ers, there still being considerable “hurry up” de- 
mand from the South. 














An Acquaintance 


You'll Never Regret 
Making — 


You'll never regret getting ac- 
quainted with Dixie Brand Oak 
Flooring. Its ability to win and hold 
the trade of flooring buyers will make 
you a life-long friend. It will not 
only give you a good deal of per- 
sonal satisfaction to sell Dixie Brand, 
but you'll find it highly profitable as 
well. Shall we send you some “get 
acquainted” samples and tell you the 
success other distributers and dealers 
are having with Dixie Brand? 


We carry stocks of several 
million feet of Oak, Gum, 
Ash, Elm, Cottonwood and 
Cypress lumber on sticks. 
All finest band mill manu- 
facture. Mixed with flooring 
if desired. 


JEROME HARDWOOD 
LUMBER CO. 


JEROME, :: ARKANSAS 




















Hardwoods 
OAK i022 Ger 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 























Ours is the Trade 
that Service made 





Natural Bridge at Goodfellow 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Place Your Orders Now 
for Mixed Carloads 


Redwood 


Siding, Finish, Frames, 
Doors, Mouldings, Lattice, 
Millwork, Garage Doors 


We can also include 


Douglas Fir Doors. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 
wsteicome CHICAGO oZitttin 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 











OAK FLOORING 
‘“‘ SPENOAK ” 


Manufactured by Miller Bros. Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn., for our exclusive account in 
Chicago, Detroit and Milwaukee territory. The 
best of Tennessee Oak for the best of Flooring. 


JOHN A. SPENCER LUMBER Co. 
1 Suite 801, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 








Save Money on Fir Doors 


Pool cars into Chicago almost weekly at 
carload prices. Both garage doors and house 
doors. 100% V.G. stiles and rails. 


Get our prices. 


GRAM LUMBER Co. 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Wabash 8117-18. 








Lumber and : 
HUTCHINS Storese@s. | Doves Fir, 
Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill | White Pine, 
GENERAL OFFICES, YARDS AND MILL: | Spruce, Norway, 
139th and Western Ave., BLUEISLAND, ILL. | Railroad and 
Local Phone: Chicago Phone: Car Material 
Blue Island 800 Pullman 8020 (No Toll) | ORDERS SOLICITED 











OSGOOD-SIMONSON 


LUMBER CO. 


Specialists in Western and Northern 
FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 


PHONE, Rand. 2000 11 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 








Geo. A. Hoene Lumber Co. 


Straus Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Harrison 2501 


White Pine 


Specialists 
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FE. O. Alter of James D. Lacey & Co. spent sev- 
eral days this week in Milwaukee on business. 


H. F. Early and O. C. Censky, of the H. F. 
Early Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., were in the city 
this week on business. 


Mark DeCew, of the DeCew Lumber Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., who has been spending some time 
in the East, stopped off in Chicago this week on 
his way home. 


W. O. Hughart, of the Hughart-Carson Lumber 
Co., hardwood wholesaler, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was in the city this week calling on some of his 
friends in the industry. 


V. P. Childress, of the Lathrop Lumber Co., 
Lathrop, Ala., is here for a conference with the 
Charles IL. Baxter Lumber Co. Mr. Childress ar- 
rived in the city Thursday. 


Fred Gillette, of the L. E. Schwerke Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., passed through Chicago this week 
on his way to Buffalo where business matters will 
engage his attention for several days. 


Douglas Basnett, of James D. Lacey & Co., left 
this week for the South to visit the several crews 
that are under his supervision on a large tract that 
is being examined by the Lacey organization. 


C. C. Hampton, of the Chickasaw Lumber Co., 
Ifouston, Miss., was in the city this week. Mr. 
Hampton was calling on some of his firm’s repre 
sentatives in this territory and looking over busi- 
ness conditions. 


W. E. Cooper, of the Caddo River Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., manufacturer of southern pine, 
was in the city this week calling on some of the 
local lumber concerns that represent his company 
in this territory. 


L. B. Sanders, of the L. B. Sanders Lumber Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., arrived in the city this week to 
confer with the Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., 
which has the exclusive account of his company in 
Chicago territory. 


Y. J. Norton, of the Fairhurst Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., was in the city this week calling 
on the trade, From here he went on to Kansas 
City where for several years he was in the employ 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


W. J. Whyte, secretary Gregertsen Bros. Co., has 
been at Cairo, Ill, this week attending the annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and looking over conditions 
at the company’s mill. He will return to Chicago 
some time next week. 


Among the lath manufacturers visiting this mar- 
ket this week was Mr. McGrath, of James FE. 
McGrath & Sons, Stillwater, Minn. Mr. McGrath 
was attempting to estimate the probable consump- 
tion of lath in Chicago the coming year in order 
that he might adjust his production to the demand. 


Hi. A. Plumley, secretary of the Hugh McLean 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., passed through Chi- 
cago a few days ago on his way to the company 
mills at Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark. 
During the short time he was in the city, Mr. 
Plumley was consulting with Ernest T. Bond, who 
is in charge of the company’s Chicago office. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.) left 
last Sunday for a two weeks’ trip through produc- 
ing regions of the South. Mr. Boyle will stop at 
mills in southern Mississippi and Alabama terri- 
tory where he will inspect operating conditions and 
buy lumber and will then proceed to New Orleans 
and from there to Florida. 


James D. Lacey and J. W. McCurdy, of James D. 
Lacey & Co., spent Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week in Grand Rapids at the annual meetings of 
the Tensas Delta Land Co. and the Clallam Lumber 
Co. The former company has extensive holdings 
in Louisiana and the latter on the Olympic penin- 
sula in Washington. 


F. B. Oliver, of the Oliver Lumber Co., Toronto, 
Ont., was in Chicago this week attending the semi- 
annual meeting of the board of managers of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. Mr. Oli- 
ver was a guest at the Lumbermen’s club while 
here and took this occasion to invite members of 
the hardwood division to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association at 
Montreal, Feb. 2-4. 


Arthur Fleming, president of the Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co., Fresno, Calif., stopped off in Chicago 





last week to call on some of his friends in the jp. 
dustry and confer with A. B. MacAlpine, who is ip 
charge of the local office of E. J. Stanton & Sop, 
Mr. Fleming had been spending the holidays jp 
New York at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Lloyd- 
smith, and was on his way back to Fresno. 


H. C. Harbaugh, vice president and manager of 
the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co., Highland Park, 
Ill., is greatly elated over the fact that he is the 
father of an eight and one-half pound son, born 
Saturday, Jan. 9. Mr. and Mrs. Harbaugh have 
named the boy Harold Charles but propose to cal] 
him Charles. Barbara Jean, who is eight years 
old and the only other child in the family, is mani- 
festing a lively interest in her new brother. 


The Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford, Conn., manu- 
facturer of silencers for industrial machinery, have 
appointed W. O. Whitney as sales manager, effect- 
ive Jan. 1, 1926. Mr. Whitney was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Brunswick-Kroeschell Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., manufacturer of refrigerating 
machinery. During the last ten of the sixteen years 
which Mr. Whitney was with this firm, he was 
manager of marine department sales. 


Louis J. Abrams, who represents the Hyde Lum. 
ber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., in this territory, re- 
turned last week from Memphis where he wag 
called the first of the year to attend a company 
sales conference. Mr. Abrams brings the same re- 
ports as other lumbermen who had visited Mem- 
phis within the last two weeks—rains, a log scare- 
ity, low stocks and firm prices. Operators are op- 
timistic, he says, and the expectation is that the 
market will hold firm throughout the first part of 
the year. 


Ben Jacobsen, Chicago sales representative of 
the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., has been making a trip 
through the producing territory of Mississippi and 
Alabama in which the company’s mills are located. 
At a meeting of the officers of the Pate organiza- 
tion this week Mr. Jacobsen was elected secretary 
of the company. ‘This office had formerly been 
held by Mr. Percy Fletcher, who was also vice 
president. Mr; Fletcher now will retail the title 
of vice president only. 


T. D. Higgins, manager of the local office of 
Turner-Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., returned 
last week from a three weeks’ visit in Clarksville 
and Memphis, Tenn. Cold, rainy weather has ren- 
dered logging impossible in sections tributary to 
Memphis, he reports, and many of the mills are op- 
erating with but a two or three days’ supply of 
logs ahead. A few mills have been forced to close 
down because of their inability to get logs. With 
stocks low, the mills are not anxious to take on 
much business and are holding firm on prices. Mr. 
Higgins looks for a firm market for some time to 
come, : 


Announcement has been made by the Tri-State 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of the addition of P. D. 
Mattox to its local force. Mr. Mattox, who took 
up his new duties this week, will call on the trade 
in this section and sell both southern pine and 
Douglas fir. Prior to forming this connection, 
Mr. Mattox was associated with the Kirby Lumber 
Co. for one year and with the Wier Longleaf Lum- 
ber Co., Wiergate, Tex., for three and a half years. 
Equipped with this background of mill experience 
and having a thorough understanding of sales 
problems, Mr. Mattox will be an able representa- 
tive of the Tri-State company in this territory. 


J. W. Ball, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Gulf Red Cypress Co., Savannah, Ga., has just re 
turned from a trip through South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Florida where he visited the company mills. 
Practically all the mills of that section have good 
order files, Mr. Ball says, and are operating at ca- 
pacity to keep pace with shipments. The business 
is coming partly from the North and East and 
partly from local and Florida territory. A great 
many homes have been built in the Southeast the 
last year and this activity has created a heavy 
demand for lumber. Mill stocks of commons have 
been reduced to a low point and contractors are 
turning to better grades to meet the demand. 
Many planers are running nights to keep up with 
the demand for finish stock according to Mr. Ball. 


W. H. Gleason, manager of the Chicago office of 
James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), has just recently T& 
turned from a sales conference at company head 
quarters at Memphis, which was held around the 
first of the year. In commenting on manufactul- 
ing conditions in that section, Mr. Gleason says 
that the cold rainy weather has brought logging 
to a standstill and that the log supply is very 
low. Scarcely any cars of logs are to be seen from 
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the train window as one travels through that 
section, in marked contrast to conditions prevail- 
ing when logging conditions are normal. Several 
of the mills have been forced to close down and 
others are operating with a very scanty supply of 
jogs ahead. Mr. Gleason believes that producers 
will be satisfied if they can hold the market at its 
present level and, with stocks low, he predicts that 
they should have little difficulty in doing so. 


F. C. Knapp, president, and Leonard C. Logan, 
treasurer, of the Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., were in Chicago on Wednesday of this week, 
en route home after having spent some time in 
Washington looking after important tax matters. 
As a director of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and a large producer of West 
Coast lumber, Mr. Knapp is deeply interested in 
the proposed advertising campaign for West Coast 
woods and also the plan for coéperation between 
manufacturers and dealers in the trade extension 
campaign that is to be fostered by the National 
association. He believes that the lumbermen them- 
selves largely are to blame for the inroads that 
have been made on the lumber market by substi- 
tutes and that these markets can be regained and 
new ones opened up only through close coéperation 
and extensive trade promotion campaigns. 


W. L. Hall, of Hall, Kellogg & Co., counselors 
in forestry, was in Chicago this week looking after 
some business matters. Mr. Hall is making his 
headquarters now at Hot Springs, Ark., from 
which point he is directing the reforestation work 
that is being carried on in a large way by the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., that now has approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 acres of timber lands in Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma under reforestation. Mr. 
Hall also is acting as counselor in reforestation 
plans being inaugurated by some other large south- 
ern timber owners. He feels greatly encouraged 
over the outlook for reforestation in the, South, 
and is confident that many more lumber manufac- 
turers and timber owners will voluntarily under- 
take plans of this kind because it is being rapidly 
demonstrated that reforestation can be made com- 
mercially profitable. Mr. Hall attended the for- 
estry conferences in Richmond last week, at which 
time he had an opportunity to tell the assemblage 
something of the forestation campaigns now in 
progress in the South. He assured them that at 
no time in the future would southern pine produc- 
tion go below 10,000,000,000 feet annually, and 
made the interesting statement that the sixteen 
southern States could produce enough lumber to 
supply the industrial needs of the nation. Mr. 
Hall’s company maintains offices in Chicago, New 
York and Hot Springs. 


A Correction 


Through an unfortunate use of the word ‘‘disso- 
lution” in a loeal item last week, the impression 
may have been conveyed that the Steven & Jar- 
vis Lumber Co. had dissolved and gone out of 
business. The facts of the matter are, as presented 
in the Dec. 19, 1925, issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, that with the withdrawal of Mr. Jarvis 
the firm was reorganized and is now doing business 
the same as before but under the name of the Ste- 
ven & Utley Lumber Co., with headquarters at Eau 
Claire, Wis. It is hoped that this correction will 
remove any misunderstanding that may have arisen 
in regard to the status of this company. 


Plans Complete for Association Annual 


With reservations for the annual banquet of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago pouring 
in steadily and arrangements for the business meet- 
ing complete, there is every indication that- the 
fifty-seventh annual meeting of the association on 
Monday, Jan. 18, will go down in thé annals of 
the local branch of the industry as one of best 
gatherings in its history. 

First on the program is the business meeting 
Which will be held at the association clubrooms 
beginning promptly at four o’clock. The order of 
business includes reports from the officers, com- 
mittees and divisions and the election of the board 
of directors and committees on appeals and ar- 
bitration. Following the usual custom, the officers 
Will not be elected until the following Monday, when 
the new board of directors holds its first meeting. 
Miss M. E. Cowper, executive secretary of the 
association is especially eager that those who have 
hot visited the association’s new quarters should 
do so at this time and thereby derive the additional 
advantage of hearing the organization’s affairs re- 
viewed, 
: On adjournment of the business session, the 
enter of interest -will shift to the Palmer House 
oo the annual banquet is scheduled to begin at 

30 p. m. This event will take place in the 


res Lacquer Room and will be marked by a feature 
— and entertainment, according to M. KE. 
otts, of the Botts-De Sale Lumber Co., who is 





in charge of the entertainment. There will be 
an astounding variety of singing, dancing, and acro- 
batic specialties, all chosen with great care by 
the entertainment committee. That lumbermen 
are looking forward to this event with great in- 
terest is indicated by the large number making 
reservations. 


Veteran Lumberman Taken IIl 


W. S. Winegar, of the Winegar-Gorman Lumber 
Co., who has been spending the winter in Florida, 
was taken seriously ill several days ago and Has 
been removed to a Miami hospital, according to a 
telegram received here Monday by J. A. Gorman. 
Mrs. Winegar and son have gone to Florida to be 
with him during his illness. 

Mr. Winegar has been in poor health for about 
two years, according to Mr. Gorman, and during 
the last year or so has not been active in the com- 
pany. About the first of November he went to 
Florida in the hope that the change of climate 
would be beneficial and it was while sojourning in 
Miami that he was suddenly taken ill. Latest re- 
ports from his bedside are that his condition is 
serious. 

Mr. Winegar is one of the veteran operators of 
the Lake States and is well known throughout that 
section. He is seventy-two years of age. 


To Organize Wholesale Connections 


A. H. Braman, who for the last five years has 
represented the Nicola Pine Mills of Merritt, B. C. 
in the Chicago territory, has effected a new ar- 
rangement with the company whereby he will have 
charge of organizing its wholesale connections in 
the United States in territory west of Pittsburgh. 
Details of the new arrangement were worked out 
here this week by Mr. Braman and H. C. Meeker, 
general manager of the Nicola interests who was 
passing through here on his way home after a 
holiday visit in the East. 

During the coming year the Nicola mills will 
turn its attention to the production of Englemann 
spruce and hope to market 30,000,000 feet of this 
lumber. It will be Mr. Braman’s work to promote 
the distribution of spruce through the establish- 
ment of wholesale connections in this section of 
the United States. Mr. Braman accompanied 
Mr. Meeker on his trip home as far as Minne- 
apolis where they spent several days in confer- 
ence with lumbermen of that city. Through his 
long connection with the Nicola interests, Mr. 
Braman is especially fitted to take over this im- 
portant piece of work and should handle it with 
credit. The Nicola Pine Mills will maintain an 
office at 939 Monadnock Building, in charge of 
Mr. Braman. 


Reviews Lumber Situation in Florida 


Some interesting sidelights on conditions in 
Florida and their relation to the lumber industry 
were offered this week in a special interview by 
E. R. Ross, secretary of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., and vice president of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers, who has 
recently returned from a_ six weeks’ visit in 
what he chooses to call “the new South.’ While 
taking delight in the almost total absence of sales 
resistance in that section, he stands ready to 
warn lumbermen against the indiscriminate exten- 
sion of the credit privilege. Profits are not as 
great as pictured, he says, because of the expense 
of making deliveries, but he feels that the traffic 
situation will be somewhat improved during the 
coming year. His comment on conditions follows: 


From a selling point it is a pleasure to be in 
Florida, where it is not necessary to meet the 
large amount of close bidding encountered in so 
many other parts of the country, where price 
seems to be of paramount importance and delivery 
a secondary consideration. What the lumberman 
first learns in Florida, however, is that selling the 
order is by far the easiest part of the perform- 
ance, and truly makes him think that he is on a 
vacation. 

The growth of practically everything in Florida 
is marvelous, and the work of today is what yes- 
terday seemed impossible. Many ———— 
that seemed out of the question a little wHile ago, 
are now going ahead wonderfully, and the Florida 
people are working wonders with a State that has 
long been asleep, or at least unknown to the aver- 
age American. 

Although recognizing that the growth there has 
been almost beyond precedent, we must at the 
same time admit that the inspiration of the State 
has apparently turned the heads of some of those 
who usually are cautious. Large numbers of 
Northerners have gone to Florida, many of them 
with extremely limited means, and they have seen 
how easily money can be made. The result has 
been in many cases, the starting ‘‘on paper” of 
projects which are not properly financed, with 
the result that the material men are asked to 
“hold the bag.” 

Our investigation in Florida leads us to take 
the attitude of being extremely critical of all 





CHICAGO 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E. L. Cook Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 
Northern —HAR DWOODS— Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood Red Gum Quartered Oak Mahogany 





Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 
3101 So. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 
A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL Cc. F. CARNEY 

e 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar Idaho White 
Lumber and 


and Shingles Western Pine 


Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 








Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Rhinelander, Wis.—Winegar, Wis. 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





YPRESS Specialists 
Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 
Gregertsen Brothers 
Co. scornics, Battin CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: Room 805, 11 So. La Salle St 
Randolph 2165 Chicago, III. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Maaafacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales gents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
I.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 








North d 

Southern FArAWOOdS 

Vangsness Lumber Company 

140 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


Telephones 
Central 1283 
Randolph 0469 
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Flooring That 
is Gaining . 
Many Friends 


In the time Hudson Oak 
Flooring has been on the mar- 
ket it has made many friends. 
In fact it has made so many 
friends that we have found it 
necessary to double our floor- 
ing capacity. 

If you aren’t acquainted 
with this splendid flooring, it 
will pay you to send for sam- 
ples and size it up as a sales 
proposition for yourself. 


Let us tell you how 
it is building sales 
for other dealers. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


P, O. BOX 217 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Owned by Hudson & Dugger Co. 


HUDSON adckine 























Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newbergy, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
































O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


TIMBER sper Lemiew 
ESTIMATORS | Fii'bay""™ 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


1028-29 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Phone Mon 2479 6°® ~NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet Maine 
Largest Cruising House in America 











MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
ostpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 


rn St., Chicago, Ill. 











credit risks, so as to avoid the numerous questions 
that have bothered so many of the local lumber 
yards, where pay has been slow. With the large 
number of new shippers into Florida, and the 
heavy expense of accomplishing deliveries there, 
including tardiness in securing permits, the ship- 
pers are likely to find that the actual profit is 
entirely different from the expected income. This 
is of particular truth when one considers the 
question of boat demurrage and increased unload- 
ing costs. 

In my own case, I was in Florida during the 
biggest rush of 1925 and went rather thoroughly 
into the question of facilities available. We 


fortunately chose our manner of effecting, deliv- - 


eries and confined ourselves to those concerns 
whose ability to pay was evident, but there are 
many of the other class in every part of Florida. 
The confidence of rising prices is one thing, but 
the ability to carry on is what every lumberman 
is in the long run vitally interested in. 

The traffic situation in Florida is, of course, of 
paramount importance. At the December meeting 
of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board, the 
opinion was there expressed by those in charge 
of the situation that traffic into Florida will likely 
move under the permit system for the next two or 
three years. 

It is, of course, admitted that the railroads are 
not able to handle anywhere near the volume of 
business offered, but the important point is that 
they are handling from 76 to 110 percent more 
traffic in the last four months of 1925 than they 
handled in the last four months of the previous 
year. When one stops to consider how difficult 
it would be to increase a sawmill capacity that 
has been operating on a twenty-four hour basis 
by 100 percent, we can appreciate the situation 
that the Florida_ railroads have been up against. 
The railroads there are making heroic efforts to 
keep pace with this growing traffic, but they, like 
the hotels, public service corporations, restaurants, 
and practically everything else, are naturally hav- 


ing a hard time of it. 
M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car service 
division of the American Railway Association, 


made the statement that he expected, beginning the 
first of January, the railroads would increase the 
amount of business handled into Florida by 25 
percent over the record of previous months, but 
even that will, of course, leave the situation ex- 
tremely difficult from a transportation standpoint. 

Altogether lumbermen selling in Florida must 
be mentally alert, if they are going to show a 
profit on their 1926 business. 


Exhibits of Road Building Equipment 


This has been “Good Roads Show” week in Chi- 
cago, the twenty-third annual convention and show 
of the American Road Builders’ Association, Jan. 
11 to 15, having attracted thousands of visitors in- 
terested in the building and maintenance of good 
roads. While the business sessions were held in 
the Congress Hotel, the exhibits were housed in 
the Coliseum and annex. Nearly three hundred 
concerns were represented with road building 
equipment, among which were the following firms, 
the nature of the exhibit being mentioned after 
each name: 

American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.— 
Two drum gasoline motor driven hoists, with 
swinging attachment for derrick operations, build- 
ing construction, loading lumber, and for other in- 
dustrial purposes. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago—Wire rope 
etc. 

Belle City Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis.— 
Models B and C “Trackpull”’ crawler equipment for 
Fordson tractors. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, Calif.— 


Five models of ‘Caterpillars’’—-10-, 5-, 2-ton, 
“Thirty” and “Sixty”; also “Sixty Cruiser” at- 


tached to snow plow. 
Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, Iowa—Model 


“TU,” 5%xT-inch, 4-cylinder, 65-horsepower en- 
gine; model “R-6-U,’ 6x7-inch, 6-cylinder, 120- 


horsepower engine; model “KU,” 5x614-inch, 4-cyl- 
inder, 45-horsepower portable power house unit; 
model “R-4-U,” 6x7-inch, 4-cylinder engine. 

Clyde Iron Works Sales Co., Duluth, Minn.— 
One each 15- and 35-horsepower double drum gas- 
oline hoist, equipped with LeRoi engine, and one 
60-horsepower three-drum hoist with full wheel 
swinger attached, equipped with Waukesha engine. 

Commerce Motor Truck Co., Ypsilanti, Mich.— 
New model relay drive truck, also working model 
showing exactly how relay axle operates under ac- 
tual working conditions. 

Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, Ill.—Rubber tired 
speed wheels; EWC Fordson crawler attachment, 
and the “Allwork’’ crawler type tractor. 

Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio—Model 
JLC 14-ton Plymouth gasoline locomotive, and 
model DLC 8-ton gasoline locomotive, both pow- 
ered with Climax “Trustworthy” engines manufac- 
tured by the Climax Engineering Co., of Clinton, 
Iowa. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich.—Standard 
semi-trailer and semi-trailer equipped with dump 
body, also various trailer parts, such as axles, 
wheels ete. 

Full-Crawler Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Two Ford- 
sons with Trackson Full-Crawlers, and one with 
snow plow attachment. 





General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich.—New 
model 144-ton GMC truck. 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—P&H mode] 





207 shovel, operated with Diesel engine; truck 
crane. 
Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich.—Exhibiteq 


moving pictures of its equipment in operation. 
International Harvester Company of America 

Chicago—Model S.D. truck; McCormick-Deering 

industrial tractor and International model 63 truck, 
Koehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—A %%-yard gago- 





line shovel, and model 27-E paver with 20-foot 
boom. 
Monarch Tractors (Inc.), Watertown, Wis. 


Ten-ton tractor. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich.—Novo engines 
from 14%- to 40-horsepower, 1-, 2- and 4-cylinder 
types, various kinds of pumps, single and double 
drum hoists and drag lines; also new “UF”’ type 3- 
to 6-horsepower, 2-cylinder engine with 180-degree 
crankshaft. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co., Chicago—Model “y” 
5-ton convertible gasoline shovel with 14-yard dip- 
per; model ‘‘T’’ 7-ton convertible gasoline crane 
with %-yard bucket. 

Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelie, I11.—Whitcomh 
8-ton positive gear drive locomotive with enclose@ 
cab. 

White Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Model 52-D 5-ton 
dump truck with auxiliary transmission for heayy 
and hard pulling; model 51, 2%-ton truck, 
equipped with winch and double niggerheads. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.—Rock crushing equipment. 


SPEAR EBEAEAEE: 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


BAINBRIDGE, GA., Jan. 12.—The Hancock Lun- 
ber Co., of Sparta, Ga., has purchased a tract near 
here of more than 4,000 acres containing a con- 
siderable stand of timber, much of it still virgin, 
and plans beginning the development of the prop- 
erty at once. The price paid was about $100,000, 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 9.—J. C. Cockerham, of 
Portland, has sold to J. C. and Cy; L. Jensen, of 
Kelso, Wash., and J. J. Kostick, of Chehalis, Wash., 
a tract of timber lying between New Grande Ronde 
and Willamina in Polk County, Oregon, crusing 
about 56,000,000 feet. The timber was sold on 
a stumpage basis of $3. The purchasers are plan- 
ning the installation of logging equipment and a 
sawmill, involving a total cost of $50,000. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Jan. 12.—On the Levisa Fork 
of the Big Sandy River in Upper Pike County the 
Levisa Lumber Co., a new concern, purchased 1,000 
acres of hardwood timber lands lying along the 
headwaters of that tributary and has announced 
the beginning of its development as soon as saw 
mills can be installed. The company plans the 
installation of two good sized mills. Several years 
will be required to cut the acreage—one of the 
best in that section. Some of the best yellow 
poplar in the Big Sandy valley is on the tract. 
On Blackberry Creek, Mullins & Mullins, local lum- 
bermen, have purchased several hundred acres and 
will begin developing within the year. That 
boundary is known as the Mullins timber lands. 
Watts & Samuels, of Sassafras, Ky., closed a deal 
Monday, Jan. 11, on 500 acres of hardwood tim- 
ber lands on Acup Creek in Perry County. 


(SHEA ELAERELZAES 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Boston, MASS., Jan. 12.—Judge Morton, sitting 
in the Federal Court at Boston, has handed down 
a decision that the suit of Palmer & Parker Co., 
one of the leading mahogany concerns of the 
country, who sued the United States for $150,000, 
shall be referred to an assessor to determine the 
damages sustained. Palmer & Parker Co. operates 
wholesale and retail yards, sawmill, finishing plant 
and dry kilns for hardwoods in Charlestown 02 
the bank of the Mystic River. A large cargo of 
African mahogany was consigned to the company 
on a United States Shipping Board steamer and ar- 
rived in a damaged condition. Palmer & Parker Co. 
brought suit against the government for $150,000 
to cover the damages sustained by logs. 


MERRILL, WIS., Jan. 11.—The defendant in the 
civil action of Theodore vs. Bissell Lumber Co. 
has notified the plaintiff that the defendant will 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court on the con- 
stitutionality of the statute providing that in every 
case of trespass damage shall be awarded at the 
highest market value. The case arose over the 
alleged accidental moving of a quarter post near 
Tripoli, Wis., and the alleged trespass of the 
defendant company on the plaintiff's lands during 
logging operations in 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. 
The jury in circuit court rendered a verdict tor 
the plaintiff, but the verdict was set aside by 
Judge A. H. Reid on the grounds that as a matter 
of law the evidence didn’t sustain the verdict of 
the jury. The appeal to the Supreme Court 10 
volves the approximate sum of $800 whereas the 
action in Circuit Court was for judgment of about 

The total number of feet of timber cut 
from the alleged trespassed area was 86,000 feet, 
according to stipulations of the attorneys. 
value will result in awarding the plaintiff at the 
rate of $15 per thousand, but in case the U. 
Supreme Court holds the law unconstitutional, the 
award will be on the basis of $6 instead. 
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J. W. LITTLE, former lumberman_ of Con- 
way, S. C., died _at his home at Newburgh, 
N. Y., recently. Thirty-one years ago he’ went 
to South Carolina and entered the lumber busi- 
ness at Eddy Lake, near Conway. | He was con- 
nected wtih that business up until a few years 
ago, when he discontinued operations at that 
place. Since then he has operated mills in 
yarious sections of Horry and Georgetown coun- 
ties, South Carolina. Mr. Little leaves a wife, 
three sons and three daughters. He was born 
in Canada 73 years ago. He had many friends 
in South Carolina. During his 31 years of busi- 
ness in the Palmetto State he drew many to him 
py his cheerful, happy and_ genial manner. 
Funeral services were held in Newburgh, where 
Mr. Little had moved last fall, after retiring 
from active work in the lumber business of the 
South Carolina section. 


EBEN CLAY ROBINSON, president of the 
E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., line yard operator 
with offices in the Arcade Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., died at his home in that city on Jan. 8 of 
pneumonia, after an ill- 


ness of only a few 
weeks. He was 78 years 
old. Mr. Robinson had 


been in the retail lum- 
ber business since 1874, 
celebrating his fiftieth 
anniversary as a dealer 
in 1924. He was one of 
the organizers of the 
Southwestern Lumber- 








THE LATE 
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men’s Association and 
always took a deep in- 
terest in its upbuilding. 
He served as one of the 
association’s early pres- 
idents and held other 
offices. He was treas- 
urer of the old St. Louis 
Lumbermen’s Club and 
active in Hoo-Hoo, be- 
ing a regular attendant 
at the meetings of the 
local club and at the 
conventions. He was 
treasurer of the Masonic Temple Association, 
which had charge of the building the new Ma- 
sonic Temple in St. Louis at a cost of several 
million dollars. 

E. C. Robinson, familiarly known all over the 
southwestern States as ‘‘Dad’’ Robinson, was 
one of the best known and best liked lumbermen 
of that section. He was born in Maysville, Ohio, 
the son of William Morrison and Hannah Robin- 
son, Oct. 1, 1847, and was educated in the com- 
mon and high schools of that place. In 1868 at 
the age of 21 he struck out for himself, em- 
barking in the grocery and hardware business 
at Thayer, Kan., adding lumber to those lines 
a few years later. He continued in business at 
Thayer until 1880, when he went to Ottawa, 
Kan., as a partner of the S. A. Brown Lumber 
Co., line yard operator. Mr. Robinson went to 
St. Louis in that same year, and engaged in 
business on his own account, building up a suc- 
cessful line yard business, of which he was 
president and active in the management until 
his last illness. 

Mr. Robinson became a very popular member 
of the lumber fraternity. He liked to visit 
with those who as he said, “belonged to our lum- 
ber family.” He enjoyed a good story and could 
tell one. A genial, kindly gentleman, he won 
the hearts of business associates and fellow 
members of the associations of which he was 
always a valued and active member. He had 
attended every one of the thirty-seven annual 
conventions of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association and was a welcome participant in 
its programs. Those who were present last year 
at the meeting in Oklahoma City will never 
forget the touching incident when the aged and 
Somewhat feeble veteran went on the platform 
to tell the story of how he started the new 
President, J. H. Foresman, in business many 
years before. Hundreds of ancedotes will be 
told with a tear in the eye when old timers 
meet and tell each other of the passing of ‘‘Dad” 
robinson, for everybody who came in contact 
— him carried away a fond remembrance of 
=. Whimsical saying or tale of his. He will 
“omy missed at such meetings. 
al uneral services were held on Sunday after- 
loon, Jan. 10, at the First Presbyterian Church, 
The 2uis, with burial in Valhalla Cemetery. 

aso ices were under the auspices of the 
: > nic order. The church was crowded with 
and cers of that order and with lumbermen 
| gg her friends. The sermon was preached by 

- C. E. Jenney, pastor of the church, who 
the high character of Mr. Robinson, 
sut that he was a man whose word 
od as his bond; a man of many charit- 
eeds and well known as an upright man. 
Onorary pall bearers were: J. H. Fores- 
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man, president, and B. E. Line, secretary, of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association; 
John A. Reheis, Julius Seidel, L. L. Seibel, C. A. 
Antrim, T. C. Whitmarsh, T. H. Garrett, W. H. 
Elbring, C. C. Mullen and H. R. Isherwood, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo—all lumbermen, 
and George J. Hess, a jeweler. The active pall 
bearers were: I. R. L. Wiles, president of the 
St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club; T. C. Mann, G. R. 
Gloor, W. W. Dings, Curtis Jennings and R. E. 
Gruner, all lumbermen. 

Mr. Robinson is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Katherine Elizabeth Stall Robinson, whom he 
married in Thayer, Kan., in 1872; three sons: 
Calvin L., who is Chicago representative of 
Lanier & Paterson Lumber Co., of New Or- 
leans; Arthur F. Robinson,-of Shanghai, China, 
and F. M. Robinson, of St. Louis, who has been 
associated with his father in the E. C. Robin- 
son Lumber Co., and two daughters, Miss Cora 
B. Robinson and Mrs. Wilbur B. Christian. 


RALPH EARL FORBES, aged 43 years, died 
Jan. 2 at his home in Seattle, Wash., following 
an illness of several weeks. He was a native of 
Minnesota, and for fifteen years had been in the 
lumber business in the Pacific Northwest. At 
one time he was sales manager of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., at Clear Lake, Wash. More 
recently he held a similar position with the 
Foster-Morgan Lumber Co., and about a year 
ago he made an extended tour of Eastern terri- 
tory in the interest of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau. Surviving are the widow, Mrs. Doris 
Forbes; a daughter, Allison J. Forbes; his father, 
LL. D. Forbes; two brothers, lL. lL. Forbes and 
K. L. Forbes, of Seattle, and a sister, Mrs. 
Ss. W. Wiley, of Mount Vernon, Wash. 


J. M. HALL, lumberman of the Beaver Creek 
section in eastern Kentucky, met a tragic death 
near his home at Mallet Fork, Jan. 7, where he 
was murdered by an unknown assailant. Mr. 
Hall and two friends were walking on the high- 
way not far from his home when shots came 
from a clump of bushes, one piercing Mr. Hall's 
body. He died almost instantly. No clue as to 
the murderer had been found at the time of 
writing though several known enemies were un- 
der suspicion. A widow and six children sur- 
vive him. 


JOHN T. CONDON, dean of the law school of 
the University of Washington, Seattle, passed 
away in that city Jan. 5. He was ill less than 
twenty-four hours. Dean Condon was_ sixty 
years old. He was a native of Washington, hav- 
ing been born at Port Gamble. When a young 
man he worked at the lumber business as an 
employe of the Puget Mill Co. He was a brother 
of R. W. Condon, State senator, formerly sales 
manager of the Puget Mill Co., and now mana- 
ger of the Washington properties of the Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Co. 


HAROLD BECKWITH, a young lumberman in 
the employ of the Oregon Lumber Co., at Baker, 
Ore., died at the home of his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. Beckwith, at Portland, Ore., Friday, 
Jan. 8, after an extended illness. He was born 
in Portland, Aug. 8, 1899, and was a world war 
veteran. He is survived by wife and a little 
Semana, his parents, and brother and two sis- 
ers. 


ELMER BOWERS, member of the firm of 
Adams-Bowers Lumber Co., Anaheim, Calif., 
died last week following a protracted illness. 
He was one of the best known lumbermen in 
southern California, being a veteran of the in- 
dustry. Last year he was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the os Angeles 
Builders’ Exchange, representing the Orange 
County Gision. 


Urge Co-operative Buying Plan 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 12.—There is consider- 
able interest in a project now afoot in the local 
market to eliminate wholesalers, and give retail 
lumber dealers the benefit of the profit now en- 
joyed by the middlemen. There is at least a 
possibility of this important development in the 
local lumber trade, and some who are most 
excited over the plans afoot go so far as to eall 
it a probability. Retail lumber companies and 
individual dealers are being solicited to subscribe 
$5,000 each and codperate in the organization of 
a corporation whose function shall be to sup- 
ply them promptly at the manufacturer’s lowest 
price with all the lumber they may need. The 
idea, of course, is to eliminate the wholesaler 
and his profit entirely. Opinions differ widely 


regarding the practicability of the scheme. De- 
tails regarding the plan and the identity of 
those behind the project are at present more or 
less confidential. 













































Send for your copy of our 


“Delivered Price List” 


The most popular handy price book ever issued. 
Prices on all Bruce items are quoted delivered 
your city. Saves figuring freight, and avoids 
mistakes. Write us for your free copy. 
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| Hall, Kellogg & Co. 
“ Room 1010, 208 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 


522 Spring Street, - Hot Springs, Ark. 
511 Spalding Building, - Portland, Ore. 
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Hemlock—Complete Stock 


4/4 Birch No. 1 C.&B... 350,000 4/4 MapleNo. 3 Com. ___ 150,000 

4/4 Birch No.2 Com _..175,000 4/4 Basswood No. 1C. &B. 30, 

4/4 Maple Sel. & FAS.___ 15,000 4/4 Basswood No. 2Com.... 8,000 
Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Co., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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Review of Current Lumber Trade Conditions Appears on Page 39 
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Other Igts. ..... 0.0... 38.95 OMG IBER, eccs. cacds 36.00 DO iin orels! |. eee 28. 28.90 | no. 2 tee cea Gee 95,05 
No. 2 (all lengths): No. 2 (10 to 20’): 18 & 20 in ae ae) oo . 
ee wanecas 17.31 ..... 16.58 Te ar 25.88 22.99 23.80 10’ to 20 BB.75 acces svee Car Sills 
Ti eer 2) ee 22.04 DIO” ccvccwiss awys's P80. - 2458.1 Nov) Sek on sence Ce re 12.00 | S4S, SqE&S: ‘ 
No. 3 (all lengths): No. 3 ~e lengths) : 2, a 13.00 10.50 13.72 lp 80 0", fe OO Be esis wa ec 45.0 
URE ictekevew. aun’ wawes 12.43 OS ee 17.65 17.61 DER cc eee 15.00 18.50 | Up to 12”, 38 to 40’ ..... ..... 45,00 
IRB” Sscedead, Sees siete 15.69 1x10” rowers 17.00 18.57 17.25 BEI Ss ieclks HGO0) casas $a 000s Up to 12”, 38 to 40° ..... 57.0 
Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 11.-Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Jan. 11: 
Week ended— Jan. 11 Jan. 2 Week ended— Jan. 11 Jan. 2 Week ended— Jan, 11 Jan. 2 Week ended— Jan. 11 Jan.? 
initia. Boards Ceiling Longleaf Dimension, No. 2 and Bet- Siding 
pris a — 1x4 No. 1 com......... $45.00 ..... ter D4S Square edge, %x6”— ‘ 
ae OES See +8 yer aes Ne. O OOM cheese 24.44 Loe Specified lengths— Straight cars Bé&better .........66 «ose, 29.5! 
pice oa Sr ae $32.00 No. 2 com. eessce 2G eam 
No. Ree {;x3%4 B&better ..... s BBO cedex Ss ified le ma ‘phi M ania Floor ng ; 
eee fh ere Mis. 0m mM Ixed cars | 1x4 No. i com......... $44.10 $41.33 
1x8 Shiplap ......... 22.83 $22.50 ee eee ae ste abies RO a, sso sble state w-avarsfavetereee 982500) cence Wo... 2 GBM. 666 occ: 19.80 19.8 
NO, 2-COM 56555: 18.50 18.79 y No. 3 com. "| 42.87 17.2% 
No. 3— 7;x83Y% No. 1 com.. ae 25.00 Siding 1x3 No. 1 com......... 48.00 s+ 
RN UC ie Secs sans acs ayes 15.00 ‘ j Be Mama OL ae, aap a Novelty, 1x6”— NOs. <2 COM sicncese 20.52 wae 
UE Nn csi cven aces 17.00 No. 2 COM...... ..+.- 15.00 No. 1 com........ ‘ota peal $40.00 | 1x6 No. 2 com......... 22.36 21.64 
1x6 and up S2S...... BGGO) séieicc No. 3 com...... COD. Byes INO. @ BOMB 6 ccc keene $25.45 24.00 INO: @ COMM sc 6 cvs cce 18.00 15.00 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ending Jan. 8: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed S2S&CM—Shiplap 1 
Edge grain— 1x3 1x4 B&better “CG” No. 1 No. 2 re No.1 No. 2 $163 
CE ahs Vea inisinsenesuaiienl ee renee . $65.50 $50.00 | 49 44 40, 18 i. mute, | ee oe 50 te 
Babe Re) ecccsiucee $82.25 71:00 | 3x6 and 8”............ . 68.75 52.00 : 20” ‘ bn” HS cocese veos : 0 
: ae 16 20 16 20 1x10” nee 23.50 18. 
ewes is Mactan we leeks 69.00 4 x5, 20, AB” nc cccccce0s Te  G6.00 $27.00 $29.00 2x 4” $24.50 $26.50 See eeeeeee cores 
” 134, 1%, 2x4 to 8?.... 1250 ...00 ar r a aw : : Ceiling and Partition 
Flat grain— 1% 1y¥ 2”"x5 10 12” 79 50 24.50 26.00 ox 6 21.00 22.50 re s % - 4," 
rene iia 5 j Renee 26.00 28.00 2x 8” 22.25 23.50 bd 
BS petter 2.6 vccccecs 58.00 50.25 ™ a Part 
No TRO OP ONS 45 00 42 50 Fencing and Boards 26.75 28.75 2x10 23.25 24.50 Clg. 0 $50. 
i. css STII, 23°95 28/50 ai me ele Ee ee eee $i 09 “ 9 e108 
SS ree ..+ $34.00 $18.25 $15.00 : 4 lene eee 
Moldings 1x 6” 1....61225 86.75 22.25 16.50 Casing and Base . 
os DES” ovccacecce BADD  eeied 2600 B&better Lath 
1%" and under..26 percent discount | 1x10” <.°!.. wee te ee See Seer No.1 Noa 
1%” and over...20 percent discount | 1x12” ............... 27.25 19.00 | 1xb, 10” ................... ... 80.50 SERIE! ck scwvind soccc O98 $ 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 11.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 





Fdge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart 
a, RR re ere $51.00@54.00 $31.00@34.00 $23.50@24.50 $20.50@21.50 
IM «cl elo'sies'a spor aware 54.50 58.50 36.00 38.00 24.50 25.50 ........... 
17 eerie 58.50 61.50 38.00 40.00 25.00 26.00  ........... 
tT Ce or Ca:00 «GGG SECO ORGS ckccdanccnk.. “ecnsecancs 
2 4/4— 

Boag” POI et 56.00 58.00 39.00 41.00 27.00 28.00 23.50 24.50 
WOM puecclev ners chews 58.00 60.00 42.00 44.00 28.00 29.00 24.50 25.50 
OT a ccussnidessh ens 64.00 67.00 45.00 48.00 29.50 31.00 25.00 26.00 

Bark strips, anon 1 & 2.$32.00@33.50 Bark —_ partition, 

WOM ais ccxs 15.00 16.00 INGM: © Gir Brdiewesecivscs $42.50@ 45.50 
Cull red cas amore eaiales 10.00 11.00 


No. 2 & better 
Lath, No. 1.$ 7.00@ 7.25 Roofers, Se: $27.00@ 28.00 D4S, 6”.$54.00@60.00 


No. 2. 5.00 5.25 28.00 29.00 8”. 56.00 62.00 
Factory, 2”. 28.00 32.00 10” 29.00 30.00 10”. 58.00 64.00 
Sizes, 2”.... 21.50 26.50 12”. 30.50 32.00 12”. 64.00 70.00 

Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
Flooring, #3x2% and 3” drift....... LS, ree ene ee re 
ae eo SS ne 50.00 60.00 $39.50@43.50 $24.50@26.50 
CU Sr - bdace esas a bene ote Meeens 28.50 30.50 24.50 25.50 16.50 17.50 
Wart tvcccugpannseccqanecnes 30.00 32.50 26.00 28.00 17.50 19.00 
WPGHM GE” Sicccccosdedewcaseuae 51.00 61.00 40.50 44.50 25.50 27.50 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Jan. 12.—There is a good volume of northern pine shipments through the territory. The market is firm, prices f.0.b. Duluth being: 


ComMMON BoaRDs, RougH— 
| i 8° 10’ 12° 14&16’ 18° 20° 


No. 1, 87..--eeeee $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 
' 10”. .cccccce 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 
IZ? nccevses 65.00 638.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 

No. 2, 87 .cceeceee 38.00 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 
IO” cccrcdees 41.00 43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 

BS ccescecee 46.00 48.00 57.00 57.00 52.00 60.00 63.00 

No. 3, 87. ceeceeee 29.00 31.00 33.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
TY". vsvcocce 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 

12” ..ceeccese 31.00 32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 


For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, a $1. 

Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. $30; No. 5, $21. 

For S1 or 28, add 75 cents; $1815, ada $1; for resawed, add $1. 

Drop siding, grooved roofing and 0. G. i. Shipl ap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. 


No. 1 Piecn ae, a1g1n— 


$20. 00 $ 30.00 $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $33 00 
, Oooo 26.00 $28.00 0. 30. x ; } ‘ 

or 76.00 27.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 32.00 
2x 8”...0-. 27.00 29.00 30.00 32.00 31.00 31.00 34.00 34.00 
2x10”...... 31.00 32.00 34.00 36.00 34.00 33.00 36.00 36.00 
2x12”....4+ 32.00 33.00 35.00 37.00 35.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 
2x14”...... 37.00 38.00 40.00 42.00 40.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 
or 848, add $3. 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 





FENCING, RoucGH— 


6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 

Gis NG Recssscccccceues $52.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
PUNO Reivd dadeacieude 37.00 41.00 42.00 44.00 44.00 

PEO Eddvcdedcccenees 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 

Ws INOW idadescccucaseds 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
1 Seer Ce ee 32.00 38.00 39.00 45.00 47.00 

INGOs Dinscuccceaseses 27.00 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 


No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 

5” fencing same as 6”. 

All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 

$1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 

Flooring, 5- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 

Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 


SrpinG, 4 AND 6”, 4 To 20’— 


” ” 4” ” 
BEMGUCEP ¢ ccccceccccs Re Scerrrrrerreree eer cre $20.00 $22.00 
OF ctviedcndedecdeccceds 33.00 38.00 Norway, C&better... 34.00 36.00 
DD cenccncecscccccodens 28.00 31.00 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 


Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
grades. 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





WEST COAST LOGS 





WESTERN PINES 





(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AmmRican LUMBERMAN] Spokane, Wash., Jan. 9.—Following are f.o.b. 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 12.—Present log quota- Portland, Ore., Jan. 12.—The following are | mill prices: 
tions are: f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices on ae i 
“Agaiaer 7 aiaieaie ? PONDOSA VINE, 16-FT., INCH— 
o> 3 te oe. Pondosa pine: ies No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Yellow fir: $24, $18 and $12. Boards, S2S a Le er $42.50 $34.00 $20.00 ..... ..... 
Red fir: $16, $15 and $14. : Cite) O& wocccsccas 43.50 35.00 2250 ..... ..... 
Spruce: $26, $18 and $12. EEA ROE sctadevavecacansaca wes eg 00 $19.00 OSE AGRO DO SERS” geccs . vaade 
Hemlock: $10 and $12. BE GP, SOONG weeded ccccscsciccwaee oe Ae PSO... cenaes A600 S666 SER ccein cuuse 
—— BS SA vi cccccviieesadicacesccna 39:00 20.00 SO, ET ne 45.00 °30.00 22.00 wees oe 
Everett, Wash., Jan. 9.—Log market quota- | 1X12, 10 to 16’..............eeeeeeeee SG Se) A A ROR yeas axwes,  siwxe: «ners $16.50 $8.00 
tions: Enis” and wider; 10 t6 16%... ccccace Fag ues PoNDOSA PINE SHOP, S2S— 
oO. oO. ne red 
Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. eum. comm. Factry x sein ae 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; | 1x4” and wider..............eeeeeees $15.50 $ 8.00 | - 14 & 6/4. = 50 $51.50 $33, a $22.50 ; 
* cents added for each one percent of lumber Sete s2s 3/4 / ake ae co. ase Ske. 
ogs. ae Oo EE eh ewicewes 22. vasa os 
ss 7 P - ae. ese. ae yy Cdavaewned Ceece Stade “aeede ‘eneas $28.25 
Hemlock: No. 2, $183@13.50; No. 3, $11@11.50. “— a r ‘ bois : ; 
Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. a 6” and 8”, 10 to 20 ed 4 ee 2 Ipano Wuire Pine, 16-Foor— : od 
oy Meee givdslexcat 4 es oe oe ini Mas Mad Mas wat 
ant us... : Y ’ 4” vee eeeees $50.00 $47.00 $22.50 ..... Pe 
CALIFORNIA PINES Ee18" and Wide issccccccccs 00 93.00 72.00 6” 100 48:00 27.50 
: 5/4, 6/4x4” & wdr., 10 to 20’ a6 00 91.00 74.00 ce SC tER AES 49. 00 poy GIG Tiheahelanaliaaatat ce 
San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 9.—The following | 8/4 and wider.............+. .00 93.00 76.00 : au. + > ll laa od 
are aver: nae on 1h Orne hens DO ccctecncnd Ce Se (0 eee 
are average prices of California pines, f.o.b. Shop, $2S, f.o.b. rel 12” 71.50 45.00 2750 ..... 1... 
mills, for Jan. 1 to 5, as reported by the Califor- No.1 No.3 No.8 | 4° & War... .ccce  cccce coves $19.00 $8.00 
nla White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 5/4 MO CUES ihiindcacenew eds $63.00 . 00 $38.00 | wire Fir, 6 ro 20-Foot, INcH— 
Meme EE NT ae eae aes 73.00 8.00 38.00 : 4” 6” 8&10"% 12” 4”&war. 
California White Pine Sugar Pine ys prices are for shipments a No. 3 and No. 1 & 2.... = 50 $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 Saas 
“Clear, a.w.— Clear, a.w.— better, shop. For straight cars of specified No. : ae 19.50 20.50 21.50 22.50 wees 
Nos. 1&2, 5/4& Nos. 1&2, 4/4.$104.91 | grades, add $5. NGG. Qovcsvedeicaa waiae' acaba eeues $16.50 
6/4 Dee, $134.00 Nos. 1&2, 5/4. 97.43 
ae ae Se 47.50 Nos. 1&2, 6/4. 94.48 


No. 3, 5/4..... 65.50 Nos. 1&2, 8/4. 104.02 WEST COAST SPRUCE RED CEDAR SHINGLES 











No, 3, 6/4..... 65.57 Select, a.w.— 
Other Hes. 1& C, 4/4 . 0... eee 96.71 [Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] Seattle, Wash., Jan. 9.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
ae 39.50 °» o/4 Mee 87.85 Portland, Ore., Jan. 12.—The following are mill are: 
C select, 4/4x13 C, 6/4 ........ 86.50 | prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: Per square Per M 
& wider .... 82.50 D, 4/4 oo. seen, 18.29 4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
Select, a.w.— an), ae 77.95 | Finish, a PidsaMaeKdectiawesedenseweusens $75.00 
¢, HY Pitch reer. 70.00 INO. 3, 4/4... 66.68 ERE (0 BRIG, cccsccccdccccsedcccescce 65.00 First Grades, Standard Stock 
“a4. 792.55 Inch shop, com. 43.00 | Bevel siding, 144X4.........cccccccccccccccce 30.00 inten atave, 6/2.... $9 96 $2.85 
G 5/486/4.°, 67.00 — ae ry — ~~ dink 60en4ue veer ccadéwcias 31.00 ae om, 6... 2 36 2 95 
eee 9.13 iN ¢ » eecce ) » Coe OOOOH OHHH EHH HEHEHE OEE EB EEEES . 7 a eget : tai 2 6 3.25 
c 10/48:197/4. 102.50 No. 1 aa 79.13 | Factory stock, 1) ".....ssssecseeeeeeeeeens 28.00 ne lng 7 genla pear. her 3°96 
4/4 ........ 71.50 No. 2, 5/4..... 37.10 Pr ee 31.00 | iurekas ..-........2..2... 2.77@2.81  3.80@3.85 
D, 8/4 ooo 69.75 No. 2, 6/4... 36.98 Lips ceeeeeeceeceeeeeeceeens 82.00 | Purfections “ses lL. Eet@RSS 800485 
ne : 4 Os By GfEcicce 33 | = Me www meneame raeneesereses e f : 
ao coce 88.80 No. 3, 5/4&6/4 26.21 2%, Peek badbavaesene dacneees an First arenes, apatite” ee 
to. 1, 5/4. i eeu a i Oem retin ence guccaeneans » 40. Eaten stare, 6/2...0565.-..922 2.85 
1, ea wees oo i Mixed Pines Denk: NN APOE cas cucdcccasecadadsuas a) en aa oe 3.06 
No.1°8/4.° °° an 29 cee Extra clears .............. 2.80 3.50 
No. 1, 8/4 in gads 70.33 No. 1, 1x12....$ 46.00 Perfecta, 6/2. aeet 3.95 
No. 2, 5/4..... 32.5 Yo. 2, 1x4&6.. 37.00 ‘ Wesvekaer mere TU" 3.90@3.96 
No. 2, 6/4... 33.95 No.2, ixiz.... 30.79 | CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH | berets: ..-----2--0:-:::-: Ber > 
eo “sane fie a Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 12.—The following are "Second Grades, Standard Stock 
- White Fir No. 4, 4/4 a.w. 15.50 average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.0.b. | Gommon stars, 6/2........ $ .88 $1.10 
NO. 3&btr. com. No. 4, 3/4 a.w. 13.00 Cincinnati: Common stars, 5/2........ 1.00 1.25 
Di eee $ 20.50 Siding, misc.... 47.62 Shingles Common clears ........... 1.56 1.95 
Nension, lye, a Dimen, 1%; .... 20.93 ory Economies British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
i eae ae _ Box “ ' oa XXX (Canadian) .........0 scsseeeee $3.75 
Common *** 7.7"! 99.72 Mixed pine ..... $ 23.50 | # cs “aa Po 3 eee 4.15 
D Lath 6” 5.45 4.30 Eurekas netadincathcainnia ae 4.30 
ouglas Fir Mixed pine— ‘ . i a ren oa a 3.68 5.00 
Com., 4/4 a.w...$ 15.96 | (i Se ae! Lath, 4-Foot, ee po OY ER me eer 1.60@1.70 
mension Pet 2 14.00 1 a ae EC as Pees e $8.90 Biééavtadida eigen |) Ja Osa 10 CO. Bpiacccnnae 1.45 1.80 
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[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 13.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 


Pre- 
High Low vailing 
prices prices prices 
Ti" NG. 2 CIRBE Assisi dances ee eee 
MG: 6.6 ssshsearenaeocane 30.00 $28.00 ..... 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ixé” No. 2 and better...» Seeee. Ssaed: wegiots 
MOSS. Gos se ceseDeMRSUSRN | soGss &eees 
RE Os Shon sees caeeesekh BOO. “BeSae suaee 
Stepping 
No. 2:clear and better.....5.$65.00  csacc suidve 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
Ns ok gs ili cig ve ble wee See: “Ssenws ‘subwhe 
Casing and base............ G3.00 $61.00 3 wssece 
Ceiling 
xt” No; 2 cir: & tr... 2c CSQBO0 ckcws aves 
Oy 5S ed co.ebno» coed Sa EI. ieeieud susteiem 
Pee NO. 2 OI, We Ries CO sswee 8 “Soceew 
Drop Siding 

X68” NO. SCF: Be Es. nce Gee. 6esn0,, sesbs 
ee 2. |) 29.00 $26.50 —..02. 

No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 

UG | | i eo a ET $15.50 $14.50. 
Peaa” Sveeshd+obe seu eaehesee ee osues ' Saas 

Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
2x4”, 12 and 14’..........+++$16.50 $16.00 $16.00 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 

ose”; 1240 16" StS issscicccee ROO ahaa,  “sisoks 


Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 


a | ee LOND. shine ~ S0RRS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 12.—Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


ERE” DVO) DOA 0 55:68 hide eseGaaeeccsksuseee $45.00 
Pp ON Vaud cuamensia be seeae ee eee ean 42.00 
DO, POL ii5'5 4654s s SASS NEV e SRE aSaSGNe 27.00 
1x3 and uP No. 2 clear and better........ 45.00 
fe. ee en 32.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
axed” No. 2 clear and better...cc.cccccvcccs 28.00 
EE Oa ee eee eee 23.00 
ix6” No. 2 clear and better........ccccsccece 36.00 
REG ISSO’ GaG ia sebsoessunureuieasaceee 28.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better........ 60.00 
Finish 
NO. 2 Clear Gnd DELS 6. c5oi is isecsicsidwredcders 50.00 
Ceiling 
6x4” No. 2 clear and better.........sceese 27.00 
Jo. PAG i clei s cach suGerbis bscbeoeeees 21.00 
SE PO. SR) TRO io ios seececvndeseaen 28.00 
TAO MB SHORE se occa nics sliasebneacaecened 22.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
TRG” DO: BONG BUN i o.iisicd nce seseesenes sen 34.00 
Dis. BREN 5c hack sakaueeeesaueeecand 27.00 
Boards 
Gl? Ui Aengciesroaeeedes esau Dexmeneeee — 00 ey 4 
RUD giNw a guicennie cs 65h Nw ESO SOS eho ee Ee af 
Dimension—2x4-Inch, S4S 
nO; 45 ARE OE 6a cnnbscwes besewesaosee sake 16.50 
ML RURKi cee essubcekubes crash aeaishneneeee 12.00 
Timbers 
iebwabeheacweseusibabewacie pesibualbs siceee ID 
6x6” PN OE ibn Ga Nh oks cas Spee sasoueciss 19.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
California, random ..... i .eebeeuseesenn 15.00 
ees ANE sao cicada sau baal ec sae eons 7.25 





Seattle, Wash., Jan. 9.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, NB 8-18’, f.o.b. mill, are: 
Bevel Siding, '/-Inch 
Width— Clear tt te: 
BOR 6s sy ks cuvsaeesesenen $36.00 $33.00 $20.00 
URMEE ac Sisicnc anwar ews anus 29.00 27.00 16.00 
[SSS rear eees 28.00 26.00 17.00 
DESUEN. c56.54544.05 esau oe 40.00 5 | 
IDMIRON chusceraeueedsiadsse SE). Gance § Geant 
Clear Bungalow Siding, 34-Inch 
Ce Le ee er kn ea $53.50 
oe ET LORE CO er Pe Oe 63.50 
SPRINT sn. c805yo.ds 186 Se SS ASAE RGSS SORERR OLE 70.00 








CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b, 


Current f.o.b. Chicago prices are: 
GULF RED CYPRESS, NEW GRADES— 
es ga 
‘ac 


Tank FAS fone Shop Box Peck 
4/4”...$118.50 $103.50 $ - S ey 30 ~* 50 $34.50 
6/4”... 123.5 108.50 6.50 34.50 
6/4”... 126.50 111.50 S460 er: Hi 36. 50 34.50 
8/4”... 185.25 119.25 92.25 69.25 35. ” 35.25 

10/4”... 141.25 125.25 98.25 75.25 ... aes 
12/4”... 141.26 125.25 98.25 75.25 
16/4”... 146.25 ~130.25 103.25 80.25 ..... 47.50 
Common, $1S or S2S to yeas oe e “y 20-Foot 
No No. 4 
Se ascseeen ee $52.50 $41.50 $32.50 $28.50 
SS era rr 52.50 43.50 34.50 28.50 
rae 52.50 41.50 34.50 30.50 
BRAD 654 s0nwnys 54.50 45.50 35.50 30.50 
ERAS ossavssene 61.50 50.50 36.50 30.50 


Nos. 1 and 2 spevified lengths, add $2. 

For rough. add $1; for S4S, deduct 25 cents. 

For 5/4 and 6/4, add $3 to price of 1-inch; for 
8/4, add 75 cents. 


Finish, S2S, Random 8- to 20-Foot 


, Cir. Hirt... .A B Cc D 
1x4 to 10”...$104.00 ¢ 99.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 
|< | ae = 111.00 107.00 102.00 92.00 81.00 


For 5/4 and 6/4 in D grade, add $3; for 8/4, add 
$5.75. Other grades, for 5/4, add $5; for 6/4, add 
$8; 8/4, add $15.75. 


Bevel Siding, '/-inch, Standard Lengths 





Cincinnati: 
RED CYPRESS— 


Rules of March 18, 1922 





12.—The following are 


Factory— Selects, rough Wt | 
BUM SG spe a se eease sence ebaceees $69.25 $44.25 
ROE J are) ainlittaiacae ee ne 6 oR ib Weis wala est ate 79.25 56.25 
EEN OM cre Re I 82.25 59.25 
UME) cic ccs tMprers ooisielg e 8ia Sais Gis ae 90.00 66.00 
Common, Roug h— No. 1 com. No. 2 com, 
1”, random wilthe and lengths. $53.25 $42.25 
Finish, $1S or S2S— 

Clear 

Heart A B Cc D 
AXA. 60 38” 66.64.6050 $102.50 $97.50 $92.50 $82.50 $72.59 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory, Rough— 


pad . Rand. widths 
sedans 1042 


75 
85 


FAS 
EC 5@85 
5&6/4 - 80@90 
Se ics ce 90@95 
Boards— 
PX ME Se 066 Se ke bata baebe 
TSAO ONG FQ rises savesvesee 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


52 
57 


“ 1 com. No. 2 com, 


62 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 





No. 1 No. 2 
$33 $25 
38 27 
41 30 


$33.00 
30.00 





A B Cc D 
%x4, 5 OF 6’. ..00. $45.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 ‘Selects Shop Box 
Bungalow Bevel Siding, 8 Inches Wide . . 5 
—— ~— ~~ ‘ —From 5/4 Stock— cree pop St 
é&btr A B Cé&btr. 4.00, 71.50 33.50 
$53.75 $45.75 $4876 1%" oe te une Ha 
64.75 55.75 53.75 «HY $71.25 $62.25 $60.25 +g a 
seiaei Uses ee fuehis % 1.25 62.25 60.25 107.75 82'2 yee: 
Lath, waa is tic ee ee eee $24.75 
0. oO. Common Rough— No. 1 No.2 No. 
UMROGS Go cisco cpio es a oseioncenionules si - -$9.00 $8.00 1x4—10" andi S ere $52.75 $43.75 $31.7 
REE <sicneisicn eae hiaes cus t 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades, 
Factory, Rough— No.1 No.1 No.2 | ci) h, $18 or S2S— 
FAS Belects shop com. com ints orl 
4/4 $100.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 50.00 $40.00 =, A B C D 
hy 105.00 95.00 70.00 "50.00 40.00 | 144 49” ... giog00 $ 99.00 $92.00 $ 82.00 $7210 
6/4 107.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 = a ‘ue kn ae Ee 
8/4 110.00 100.00 80. 00 50.00 40.00 1x12” wee eeee -00 : a. as 
10/4 135.00 120.00 S500 cons es a 127.00 122.00 ii 00 3 BGO -sa0u8 
12/4 135.00 120.00 95. o eee KA SES” cae csis 137.00 1382.00 122.00 115.00. ..... 
16/4 - 145.00 130.00 100.00 ° oon ee Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B Cé&btr. 
Boards, Rough— No. 1 com. No. niin. PE | ED oisa c ace via sinisi cuisine werd $74.75 $65.75 $63.25 
24.6, Oe OG oc cceccces $53.50 $43.00 es SEE abine sae cts 340000eaes 79.75 70.25 68.25 
EE Sioa aiese Sean wicaateee - 60.50 52.00 nee rete Siding— B Cc D 
gg | | i aon eee ar SERCO) 1 BGR oiccencdteen ceed $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— ; YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough— No.1 No.1 No.2 | Factory— No.1 No.1 ‘No.2 
FAS Selects’ shop com. com FAS Select shop com. com. 
he ee $ 85.00 $64.00 = +4 $39.00 $32.00 CE eee $ 75 $60 $38 $31 $26 
GUE: see 95.00 69.0 41.00 33.00 oi Ry re 80 63 50 35 29 
G/4 ooee. 95.00 69.00 88.00 42.00 33.00 | 6/4 ......+:- 80 65 52 35 29 
8/4 ..... 100.00 76.00 60.00 44.00 34.00 | 8/4 ......... 85 70 55 37 31 
Renda: Gana i. ins eee 105 80 70 Ra 
’ Selects com. com. Peck | Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 1” random 
oS” asksanese $75.00 $44.00 $37.00 $29.00 DE sedkibceeas env $42.50 $33.00 : 
OS arr rye 44.00 37.00 29.00 MIRC «iv. os -cro vias aie ee 42.50 err: 
SRD <esenesss - 77.00 44.00 38.00 29.00 ME -scehesasenees 43.50 30.00 ji seoes 
Ie” vctawwees 85.00 64.00 41.00 31.00 BREET wiccsuc ses saes 53.00 ee 
L” SOO | vcecasces Gee. Aeeieien 27.00 eG SEIS  66s0s6 s600% 9 eaars $23.00 


The following are the prevailing redwood prices f.0.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 

Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 
12” 6-12” 
$109 $101 


Bevel Siding, '/2-Inch, S1S1E 


Clear. 6A “B” 
3’-7' 8’-20’ 3°-7’ 8'-20’ 3’-20’ 
, ME $24.25 $34.25 $20.25 $30.25 $23.25 
D ayisnle ieee 29.25 39.25 25.25 35.25 27.25 
S sicsenncsee 26.25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.25 
Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 20-Foot 
%x8 5% x8 5x10 %x8 %x10 %x12 
Clear ...<9 = 25 $47.25 $54.25 $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 
CREA» eiaceio ete .25 42.25 51.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 
pone Drop Siding 

Clear heart ‘‘A” ie al 
eT Ee $49.25 $43.50 $37.75 
APE > | Lane eas gona cree 45.50 40.75 34.75 


Prices of 7” based on shipping 5 percent 4-7’; 
of 5”, 10 percent 3-7’. Specified lengths, $2 ex- 


tra. 
Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 8’ to 20’ 


1” Y%x1” 2" 214” 3” 4-6” 
5” to 12”. .$43.50 $57.50 $53.50 
14” & up.. 538.50 62.50 63.50 


$75.00 $73.00 $77.00 

Wide Clear Finish, Wow Heart,’’ Rough or S2S 
om, 8-20’ 

” 1 -1% “” ms 3” 4” 

— ’ ir 50 +e . $126.00 $131.00 

110.5 131.00 1 0 


oes JmBs 30 129. 50 ih 2 136.00 
20”... 116.50 125.50 124.50 141.00 
«++ 119.50 128.50 127.50 146.00 
--- 122.50 131.50 130.50 
-- 127.50 136.50 135.50 
-- 132.50 141.50 140.50 

.. 137.50 146.50 145.50 
14” & 


war. 112. 50 131.00 
Add for Sas. TY it - specific 


169.50 
174.50 


136.00 9.50 
lengths, eo 








Width— 
Thickness— 


ee ee 


6 ” 


111 


8” 


112 


10” 


.++-$107 $107 $108 
113 


114 


Finish, Rough, S2S or S4S 


eeeeeee 


serene 


eee we eeee 





em 


eeeee 


omer “All fa 
ey 
0 42.50 


51. 50 


112 


“Aar—__—_, 


5-7’ 
$49.50 
49.50 


53.50 


8-20’ 
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are 
0.b Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 12 
. ’ . .—Ave 
QuarTsreD WHITE Side rage wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati ba 
Hickory— se, on Virginia, P 
ae - s1s@14s 5/4&6/4 8/4 ICKQRY— 4/4, 5/486 /4 — Virginia, and Tennessee hardw 
hep Selects alae ***105 110 $145 @155 $155@165 No. 1 inns ex $ 95@105 $ 950105 ~~ oods today: 
bE COMM 0:6.0:0 80 115 12 Deccan noo « 70 yeaa 
16.25 No. 2 com. . bo 85 98 90 ro Mase dinar cau (ame “ae b be No. 1 con.... -$ =e 4 $ 26 75 $ 75 
5 Sound wormy.. 43 45 - 5 9 55 60 FAS . 4/4 0 P Ne. 3 com... .- 2 45 @ 30 
$s 55 = 60 Sanne) Se sa eeaenenenhess /4&6/4 eee 30 3 
om Quarrerep Rep OakK— No. 2 com.....+- -+$ ssa sg $8 8/4 3388 
95 | o. 2 com..... rrr ee 8@ 92 10&12/4 
5 FAS. s*: ...$110@115.. PP eeelaamaraa rt ae 70 tO te 80? OO $1151 
a. 3m... ag, Tien egg encdiaberets FAS 42 47 is 50 80-90 35 100 
D eum W gee Oe Me ee ee No. pEses*neassases<ssnseeoaw am 95@100 48 52 50 | 8S 
2. ed HITE AND Rep OakK— asi No. 2 com........ penphinU Onin nd tri He7e1s $112@117 $125 
BAR a-+++++ > SISR@ 196 S1IBO1s tee SUID S83 85 40 3 F 1007103 «98 7100 
F Reredi:s: 6 48 70 1 70 7 VALLEY oO ct 
+ | No. ooo?" - 45 45 47 a 35 , Cincinnati, Jan. 12.—Average whol HARDWOODS 
bs —_ | ole , 
3 ‘ ound wormy.. 43 48 55 = Fa 28 ‘Qtrd. aii. 4/4 5 /4h6/4 salers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Vall 
30 aaa 0 WAS suc $115 1 @125 $1 8/4 CoTrronwoop— 4/ ae woods, Cincinnati: 
a <a iwe.... $ 70 No. 1 com... "2 115 or FAS, 6” sa 5/4&6/4 
ts No. 1 com..... ae it ee e+ re 2 Qtrd. red, sap no detect: vege | Ne <a au’ a’ a ee 
—— 28 31 33 38 38 43 gl OES 70 7 nim 2a 2 —_ 
— NO. 70m... Ss pd 5 — e 35 
Plain red: ' 55 58 QUARTERED W 
cur- BAS wc + $105 FA a HITE OAK— 
No. 1 @110 $115 TAS oo. ee. 105@115 FAS ... 
| as com... : 65 a @120 2 C109 one 1 com... ose — a8 @120 115@120 Selects . pares ae $128@133 $133@13 
Rise. # RO eB) Rea sew | Sta Be eg le ig 
o.2com... 38 40 ea eng eg 70@ 75 No. 2 com..... 40 45 «45 80 80 85 
Box of, worms ane 40 42 42 44 = aan . ne ee QUARTERE . : - 50 50 55 
No. 1 com. & s ider... 55 60 pD Rep OakK— 
325 aa ...... ~ = 1 com... 40 42 69@ 65 60@ 65 WAG isco es $105 
a BincH— One tate” UT CUCU 43 4a as | No come 85° 70 
33.50 NE oe Spot worms N 2 com..... ee sac wee aan 
eee ~ 1 com. and -$115@120 $120@125 $125 ___D. log run. .$ 42 e PLAIN WHITE AND tae a Oss 
Bac N +. eecece 67 @130 | Sorr Etm— Pg $ 57 $ 60 FAS $90 OaK— 
cae 0. 2 con..... q7 WAG... 3 5/4 ah aladay 90@ 95 me 
24.75 . 33 a a 40 bh 17 No. 1 patty ; . . $65 $67 pL 8/4 ae yal Shama 6 70 ae ae $110@115 
No. 3 ns non. 50 5 $70 oo es oe a> ar? a re 
NO. NO. @ © ° 25 No. 2 e > 5 - 
317 ssi Gidemie, anata an ; 27 27 55 | No. 3 com... > = = 45 45 50 
15 HE APTS Sound wormy.. or « 22 25 on 
ides, P RN HARD y.. 35 38 40 45 25 30 
resent hardwood prices, f.o.b. lower Mich WOODS 5 45 £50 
D FAS Ss No.1 No.2 igan mills, are as follows: ee POPLAR 
72.00 Gres wooo elects com. com yoo Be ssenmicggee Ohio, Jan. 12.—The f 
le 3 averé 7 : ~—i ne : 
mm Bit? te Fa? gs ° fori, No’ $08, | som ma No.1 No.2 No.8 | hase, on “soft texture” po prices, Cincinnati 
es /4. 7% 80 6 48 50 30 32 12/4. 1 seo y - com. West Virgini -xture” poplar, from Vi 
price oa 80 85 5 70 53 55 33 22 24 16 4. 10 115 95 100 Mississi ginia, -soeagen and Te rginia, 
a ee ee tees ee Se.--| ee eee 
ee nncH— OE eumane i ee ee FAS . — 4/4 
68.25 aggre 4/4 85@90 7 BD iacaewas $. 9 5/4&6/4 8/4 
. . 2 Common 5/4 90 0@ 75 55@ 60 Saps & selec rae so ar a 
| Wh. 66Q 70 ECO OO” ACIS 26 eos 17? 18 wa xkieneaags sem isen No. 1 a a at 
28.00 ea: 70 75 60 65 ae 45 26 28 17 19 8/4 100 108 80 85 65 70 = a 18 20 No. 2 com. A ° 50 55 85 7 ze 
8/4. HY z 65 70 50 & be 3 3 8 lies te ie 98 100 70 75 40 45 i3 30 ntucnk =a 2 42 45 45 75 
ee eb ee BB) ES eel 
m. 4/4. 105@110 16/4 5 125 130 115 50 26 28 a eer $ 87@ 92 ‘ 
" a iene Bee nen nen Tey 2 ll cee Maret Bing be ee oe Saps & “selects.” 60 65 50° te IS” 80 
. LO esos y - a eee » : me o 
SP BB BB Ee Ba] peanecohige | eee eee 
Hy wal a 10) 109 & aS | bas iii) wii G20 BB a0 BOR No.2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 2t 30 
dom 16/4. i. uk ie Uk us a 2 35 22 25 POP 28 27 30 
" whi re’ 1 te i ‘s $e? 0 83735 20° 22 Cinci LAR BEVEL SIDING 
a 65 . incinnati F 
vse o/4. Sore BOS OCs a 55 60 38 $5 20 22 | average es lin, ei ee So ee 
00 8/4 ba 85 65 70 «60 ND Hi a Sithiettinn 36 45 20 22 | ase, quoted on poplar ones pert ce Cincinnati 
. siding: 
will 10/4. 100 108 «83D 85@ 90 eee veeees = elite tal lone ee 
Followin ae ne errr errr ‘ elect com. com. 
g are prices of Wisconsin hardwood ae, oe Be veseeeeseees BB.00 soe SS a 
FAS . No.1 N titwu=_ ~""| 48.00 37.00 a 19.00 
Ase— Selects com. com Gomme Louisville, Ky., Jan. 12—P« a «aaa 
4/4 $100 bases FAS No.1 No. ee ee 
a ok 10113 + SO 02 § BO SG Oe Hen Rock ELM Selects com. com com. | *? tncrenae seach. Summa retailers starting 
° is are ste; : 3 yw i 
EGER RRS E Ee a ea eoeeeess iain Cae fob Louisville being: 
112 Basswoop— 80 85 45 48 23 24 | 6/4 83 85 ........ 50 53 30 @21 a ee 
+ 8/4 8 PY cauwewws 55) OG 32 20 22 6-ine Clear Se No.1 No. 2 
we ae 70 68@ 60 10/4 be 90 wceeeeee 60 8S = 35 20 22 — a Seabee Bote $55 = com. com. 
h 48@ 50 2 98 5 40 21 h 5 $44 $30 
= 6/4 is 8 68 10 68 60 Ben Bee 12/4 SOP ME vnsinane . bea: Sita 0 a 42 30 = 
oe ee ae wdualieie oo OR 
. — seetes 65@ 70 
62.50 4/4 110@112 5/4 80 85 70 55@ 60 30@33 HARDW 
75 16@1 
goa aa ie 120 330 95 50@ 53 33@35 18@20 s/t 33 1) 8590 Gd 65 35°38 18°20 | | Chicago, Jan. OOD DIME NSIONS 
67.50 8/4 120 12 100 60 65 40 2022 | 10/4 105 110 95 70 75 40 45 2 snbuast Gauansian, aaiie aah: of clear short 
76.50 10/4 125 rH ret 105 75 80 45 4 4 92 | 12/4 115 120 105 ia 80 85 58 60 ” 22 | the same price as po agent and birch selling at 
78.0 po 1 $n goed 110 + 95 55 60 0 22 | Sorr MaPLe— 7. 2a this week at the perl eno mate f.o.b. Chicago 
; ——— 100 ... eeeere 4/4 68@ 73 a Furnit ng prices: 
4/4 68@ ee ercccee 5/4 15 58@ 62 40@ 44 2 ure stock— 
70 80 65 25@28 20 I canewe Plain oak 
572.50 vie S 2 BOs 20S S08 aes e/a = = & a a: 719% 34x24x19" Peraendseyaeraene - $50.00 $48.00 
72.50 8/4 70 #75 655 5 23 25 a 80 60 65 23 | 2 Rapthoveisaiconne oe 60 
BE gee eee eee es ——— $5 40 He | Raigad I mB 
82.50 2/4 100 105 90 se Bes 23 25 | 5/4 100 105 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 Chair stock 80.00 78.00 
91.50 0 65 60 22... 6/4 105 110 85 90 70 0 BM ind” ond wider x 19°. 
93.50 10 115 90 95 5 44 46 33 24 | Boe andes wider x 19”......... 55.00 55. 
ae = 2888 8 § | oe: KA ee reeeees 60.00 y+ 
e followin EC ak eee seeee 75.00 70.00 
No. g are f.0.b. mil —OUUU<LL° °° °° 70.00 
$65.69 1 wane Boarps, S1S— 1 prices on Wisconsin nee CONSIN HEMLOCK a 
¥ ix 4” , 
71.0 ix & $27.00@28.00 $28.00 os — = 18-30° oad HEMLOCK, ™ 1, S181E 
72.50 A ee BE aS Ba 00 $82.00@32.50 $28. 60@29.0 
79.50 Ix” 32.50 33.00 33 0 $500 98:00 shee ito aro Sieo oe ei ze P. 50@31.00 16’ 
Hy Re GB RS 2G G8 AB RS BS 8 Be ie se tiene miivae tanense mneur mae 
erchantable S1S, d 36.50 39. ; .00 34.50 30.00 30. 31.00 33. .00  $35.00@36.00 
educt $3 from 00 39.50 35.00 2x10” 29.50 30 00 $200 31:6 00 35 
price of No. 1; fo 35.50 | 2x12” .00 32.50 33.00 32.00 33. 50 > 00 36.00 
r No. 2, deduct $5. 30.50 31.00 33.50 34. 33. 60 34.00 35 50 = 35.00 36.00 
No. 34.00 3 .00 37.00 . 
3 b> ae rough, 6’ and 1 ae 35.00 36.00 38.00 ao 37.00 
jonger; 2x4” and wid -00 38.00 
er, $17@19; 1x4” and 





For shi 
Plap or fi 
ooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 board 
2 
% wider, $18@20. 
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HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 11.—The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood 
















































































prices obtained during the week ended Jan. 5, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute: 
RED GUM BLACK GUM RED OAK ~CONTD SOFT MAPLE -CONTD BIRCH 
Quartered 
Figured Wood Plain 
Chgo Clev Chgeo Clev Chgo Clev Chro Clev Chro Clev 
Firsts & Seconds No. 2 Common Firsts & Seconés No. 2 Common Firsts & Seconds 
44 171.50 eve 44 27.50 5-8 78.00 cee 44 31.25 ove 54 eoe 130.00 
No. 1 Common 44 92.75 117.75 No. 1 Com & Sels 
44 106.50 TUPELO 5-4 106.00 118.50 HICKORY 5-4 eee 75.00 
No. 1 Com & Sels No. 2 Common 
Quartered Firsts & Seconds 1-2 39.00 e+. ||No. 2 Common 5 e 55.00 
4h 49.50 538 47.25 eve 64 31.75 eee 
Firsts & Seconds No. 1 Com & Sels 44 69.00 72.50 84 34.75 coc BUCKEYE 

34 108.25 44 39.50 ° 54 67.00 eee Spe 

4-4 128.50 oe No. 2 Common No. 2 Common SOFT ELM Firsts & Seconds 

64 128.00 eve 4-4 27.75 ° 34 34.50 eee a 44 eee 70.50 

104 140.00 eco 64 31.75 oce 44 50.75 eee |} Firsts & Seconds 
12-4 145.00 54 eoe 49.00 bus 60.75 eee CYPRESS 
No. 1 Com & Sels WHITE OAK Sound Wormy 12-4 7975S eee. 

4-4 78.75 eee Py crn eee 44 45.50 eee ||/No. 1 Com & Sels Tank 

54 83.75 eee Quartered 84 45.75 eve 6-4 120.00 eee 

64 85.50 POPLAR 124 64.75 eee 84 130.00 coe 

84 88.00 Firsts & Seconds No. 2 Common 12-4 132.00 eee 

1-2 91.25 eee Quartered 4-4 28.00 ++. |/Firsts & Seconds 
Plain 58 105.25 eee 84 28.75 eee 4-4 86.25 eee 
34 104.50 coe Firsts & Seconds 5-4 97.00 coe 
irsts & Seconés 44 139.25 eee 44 94.90 ove COTTON’ OOD 6-4 95.25 eee 

34 108.25 eee 54 149.25 coe rs ee 84 97.50 eco 

44 116.75 114.75 64 152.00 ove Plain 13-17" Box Boarcs 12-4 121.00 ove 

84 132.00 oe 84 165.75 coe 44 86.00 eee |]16-4 139.00 cee 

No. 1 Com & Sels No. 1 Com & Sels Firsts & Seconds 13-17" F.A.S Selects 

24 64.25 coe 4-4 85.75 92.00 44 « 112.00 44 73.75 eee 44 69.50 ° 

44 71.5 74.25 Saps Firsts & Seconds 54 77.25 oe 

5-4 80.00 coe Plein 44 -- 82.00 44 57.25 6-4 77.00 . 

84 82.75 No. 1 Com & Sels No. 1 Com & Sels 8-4 83.25 . 

No. 2 Commrci Firsts & Seconds 4-4 53.50 67.25 4-4 42.25 104 93 .75 
4-4 41.25 44.75 1-2 60.50 eee No. 1 Common 5-4 55.50 No. 1 Shop 
eT et 6A «68108. 75 312.75 4-4 56.25 No. 2 Common 44 44.75 . 
SAP GUM 54 115.75 eee 54 66.75 4-4 35.75 ese 54 54.50 eee 
fc 64 coe 127.25 6-4 59.25 6-4 64.25 eve 
Quartered 8-4 eco 135.00 8-4 60.25 eee CEESTNUT No. 1 Common 
No. 1 Com & Sels No. 2 A Common 44 38.50 
Firsts & Seconds 5-8 51.25 eee 4-4 eco 42.25 Plain 6-4 37.50 . 
44 68.50 coe 34 64.75 ooo 6-4 57.00 ° 8-4 38.50 ove 
54 77.00 coe 44 70.00 78.00]} No. 2 B Common No. 1 Com & Sels No. 2 Common 
No. 1 Com & Sels 54 72.50 83.50 44 eee 25 4-4 coe 69225 44 33.00 eve 
44 53.25 ove 64 77.75 82.50 54 29.25 eee 5-4 eoe 72.75 54 35.00 oe 
6-4 66.25 eve 84 78.25 85.00 64 28.75 eee |] No. 3 Common 6~4 32.25 eee 
Sound Worny No. 2 Common 44 eoe 21.75 |] Boxing. 
8-4 48.75 eee 44 52.50 eee ASH Sound Wormy. 44 27.25 eee 
54 52.50 eee —— 1-2 eee 32.50 ]]/ Pecky. 
Plain Sound Wormy Firsts & Seconds 58 «e+ 36-00 4s 27.00 eee 
44 45.75 49.00 SA 95.50 106.00 4-4 coe 44.25 
9-12" Box Boards No. 3 Common 64 110.25 121.50 
44 72.00 eee 4-4 34.50 28.75 84 117.50 126.75 BASSWOOD 
Firsts & Seconds No. 1 Com & Sels 

1-2 44.75 eee RED OAK 44 59.75 67.25]| Firsts & Seconds 

58 §1.75 fae Cheat cla 6% 68.00 77.00 44 eco 78.50 

34 57.25 eee Quartered 84 71.75 85.00]] No. 1 Com & Sels 

44 67.00 eee Firsts & Seconds No. 2 Common 44 eee 58.50 

54 69.75 eee 44 122.75 eee 44 37.25 41.50 

6-4 70.25 coe §+4 132.75 eee 84 eoe 45.75 WILLOW 

No. 1 Com & Sels No. 1 Com & Sels No. 3 Common ae ee 
44 49.75 eee 34 58.50 eee 44 22.00 No. 2 Common 
64 52.25 eee 44 80.50 eee 44 26.25 

No. 2 Common 5-4 85.75 SOFT MAPLE . 

5 21.25 No. 2 Common MAGNOLIA 

3-4 22.25 3-4 43.50  ... |] Firsts & Seconds Ape 

44 29.50 4-4 55.50 eve 4-4 eee 78.50}/ No. 1 Com & Sels 

54 28.25 5-4 57.75 6-4 68.50 en 44 57.25 

6-4 28.50 No. 1 Com & Sels 54 59.75 

No. 3 Common 4-4 sos S5<TSH 6x4 67.25 ote 
6-4 24.75 54 49.75 58.25 24 76.25 eee 

64 53.50 ° No. 2 Common 
44 32.75 ° 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f.o.b. St. Louis: 

GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

Qtd. red: QUARTERED RED OAK— 
uA tive eae $120@125 $120@125 $120@125 ES ob a aeieutee me $105@110 $120@125 $130@135 
No. 1 com... %72 75 78 80 82 85 No. 1com..... 65 68 %70 %2 % %7% 
No. 2 com... 388 40 40 42 45 48 No. 2 com..... 44 46 50 53 57 60 

Qtd. red, S.N.D. : PLAIN WHITE OaK— 

A ae 65@ 67 70@ 72 80@ 82 FAS 92 94 
No. 1 com. & tenes epe @ 9 108@110 118@120 
ee aes = - No. 1 com. and 
_ Se 52 54 55 57 70 72 sel 62 64 67 70 72 15 
No. 2 com 30 31 33 35 38 40 Pumeege ‘ 
4 No. 2 com..... 40 42 43 45 45 48 

Plain red: NO: S00 ...0s, BO «wa 24 26 24 26 
_ eee 115@120 115@120 120@125 Sound wormy.. 36 38 48 49 55 57 
No. 1 com... 68 70 78 80 82 85 PLAIN R Oo 
No.2com... 38 40 40 42 45 48 re N BED VAE— 

Plain sap: ga 88@ 90 98@100 108@110 
FAS ....... 58@ 60 60@ 62 72@ Bel. wccccsce G8 CO GS CF G2 FO 
No. 1 com 43 45 46 49 60 62 No.2 com..... 38 40 42 43 43 45 
No. 2 com Bis 24 26 28 26 28 Pp 

=. pony 88@ 90 100@105 105@110 

Uae 60 60 62 ous 2:'9:8.0:0)0.0-8 © 

No. 1com::.1. 30° 40 42° 44 11. 11) Saps and'sell. 65° 68 72” 75 78. 80 

No. 2 com..... 2 ge BS eee No. 1 com..... 49 51 50 51 52 

No. 2 com. A.. 33 34 36 388 37 = 88 
QuaRTzeED WHITE O«akK— No.2 com.B.. 27 28 30 381 31 32 

PAS ......... 125@130 185@140 150@155 

No. 1 com. and Sort MaPzp— 

SE. scssecc. “30 9S) R28 (BE oO) Os Log run ...... 40@... 55@ 60 65@ 70 





$$. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, D&M, as re. 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ As. 
sociation, averaged as follows f.o.b. cars flooring 
mill basis during the week ended Jan. 9: 


MAPLE—— Clear No. 1 Factory 
See” bene $75.63 $54.88 
Ee hous ti ca are, Soo 79.96 60.43 =a ae 
ee See ers 90.84 70.25 $38.63 
Me <6 sherak aan S meet eee G90 = seins 
Pewee: so Nene eee $6.00 77.00 hx 
Beal? =x awe Ree estes. “orabaests 39.75 
ee Ai coined cei nieh Sea 45.05 «ces 
BEd \ nc nigty esac era pavers Gime. index ~weleee 
3EECH 
ee sora ie orcs lek wise ae ete 56.61 
BM 6 oh an daa hes | ee ae 
31RCH 
Wee | ete ere ena Sintate Ss err ee 
ee besarte eek antes miseries 72.95 55.38 
SRE a dee a canhtae aieies 47.25 55.60  ...., 
Ret! © na seite ei havea cee Cena tees 63.83 
Ree Gals dn auanterc idx th skins A | re 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Jan. 2, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manufae. 
turers’ Association : 


18x2%" %Hx14” Kx 


CUP: ts WEE ase SISTOE sis cscs 


ie. abe, 208. 6s. ances OOMe ioscan «ial 
Bel, Gta. We Tos pacer 84.84 $63.58 ..... 
Clr. pln. wht.... $69.49 94.95 59.13 $69.28 
Ctr. pin. red..... 65.56 84.02 59.57 62.48 
Sel. pln. wht 59.95 79.51 47.71 51.57 
Sel. pln. red..... 61.81 75.96 51.03 51.99 
No. 1 common... 48.81 64.60 27.24 28.08 
NO. 2 GOMMOB.:..6. 60:00 PERO ots ay 

Yex1Y¥ye"” Yx2” Pex1Y%” 5x2” 
Clr. pin. wht.... $84.44 $82.57  ..... $79.99 
Clr. DM. TOs. saws (cA Cee 78.00 
Sel. pin. wht.... 66.33 73.00 $60.50 66.75 
ee EOE wick Seeks weden wrieGe 65.00 
No. 1 COMMOR.. .- sccos SE0E sven 37.00 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, Jan. 13.—The following are carload 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago, on 7x2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet. 








—White—— Red——— 

Qtrd. Plain Qtrd. Plain 

CO) cs. Sine oe $129.00 $82.00 $116.00 $79.00 

BOD CIOAY ...<%i68 WEG See” | eaters sacl 

Le he ae Ra Ae 89.00 71.00 89.00 71.00 
VO” 

NORM NEIR 9578 oO ar into la hg eceoe ein eee oe 07k 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11.—The following cross 

tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: . 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap-Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.45 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.20 1.00 
oO. 2, 6x7”, 8’, T-inch face..... 1.10 85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.00 15 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 


white oak. . 
Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
MUTI OOK: isiccanccwseces 00000 0943.00 $42.00 
POO OR 645 6c cedascosstecsareys SOlOe 38.00 





HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 11.—Following are av- 
erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
points in the Memphis territory, based on aver- 
age dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, and 
12- to 16-foot in length: 


F.o0.b. cars 

Delivered Memphis 

Memphis territory 

Variety— Per M Per M 

Red & white oak. .$39.00 to $44.00 $26.00 to $29.00 
Ce CS eects 43.00 to 45.00 33.00 to 35.00 
eS a re 32.00 to 33.00 23.00 to 25.00 
Rs sie ce eeeoaee 22.00 to 24.00 14.00 to 16.00 
Ash (12” and up). 35.00 to 50.00 28.00to 33.00 
Hickory (12” & up) 28.00 to 30.00 


Maple (16” & up). 33.00 to 

Logs are classified by buyers here roughly 48 
No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range 35 
supposed to cover the average prices paid for 
both. 


The differences between delivered and f.0.D. 
price ranges are based on the distance the 1088 
are hauled, and the weight of the timber. Oak, 
ash and hickory are drawn from wider dis 
tances; while gum, poplar and elm can be profit- 
ably drawn into Memphis only from nearby 
points. 








ame) 


ae ath a toe 2 


&, tot ts =O oo 


m0 = © © 2 = Rs 


er. ee ee ee os = 8 co ce 


ee ge Oe ae 


se ene a 


ae 
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$79.00 


$42.00 
cross 
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BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 12.—The following are 
today’s prices of American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, $215; 5/4, $225; 6/4, $2380; 8/4, $240. 

Selects, 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, $170. 
No. 1, 4/4, $97. 50@100; 5/4, $107.50@110; 6/4, 
we @115; 8/4, $125@130. 


o. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4 and 6/4, $47.50; 8/4, $50. 








for Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39. 


a er an iy oe we my 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—Box and 
crate manufacturers continue to purchase north- 
ern pine in substantial amounts. Railroads and 
industrials, generally, are buying only for im- 
mediate needs. Except in isolated cases where 
there are surpluses of certain items, prices con- 
tinue firm. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Buying of north- 
ern pine has not started up much so far this 
year and the severe weather has curtailed build- 
ing. A restricted output is lending firmness to 
the market, and, while some wholesalers have 
a larger’ stock at present than last year at this 
time, they believe that a great share of their 
supplies will be gone before spring. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 11.—The northern pine 
trade is hardly up to normal. Buyers show lit- 
tle interest and are convinced that they have 
nothing to lose by postponing action. Prices are 
just where they have been for several weeks. 
Producers are not pushing very hard for imme- 
diate business. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 11. 
market is quiet. Prices are hardly so firm as in 
December. The big manufacturing companies 
selling direct to retail yards quote $45 base for 
frames, but some smaller mills offer to cut easy 
schedules at $42@48. Provincial random moves 
slowly at slightly easier prices. Boards are dull 
and prices are barely steady. Quotations: Di- 
mension, 8- to 20-foot, rail shipments, 8-inch 
and under, $42@45; 9-inch, $43@46; 10-inch, $44 
@47; 12-inch, $46@49. Provincial random, 2x3 
to 2x7, $32.50@35; 2x8, $37@38; 2x10, $38.50@ 
$9.50. Covering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot 
and up, DIS, $33@34; matched, clipped, 8- to 
1§-foot, 1x5 and up, $35@36. Furring, 1x2, $33@ 
34; 1x3, $32@83. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—There is a 
tendency by retailers to place orders for northern 
white cedar posts, since it is generally agreed 
that the low level of prices will not continue far 
into 1926. Significance is attached by distrib- 
uters to inquiries now being made. A normal 
volume of post business is being done although 
there is only small movement of poles. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 13.—Compared with Novem- 
ber and December volume, northern hardwood 
trading is dull but is better than during the same 
beriod last year. A few scattering orders are 
being received from all the large consuming in- 
dustries, but of these the automotive group con- 
tinues the most active. With mill stocks low, 
Producers are not anxious to book a large 
amount of business and prices are accordingly 
frm. Unfavorable weather and low mill stocks 
are holding southern hardwood prices steady, as 
demand has shown no material improvement 
Since the holidays. Industrial consumers are 
Sending out inquiries but are not willing to place 
orders at the current price level. Distributers do 
not believe that there is any chance of prices 
going lower, and prospects favor advances, 


The eastern spruce 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 12.—Hardwood 
demand holds up well. Automobile business con- 
Unues good. The farm implement factories also 
are in the market. Hardwood flooring factories 
are beginning to show some interest. Railroad 
buying is somewhat curtailed, but officials say 
&xtensive repair programs will be started as soon 
48 Weather permits. Prices are firm. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 11.—Hardwood de- 
mand has not resumed full stride, by local ac- 
Counts, but some business is being placed and 
inquiries are gaining, so that the outlook for 
tarly resumption of buying is considered good. 
Rains and high water hold down production and 


mill stocks of seasoned material unsold continue 
subnormal. Prices are firmly held. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 12.—Hardwood de- 
mand is not so heavy as before the holidays, but 
inquiry is more active and hardwood men expect 
the volume quickly to get back to the old figure. 
Prices have remained very firm and some items 
are hard to get. Gum and oak are in steady de- 
mand and there is a good call for common fur- 
niture woods and industrial items. Hickory, 
pecan and ash are a little quiet. The demand 
from retailers is light. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 11.—Activity in south- 
ern hardwoods was so slight this week that it 
did not indicate the condition of the market. Al- 
though there were minor price declines in some 
items, these were mainly in transit and are ex- 
pected to recover. The market, on the whole, 
continues firm. Inquiries are fairly well distrib- 
uted, with red gum, quartered sap and oak still 
leading the list. There are many calls from fur- 
niture factories. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 12.—There is little 
action just at the moment in the hardwood mar- 
ket but underlying conditions are strong and 
active business for the next thirty to sixy days 
is anticipated. Prices hold well. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 11.—With inventories 
about over, there is an appreciable increase in 
the demand for hardwoods. Buying on the part 
of industrials is increasing and concerns manu- 
facturing furniture, boxes, automobiles and mu- 
sical instruments find their reserve stocks low. 
Inquiries from railroads are good. Retail trade 
is still quiet, but stocks are not heavy as a rule. 
Prices are firm with little cutting to force trade. 
Dry stocks continue scarce making for firmness 
in quotations. ‘Flooring is the strongest feature 
on the list. Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
FAS com. com. com. 
Quartered ...... $155 $90 $50 a 
PE corse ciewas 109 72 45 $20 
HOUSTON, TEX., Jan. 12.—The second week 
after the holidays is marked by the return of 


good hardwood business. There is a market for 
all oak flooring grades that can be supplied, and 
sap gum is moving strong. Cypress is an ex- 
ception, there being little demand. Prospects are 
that orders will be coming in at a good rate 
for some time to come. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 11.—Most dealers re- 
port more orders than they looked for at this 
time of the year. There is no suggestion of 
lower prices. The advances in gum have given 
sound wormy chestnut a chance and have 
strengthened the market. Some grades of oak 
have advanced in price, and all gains are held. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—Industrials 
and other consumers of northern hardwoods this 
week are turning attention to future needs, al- 
though no large orders have been placed. Prices 
are steady. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 
demand has been a little more active with in- 
ventories concluded. <A shortage in some leading 
woods is still reported, one of these being ash, 
in which prices have advanced. On the other 
hand some lumbermen report that red gum is 
not quite as strong. 


11.—The hardwood 


3O0STON, MASS., Jan. 11.—Hardwood buyers 
show no hesitation in ordering for early require- 
ments. Some inquiries now coming along indi- 
cate a growing disposition to anticipate proba- 
ble needs some weeks ahead. Prices are firm 
throughout. Flooring is quiet but quotations 
are Well held. Quotations on inch are unchanged 
from last week. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 9%.—Although 
there has been considerable cessation in buying 
during the last week, prices continue to hold 
their own on the strength of the general outlook 
for a big building program during the year. 
Stocks are low, and whatever buying there is 
comes from scattered localities. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 13.—Douglas fir is moving 
rather sluggishly in this market. Retailers 
stocked up fairly well in November and as the 
movement to construction jobs has not been 
heavy stocks are in fair assortment. Demand, 
however, is a trifle more active than last week 
and distributers expect business to open up on 





lts Soft Texture 
Brings Sales 


The soft texture of Knox Brand Oak 
Flooring is a sales feature which more 
lumber dealers should be taking advant- 
age of. For soft texture means a better 
finished floor and you know how that 
takes the housewife’s eye. 


Other features which dealers like about 
Knox Brand are its uniform quality, its 
consistently accurate manufacture and 
Remember the name— 


uniform color. 








Textured 
Oak Flooring’ 


Send for samples and prices. 


Tennessee Lumber & 


Manufacturing Co. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 




















SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER 


Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S. C. 





ROUGH OR DRESSED 
MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fa. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 


Also agents for 
DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
CYPRESS CO. 

In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


COMPANY, 
Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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Order car lots or 
L. C. L. mixed with 
“QUALITY” 
OAK FLOORING. 


moths. 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 








A Good Seller for Dealers 


Builders know that Tennessee 
That’s why it is so easy to sell them 


“ Cedarchest” CLOSET LINING 


This lucrative field is hardly touched. 
get the lead on you. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


66 a? 
KILMOTH” C1QgET LININ 


EE —— 


Aromatic Red Cedar kills 


Don’t let your competitor 
“Cedarchest” will clinch the orders for you. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








12th Street and Baltimore Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





the business district, 
the combined buying 
power giving the best 
in room accommoda. 
tions,cafe and dining 
service at fair prices. 

S. J. WHITMORE, 

hairman 
JOSEPH REICHL, 


Ie the very center of 


V-P. and Gen. Mgr. 















Garland 





FLEXIBLE 
Eight Wheel 





Garland Wagon Co., 


a larger scale within the next two weeks. 
mills are holding firm on prices. 





The 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 11.—Some large east- 
ern distributers report an active business in 
Pacific coast lumber. There are few important 
individual orders but the aggregate of moder- 
ate requisitions received from the yard men is 
quite substantial for this season. ‘Wholesalers 
are able to book new business for direct mill 
shipment of ordinary schedules of No. 1 common 
dressed fir at $33.50 and still make a little profit, 
but some desirable transit lots are being offered 
at $32@338, ship’s tackle, Boston, and there are 
chances to pick up easy schedules at $30. No. 
1 common fir boards are in fair demand at 
$30.50@31. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 12.—Demand for fir 
has not shown much improvement as yet, but 
there is considerably better inquiry and mill rep- 
resentatives and sales managers say they are 
expecting a good volume of business before an- 
other ten days. Prices are firm and some mills 
last week advanced some items 50 cents. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 9.—Business 
to the north of Hatteras has increased notice- 












Equipped with Solid Steel Axles Guaranteed for One Year. | 
Also oes Also | 
Four Wheel Lumber | 
Log Wagons Buggies, | 
and Self Haul-off | 
Loading Gears, | 
Skidders Etc. | 
cation" The Only Eight Wheel Trailer = ..Wie%, 
Recommended by Tractor Manufacturers. 


New Orleans, La., 








Wagons and Trailers 


FOR TEAM AND TRACTOR HAULING 











U.S.A. | 


ably during the last fifteen days, with a whole- 
some effect on the Pacific market. Retail vol- 
ume has continued to maintain a desirable level. 
Export business has slackened during the month 
but Florida demand has offset this. Prices show 
virtually no change. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 9.—Notwith- 
standing the fact that the docks are well loaded 
with fir, prices continue to hold firm. The buy- 
ing during the week has been limited to small 


orders. 
CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 11.—Mill group 
reports show orders above production for the 
week. Shipments led orders, however, and were 
in good volume, production remaining consider- 
ably below normal as not all of the mills have 
resumed after the holiday shutdowns. Business 
is seasonably quiet, with inquiry a little brisker. 
Prices are unchanged and firm. 

CHICAGO, Jan. 13.—Red cypress trading is 
dull. Both the yard trade and industrial con- 
sumers are holding off until after inventories 
have been completed but an increase in inquiries 
the last week indicates that they will soon be en- 





tering the market. 
an improved business from the country yards 
of this section as they bought lightly last wee; 
and their stocks are seriously depleted. Prices 
are firm. 


Distributers are expecting 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 12.—Cypress de. 
mand is picking up slowly, owing to wintry 
weather in the country districts. City yards are 
not yet ready to get into the market in force, 
Prices are very firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 11.—Cypress demand 
is mostly for immediate requirements and these 
are not largé, because of inclement weather, 
Supplies in local yards are not large, and prices 
hold steady. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 11.—Cypress orders are 
confined almost exclusively to moderate assort- 
ments for early requirements. Distributers’ say 
that shop lumber is moving better than yard 
items. Prices are rather widely spread, as they 
have been for some little time. Red cypress, al- 
though dull in this territory at present, is firmer 
and steadier than the yellow species. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 11.—Information 
about the cypress trade is favorable. Stocks are 
not unduly large at any points. Quotations are 
steady. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 12.—Demand 
showed a gain last week, particularly for red 
cypress. There is little demand for yellow grades. 
Much of the present increase is coming from 
rural dealers. Industrial demand is a little off. 
City and rural dealers are very optimistic. An 
increase is noticed in the number of inquiries. 
Prices remain stationary, however. 


OHIO, Jan. 


CINCINNATI, 12.—The cypress 
market has been quiet with little change in 
prices. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 9.—While de- 
mand for cypress from sash and door factories 
is light, prices during the week have advanced. 
Small shipments continue to arrive from the At- 


lantic coast. 
HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 13.—Pending completion of in- 
ventory taking, neither city nor country yards 
in Michigan and Wisconsin territory are buying 
much hemlock, according to local distributers. 
Although retailer’s stocks are low, it is not ex- 
pected that buying for spring requirements will 
begin for several weeks yet. Prices are steady 
at $4 off list. 

BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 11.—Some of the big 
eastern distributers of West Coast woods report 
they are moving a pretty fair volume of western 
hemlock along with schedules of Douglas fir at 
prices running about $1 or so under fir qusta- 
tions. Although northern and eastern hemlock 
producers report moderate stocks of dry lumber 
and they are not pressing very hard for imme- 
diate business, prices are soft in the local mar- 
ket. Eastern clipped boards are freely offered 
at $32, northern clipped at $31 and random at 


$2930. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 13.—Western pines are in spot- 
ted demand in this territory. <A fair volume of 
business is being secured from the industrial 
trade, but the retail yards are buying lightly. 
It is reported that several of the larger sash 
and door factories will be in the market again 
about the first of the month and this is expected 
to create a favorable demand for shop. Prices 
are steady. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 9.—There has 
been a sustained demand for pine in the differ- 
ent grades, with a stiff strengthening of prices 
due to the unusual demand over the holidays. 
Most mills report a shortage of several desirable 
grades and sizes. Retail business is above nor- 
mal; export trade has continued to show re- 
markable increases and business to the east 
coast is nearly double the total for the period 
of last year. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 11.—The California 
pine trade is rather quiet. A little lumber |§ 
wanted right along, but mostly for immediate 
requirements. Prices are steady. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 11.—Demand for Pon- 
dosa pine is fair for January and prices are very 
firm. Local wholesalers report stocks of Idaho 
pine badly broken and say they are having ¢s- 
pecial difficulty in securing early shipment 0 
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ss Aatlecsct 
assortments of No. 3 common. The market is 
quite firm and early advances are predicted. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 12.—Only a small 
pusiness was placed last week by retailers, but 
there was a good volume of orders from indus- 
trial consumers. Demand from the yards is 
mostly for finish, siding and lath. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 9.—Mill repre- 
sentatives report a considerable increase in or- 
ders, the principal ones coming from factories. 
Prices are strong and shipments fairly satisfac- 


aie REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 9.—The vol- 
ume of redwood being sold is reflected in the 
report that orders were 206 percent of produc- 
tion during the week. This condition, attributed 
to the shutting down of some mills, however, 
did not offset the fact that orders were nearly 
2,000,000 feet in excess of normal for the week. 
Prices have remained firm with some indication 
of increasing. Export business is better, retail 
trade is at its peak and east coast demand has 
shown a remarkable increase during the last 
month. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 12.—The redwood 


market still is showing the effects of the Christ- 
mas holidays. A few retail orders have been 
placed, but industrial trade is slow. 


re 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 11.—There was a gen- 
eral falling off in the volume of business in 
redwood during the holiday season and trade is 
still quiet. Prices are well held and wholesalers 
are now saying that some moderate advances 
on popular items are very likely to be announced 
before spring. Assortments held at eastern stor- 
age points are being replenished. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 9.—An abnor- 
mal increase in the number of orders for red- 
wood has been reported by producers. Due to 
the limited supply at the mills, deliveries are 
indefinite. Redwood supplies in the yards are 
limited. Prices are strong. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 11.—Demand for North 
Carolina pine has slowed down since the holi- 
days and stock-taking. Large local sellers re- 
port that retail and industrial customers have 
light and broken stocks. Rough edge prices look 
firmer. There are now few chances to buy band 
sawed stock for less than $61. Roofers are quiet; 
8-inch air dried are offered at $32.50@33.50. 
Shortleaf flooring and partition are quiet but 
very firm. Lowest for 1x4 flooring; B&better 
rift, $80.50; C rift, $65; B&better flat, $59.50. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 11.—The North Caro- 
lina pine market has not started up at all ac- 
tively since the opening of the year, although 
some inquiry is being received where retail 
stocks have become depletefl. Severe weather 
has kept down purchases, and retarded building. 
Prices are well sustained, with 6-inch roof- 
ers $31. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 11.—Stocks of North 
Carolina pine on the wharves are moderate with 
a scarcity in some items. The Florida market 
is drawing upon large producing sections ordi- 
narily tributary to this city. Such gains as were 
made toward the end of the old year are being 
Pa amar and production is gradually being in- 
creased, , 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 13.—Although there has been 
4 slight improvement over last week in the 
demand for southern pine and prospects favor 
heavier trading later in the month, current 
business is in light volume, according to local 
distributers. The retail yards have fair stocks 
and are not eager to add to their holdings at 
this time. Low offers wired to the mills are 
Mvariably turned down at prices in excess of 
those prevailing a week ago. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 11.—Mill reports 
show a gain in orders, shipments and cut for 
the week, with production leading, shipments 
Second and bookings third. The gain is marked 
M respect of production as the mills swing into 
operation after’ the holiday shutdowns. The 
8ain in orders is relatively light but nevertheless 
*ncouraging, season considered. Prices are well 
held and inquiry fair. 


Psi LOUIS, MO., Jan. 11.—A very large vol- 
me of inquiries in southern pine was received 
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Dealers Who Are 
Looking Ahead 


to increased business and more 
profitable sales as the years go on 
will find it distinctly to their ad- 
vantage to tie up to Craig Moun- 
tain Quality Pondosa Rine. 


Here is lumber that you can 
bank on to satisfy your trade un- 
usually well and hold the busi- 
ness of contractors, carpenters 


and builders. And this is what 
builds sales year by year. 


Let us quote you on a mixed car. 


Craig Mountain 
Quality 


PONDOSA PINE 


Light—Soft— White 


Straight or mixed cars 
Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Moulding, Case, Base. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 
E. H. Van Ostrand, Pres. W. C. Geddes, Vice Pres. &? Gen. Mgr. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
1G. Lackey, 5832 McGee St., Kansas cay. Mo. 


Patterson, Oconomowoc, 
R,. D. Hunting Lumber Co., American Trust Bldg., — Rapids, Iowa. 
Colorado Continental Lumber an Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo, 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











If You Buy 
Where You Get 
the Most Value 


you will be interested in 
our offerings in timbers, 
dimension, boards, shed 
stock, crating, boxes. 








Capacity 100,000, Daily 


Write us before you 


Timbers, Dimension, Boards, Shed Stocks place orders elsewhere. 


Crating, Boxes 


Quick Shipments in Straight or Mixed Cars | H. D. Foote Lumber Co., Inc. 
> Alexandria, La. 





during the week, while orders indicated a strong 
market. Prices are considerably higher than last 
week, the advances being mainly on lower 
grades. Nos. 1 and 2 dimension have advanced 
probably 50 cents to $1 since the holidays. There 
is also a strong market for 4-inch No. 2 floor. 
ing, 6-inch No. 2 S2S&CM, 8-inch No. 2 boards 
and ceiling, 4-inch No. 2 fencing, and No. 3 
boards. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 12.—Some good or. 
ders for southern pine were placed last week and 
demand showed a considerable increase over the 
previous week. There is a good deal of buying 
for immediate requirements by middle western 
yards, which are not yet ready to get into the 
market for spring stocks. Prices on southern 
pine are firm. <A fair demand for railroad stock 
is reported, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 12.—Everything 
points to a firm southern pine market during the 
first quarter of this year. The first week of Jan- 
uary saw quite a bit of business done and in- 
quiries are increasing. Car manufacturers in this 
State are putting out inquiries. Several good 
sized orders have been booked by these factories 
from the railroads. Local jobbers say weather 
conditions in the South are such that produc- 
tion is curtailed. This is responsible for strong 
prices. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 12.—There has not 
been much increase in business since the first 
of the year. Inventories are not yet completed 
in a number of cases and buyers are holding off. 
Prices are steady. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 11.—A quiet market 
prevails in southern pine and dealers say this is 
due to the severity of the weather. Nearly a 
foot of snow is now on the ground, so that there 
is not much building going on. Prices at the 
mills are reported steady. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 11.—New England buy- 
ers are calling for very little southern pine. Re- 
tailers’ inventories showed that yard stocks are 
moderate even for the season and before long 
considerable replacement must be done. Prices 
are firmly held for practically everything on the 
southern pine list. Longleaf flooring and parti- 
tion are quite as firm as for some weeks. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Jan. 12.—The pine market 
is quiet. Houston sales managers are holding 
to the prices prevailing before the holidays and 
pursuing a waiting witindd 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 9.—Small ship- 
ments of southern pine continue to find their 
way into Los Angeles harbor. There is some in- 
quiry and a few purchases, Prices are steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—Information 
received by dealers in red cedar shingles here is 
that about 90 percent of the mill capacity in the 
West now is idle and that when the mills resume 
operations they will start on production of a 
new grade. The movement of shingles here is 
from transit cars, with few orders being placed 
direct with mills. Prices show no change. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 12.—Enough shin- 
gles are being offered to keep prices easy. Quo- 
tations still are $3.15 for clears and $2.75 for 
stars. The demand for lath is fair, with West 
Coast stock scarce and firm in price. Southern 
pine and cypress are in a little better demand. 
Siding demand is slow. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 11.—Activity continues 
slight in the shingle market here, with prices 
remaining firm. Quotations: Extra clears, $3.15, 
mill base, and $4.66, St. Louis; extra stars, $2.79, 
mill base, and $4.09, St. Louis. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 11.—The demand for 
shingles has not developed to any extent, fol- 
lowing the usual inventory period, but the situ- 
ation is generally satisfactory. Retailers, spe- 
cially in rural sections, have light stocks. City 
dealers are also low on stocks and orders from 
that source are expected soon. Receipts from the 
West Coast are small but sufficient to take care 
of current needs. Transit cars are not numer- 
ous. Prices are strong as a rule with red cedar 
extra clears quoted at $5 and extra stars at 
$4.40. Lath trade is quiet but prices continue 
firm. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 11.—The shingle mar- 
ket is stronger, with some grades up 10 cents 
from a week ago. Present quotations are: Brit- 
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ish Columbia XXXXX, 5.81; Washington 
XXXXX, $5.56; extra clears, $4.81; stars, $4.36. 
There is no large surplus of shingles, as much 
curtailment has taken place lately. The market 
ig quiet in this section, owing to bad weather, 
put mills report good business in the South. 

BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 11.—Shingle demand is 
slow. White cedars are $4.50@4.75 for extras, 
and $4@4.25 for clears. British Columbia XXXXX 
red cedars are $5.96. Local demand for lath is 
quiet. Offerings are growing somewhat more 
plentiful. Prices are a shade easier. The full 
range on eastern spruce lath is $8.25@8.50 for 
15g-inch, and $7.50@8 for 1%-inch. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 12.—Shingle busi- 
ness is picking up and indications point to rather 
sharp increases before the end of the month. 
Most of the buying is from rural dealers, where 
conditions are said to be particularly good. Also, 
a large number of inquiries are coming from 
this source. City yard demand is reported to be 
slow. Prices are steady. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Jan. 12.—The shingle mar- 
ket has not improved any as yet, and there is 
little movement of either clears or stars. Lath 
are in fair demand at unchanged prices. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 11.—Demand for 
cypress shingles rules seasonably quiet, with 
prices unchanged. Cypress lath sell readily at 
unchanged prices, but are in rather low supply 
at mills, due to long sustained market activity. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 9.—The spurt 
in the construction program which followed the 
holiday season has caused a slight flurry in the 
shingle market, with price advances of 10 to 15 
eents announced by some yards. The lath mar- 
ket shows signs of improvement. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from page 89) 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Maplewood Planing Mill & 
Stair Co. erecting two-story factory building, 101x108 
ft., to cost $11,000. 

OREGON. ‘Tidewater—Crown Timber Co. will build 
a mile and half of railroad. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Southwestern Sash & Door Co. 
erecting addition to mill and storage yard; cost, $6,000. 

VIRGINIA. Altavista—-Lane Co., cedar chest mfr., 
let contract for addition at each end of main factory 
building to cost about $130,000. 

Lynchburg—Snidow-McWane Furniture Co. (Inc.), of 
which Geo. C. Walker is secretary, reported to be 
planning erection of 5060x350 ft. plant to cost about 
$30,000, and install $10,000 worth of machinery and 
equipment. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Prince Rupert—Prince Rupert 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), a new concern organized by C. P. 
Reil, will build new mill here; capacity, 35,000 per 
eight hour shift. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA, Santa Barbara—The Wagner Lumber 
Co. has begun erection of lumber shed; cost, about 
$1,000. 

_ KENTUCKY. West Liberty—L. B. Reid & Co. erect- 
ing addition. 

_ NEW MEXICO. Roswell—Kemp Lumber Co. remodel- 
ing office and yard buildings. 

NEW YORK. New Berlin—New Berlin Lumber Co. 
(Ine.), has begun work on a new shed, 20x80 ft., for 
storing rofiongs, cement, lime and wallboard. 

_ White Plains—Jacob Pfister (Inc.), and Pfister & 
Conklin, material and lumber dealers, have closed title 
to two blocks of land and will extend the plant. 


Casualties 7 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—Retorts at the plant of New- 
eoo.oan & Turpentine Co. damaged by explosion; loss, 

KENTUCKY. Bond—Bond-Foley Lumber Co.’s saw- 
mill and machine shops destroyed by fire; loss, $200,000. 

LOUISIANA. Clarks—Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $20,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Connellys Springs—Fire de- 
stroyed 500 acres of timber belonging to J. E. Coulter 
of this place; loss estimated at $75,000. 


ro PEGON. North Bend—Stout Lumber Co., loss by 
Te, $75,000; machine shop and much machinery 
damaged, 


GLENNSYLVANIA. Chester—Lumber yard of Stacy C. 
siauser & Son (Inc.), destroyed by fire; loss, $6,000. 
the’ ASHINGTON. _ Edmonds—Fire destroyed mill of 
$350,090 aston Cooperage Co. at Point Wells, loss, 
fretke Stevens—Sawmill of Rucker Bros. destroyed by 
"> loss, $200,000; company will rebuild at once. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
PRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—W. F. Drysdale 
ss 4oss by fire in sash and door plant, $5,000. 
Ponce Rupert—Prince Rupert Spruce Mills, partly 
whiew in November, suffered another fire last week 
pong completely destroyed the remaining portions of 
bende - An additional loss running into two or three 
an ¢ thousand dollars was sustained. No announce- 
nt as to rebuilding has been made. 





—— “Buy a Moore and Get the Best’— 
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From the Atlantic to the Pacific—From Canada to Key West— 
and in many Foreign Countries, MOORE DRY KILNS are on 
the Job, Successfully Drying All Kinds of Forest Products. 


We Build a Kiln Suited to Your Requirements. 


Ask to have representative call, no obligation. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 





Jacksonville, Fla. © 2 Fally Equipped Pans. ~~ North Portland, Ore. 
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Write today for com- 
plete data on either 
Ross Electric or Gaso- 
line operated carriers. 
There’s no obligation. 


The Ross Carrier Co. 





“*Six Ross Carriers recently installed at our 
mill have enabled us to dispense with thirty-six 
horses and sixty men in the yards. 


‘“By accurate check on the operating costs, 
we find that the Ross Carriers are saving $269.23 
daily.’ 

Grays Harbor Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam, Wash. 





Ross Carrier 


Works in Narrow Aisles 


The total width of wheels, hubs, and driving sprock- 
ets of the Ross Carrier is only 15 inches. Of course, this 
is a much narrower tread than other lumber carriers. 

The Ross Carrier will handle its loads in congested 
yards, in narrow aisles in the planing mill, at the sort- 
ing tables, and do it at a remarkable speed. 

Some lumbermen say their Ross Carriers paid for 
themselves in 90 days by reducing the number of men 
and mules necessary to handle their outputs. Investi- 
gate this money-maker todav. 


Office and Plant 


Benton Harbor, : = 


Michigan 


MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia Street, - - - - - - - Seattle 
249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
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Record Freight Traffic in 1925 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—For week end- 
ed Jan. 2 loading of revenue freight totaled 
741,199 cars, distributed as follows: Forest 
products, 43,919 cars; grain and grain prod- 
ucts, 37,940 cars; livestock, 28,859 cars; coal, 
158,994 cars; coke, 16,857 cars; ore, 7,992 cars; 
merchandise, 194,173 cars; miscellaneous, 252,- 
465 cars. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—The greatest 
freight traffic on record, measured by the number 
of cars loaded with revenue freight, was handled 
by the railroads of this country during 1925, ac- 
cording to complete reports for the year filed by 
the carriers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. 

Loading of revenue freight for the year amounted 
to 51,177,962 cars. This was an increase of 2,643,- 
529 cars, or 5.4 percent, over 1924 and 1,365,849 
ears, or 2.7 percent, over 1923. It also was an in- 
crease of 6,059,490 cars, or 13.4 percent, over 1920, 
while it was a still greater increase over 1921 and 
1922. 


In twenty separate weeks in 1925, beginning 
about the middle of July, loading of revenue 
freight has exceeded one million cars, the peak 


week being that ended on Aug. 29 when 1,124,436 
cars were loaded, the greatest number for any 
one week on record. This exceeded by 12,091 cars, 
or 1.1 percent, the previous high record made dur- 
ing the week of Oct. 24, 1924. 


Shippers’ Regional Boards Confer 


The first general conference of the twelve 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory boards was held 
in Chicago Jan. 7 and 8, the attendance being 
over four hundred, among which were the offi- 
cers and members of the various boards that 
now cover the United States; members of the 
contact committee appointed by the various 
carriers to codperate with the boards; executives 
and officers of the various carriers and the car 
service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and representatives of the different 
State railroad commissions. The lumber indus- 
try was represented by A. G. T. Moore, of New 
Orleans, La., general chairman Southeast Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board, and traffic manager 
Southern Pine Association; W. T. Hancock, 
trafic manager Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; G. F. Thomas, traffic manager Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark.; A. A. 
Adams, traffic manager Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago, and E. W. Owen, traffic manager 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

Reports were presented by each regional ad- 
visory board relative to economic conditions in 
the various districts together with a survey of 
existing transportation conditions. It was 
brought out that it has been largely due to the 
active cooperation of the shippers through these 
boards that the railroads in 1925 handled with- 
out difficulty the greatest freight traffic on reec- 
ord, measured by the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight. Plans were discussed in re 
spect to the submission of uniform reports by 
the various boards so that it will always be pos- 
sible, by placing these reports together, to ob- 
tain a composite picture of general business con- 
ditions throughout the country which will en- 
able the railroads to anticipate transportation 
demands. 

In submitting a comprehensive report on the 
territory covered by the Southeast Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, Mr. Moore said, in part: 

Agricultural conditions are generally very good; 
the farmers are pretty much out of debt and their 
eredit is satisfactory. The purchasing power of 
the southeast territory generally should hold up 
well to last year’s levels. It is estimated that 
building construction in the southeastern States 
for 1925 will substantially exceed 1924. In 
Florida the boom will probably continue abnormal, 


and in fact gain even more strength through the 
winter tourist season. 


There is an unsual degree of activity in coal 
mining, iron and steel. The Birmingham iron and 


steel district is assured of stable operations at 








above 80 percent of capacity during the next two 
months, and possibly longer, while similar plants 
in other parts of the territory are almost as well 
situated. 

The textile industry, which has become of vast 
importance to the South in the last few years, 
should be able to maintain better average opera- 
tions over the next several months than was pos- 
sible during the earlier part of last year. 

The grain and grain products industry, furni- 
ture, machinery and naval stores industries ren- 
dered optimistic reports at our last meeting, while 
the building material interests are profiting by the 
increased construction activity. 

Bank clearings throughout the Southeast are of 
record breaking volume; deposits in this territory 
are substantially larger than last year, while sav- 
ings accounts have greatly increased. Loans are 
being discounted in greater proportions than ever 
before, 

In commenting on the results of the confer- 
ence, Mr. Moore said: 


‘The meeting was deemed by all to be a good 
thing, because all the regional associations got to- 
yvether and became better acquainted with the per- 
sonnel and the conditions in the various terri- 
tories. It was decided that the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association, through 
Donald D. Conn, of Washington, D. C., should be 
authorized once a vear to call such a conference, 
or at any time call conferences between two or 
more regional boards. 


Railway Equipment and Supplies 

In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries 
and orders for railway cars are reported as 
fgllows: 

INQUIRIES—Fruit Growers Express, 300 under- 
frames; Oliver Iron Mining Co., 50 double drop 
ore cars; Great Northern, 1,000 automobile cars; 
St. Louis Southwestern, 26 steel underframes for 
caboose cars; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
50 to 100 ballast cars and 75 flat cars; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, 2,750 miscellaneous freight 
cars; South African Railways, 25 high-side gon- 
dola cars, 76 tons’ capacity ; Illinois Central, 3,000 
or 4,000 miscellaneous freight cars; Southern Pa- 
cific, 2,000 freight cars; Missouri Pacific, 600 
double-sheathed box car bodies, 40 tons’ capacity, 
also 50 gondola cars, 70 tons’ capacity. 

OrpERS—Kansas City, Mexico & Orient will build 
50 box cars in its shops; Wichita Falls & Southern, 
50 box cars with American Car & Foundry Co.; 
Manati Sugar Co., 50 cars for export. with Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co.; New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, 200 freight car steel underframes, with 
Pressed Steel Car Co.; Illinois Central, 400 auto- 
mobile cars. with American Car & Foundry Co., and 
400 with Pullman Car & Mfg. Co.; Southern Pa- 
cific, 500 freight cars in its Sacramento, Calif., 
shops; Mobile & Ohio, 500 automobile box cars 
with American Car & Foundry Co.; Chicago & 
North Western, 250 Hart improved ballast and 
work cars with Rodger Ballast Car Co.; New York 
Central, 500 automobile box cars, 55 tons’ capacity, 
with Standard Steel Car Co. 


State Would Fix Rail Rates 


MINNBAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—Sash and door 
mills, particularly, are interested vitally in a fight 
which has been opened by the Minnesota railroad 
and warehouse commission against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, involving the question of 
State versus Federal control of railroad rates 
wholly within the State. The Federal agency, in 
two recent cases, known as the Fargo and Water- 
town cases, adjusted interstate rates from those 
jobbing centers, following complaint of discrimina- 
tion by Minnesota rates. These jobbing points con- 
tended they were handicapped by this State’s rates 
in competing with Minnesota jobbing centers. 

The Federal commission in adjusting the inter- 
state rates adjusted some of the State’s rates up- 
ward, with a result that there are many jobbing 
centers on a level 40 percent higher than the old 
State basis. Discriminatory and preferential rates 
now exist wholly within the State. The State has 
issued an order calling upon the railroads to re- 
store the old State level. The railroads went into 
United States court with application for an in- 
junction against the State, contending that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s rate orders 
supersede the State’s orders, even when rates af- 
fected are wholly within the State. Meanwhile, 
headed by Gov. Theodore Christianson and other 
executives and traffic experts, many communities 
have turned to Washington for relief. 

This week Congress and the executive branches 
of the Federal Government are being shown the 
situation confronting Minnesota. Reopening of 
the Fargo and Watertown cases is to be demanded. 


——— 


If this is rejected, the Minnesota official party 
proposes to go to Congress for modification of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to restore the authority 
of the State in preserving its constitutional powers 
of making and maintaining rates for intrastate 
carriage of freight, according to the Minnesota 
executives. There are many examples where sash 
and door mills, for instance, which had business 
in territories built after many years of competi- 
tion, now are forced out because of discriminatory 
rates which give advantages to competitors at 
other jobbing centers. 


Rates from Coast to Southwest 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—Upon recon- 
sideration of Docket No. 13,211—West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Co. et al.—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by a majority decision 
reconstructs destination groupings and appli- 
cable rates prescribed in the former report on 
lumber and other forest products from points 
in the north Pacific coast group to points in 
the Southwest. Thé question of reparation was 
also reconsidered and all reparation denied. 


The instant decision embraces Docket Nos. 15,- 
147—William Cameron & Co. (Ine.), vs. Abilene 
& Southern Railway Co. et al; 15,214—Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas vs. same—and 15,357— 
Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. The Foster 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, representatives of the 
Gulf ports and a number of Pacific coast produc- 
ers and shippers intervened. 

In its original report the commission—Division 
2—prescribed destination groups numbered from 
I to V, wtih maximum rates from the north Pacific 
coast group of 62.5, 69, 75, 81 and 85 cents, re- 
spectively. 

After pointing out the objections raised to the 
destination groupings prescribed in the original 
report, Commissioner Campbell, speaking for the 
commission, states that large quantities of fir lum- 
ber from the north Pacific coast group and white 
pine from California, Group D articles, are regu- 
larly received at Waco and other Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas points for manufacturing purposes 
and general distribution. Cedar shingles and lum- 
ber are also extensively handled, the former being 
Group A and the latter Group B articles. Groups 
A and B take higher rates than Group D. A dif- 
ference of 12 cents for the future was prescribed 
in the former report. This relationship is not as- 
sailed and should be continued. 


Commissioner Campbell says in part: 


“The southern boundary of the 62.5-cent group 
prescribed in our former report should be so re- 
vised as to include points in southeastern Colo- 
rado, Kansas, western Oklahoma, northwestern 
Texas and northern New Mexico on and north of 
the lines of the Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe 
from Kansas City through Osawatomie, Yates Cen- 
ter, Wichita and Kiowa, Kan., Amarillo, Tex., 
Clovis, Vaughn, and Belen to Rio Puerco, N. M. 

“A 7O-cent group should be constructed from 
the present 69-cent and 75-cent groups to include 
points south and east of the foregoing group to 
and including stations on the lines of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco from the Missouri-Arkansas 
State line south of Seligman, Mo., through Fay- 
etteville, Ark., and Muskogee, Okla., the Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf through Dustin and Calvin, 
Okla., and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
through Holdenville, Okla., thence the St. Louis- 
San Francisco through Ada and Scullin, Okla., to 
Sulphur, Okla., the Santa Fe thence to Davis, 
Okla., and the Wichita Valley and connections 
from Waurika, Okla., through Wichita Falls, Stam- 
ford, Abilene, San Angelo, and Alpine, Tex., to 
the Rio Grande and Southern Pacific thence to 
El Paso. } 

“A 77.5-cent group should be constructed to in- 
clude the remainder of Texas and Arkansas and 
that part of Louisiana on and west of the Kansas 
City Southern. ; 

“The 85-cent group should comprise the remain- 
der of Louisiana.” 


The conclusions are succinctly stated as fol- 
lows : 


““(1) That destination Groups I to V, inclusive, 
prescribed in our original report, should be recon- 
structed to form Groups I to IV, inclusive, as here- 
inbefore defined, and that the applicable rates 
from points in the north Pacific coast group 0D 
Group D articles for the future will be _ unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceed 62.5, 70, 
77.5, and 85 cents a hundred pounds to Groups 
I to IV, respectively, and 

“(2) That the rates on Group D articles from 
points in the north Pacific coast group for the 
future will be unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed rates on like traffic from points 
in the Spokane group to the same destinations by 
more than 3.5 cents a hundred pounds to Groups 
I and II and by more than 3 cents a hund 
pounds to Groups III and IV.” 

An order is issued requiring the carriers to put 
the new rates and groupings into effect on or be- 
fore March 20. 





